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Editorial 


The    PRIMARY  CAUSE 


History  records  another  link  in  the  long  chain 
of  tragedies  due  to  political  incompetence  and  Price 
System  pressures!  The  recent  Yuba  City  flood  dis- 
aster is  an  example  of  the  dire  need  for  a  social  set- 
up that  will  not  be  hampered  in  time  of  crisis  as  we 
are  at  present  wherein  no  one  has  functional  respon- 
sibility and  overall  authority.  The  following  AP 
dispatch  in  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror-News  is  an 
illustration: 

'State  Engineer  Harvey  O.  Banks  today  denied 
that  any  State  water  agency  was  to  blame  for  the 
Christmas  flooding  of  Yuba  City  and  Sutter  County. 

'The  Sutter  County  grand  jury  yesterday  in  a 
52-page  criticism  of  State  and  local  agencies,  put  the 
major  blame  on  the  State  Division  of  Water  Re- 
sources and  the  State  Reclamation  Board  for  failure 
to  warn  Yuba  City  authorities  of  the  flood  danger. 

'Thirty-eight  persons  died  and  damage  was  es- 
timated up  to  $40,000,000. 

'Banks  said  at  noon  on  Dec.  23,  some  13  hours 
before  the  Feather  River  levee  broke  south  of  Yuba 
City  and  flooded  the  town,  a  joint  warning  of  ex- 
treme danger  was  issued  by  the  Weather  Bureau, 
the  State  Water  Resources  Division  and  the  Army 
engineers. 

'The  records  of  the  Weather  Bureau  show  the 
warning  was  distributed  to  all  news  agencies  and 
radio  stations,  as  well  as  the  Civil  Defense  office  in 
"Yuba  City  and  the  California  Highway  Patrol. 

'A  bureau  report  said  confirmation  was  received 
from  Yuba  City  of  distribution  to  all  local  officials 
and  police. 

'The  grand  jury  report  noted  that  a  Feather  River 
levee  break  was  discovered  shortly  after  midnight 
the  morning  of  Dec.  24  but  that  the  evacuation  of 
Yuba  City  was  delayed. 

The  report  said  that  earlier  warning  at  this  criti- 
cal hour  could  have  minimized  or  prevented  loss  of 
life. 

'The  report  blamed  neglect  and  incompetence  of 
all  the  directors  of  Levee  Dist.  No.  1  for  the  break 
which  flooded  the  city.' 


Searching  frantically  for  a  political  scapegoat  is 
not  the  method  whereby  the  'primary  cause'  can  be 
uncovered.  But,  under  present  Price  System  control, 
a  calamity  is  an  event  upon  which  we  capitalize. 
This  capitalization  is  the  first  consideration  in  any 
catastrophe. 

Technocracy's  design  for  an  overall  'Continental 
Hydrology'  is  the  only  method  whereby  the  con- 
stant flood  disasters  can  be  eliminated.  Further- 
more, with  the  installation  of  Technocracy's  social 
design,  other  wasteful  disasters  can  be  eliminated 
such  as  the  dust  bowl,  transportation,  and  the  most 
horrible  and  terrifying  of  all  disasters  —  World 
Wars. 

It  is  also  time  for  Americans  to  investigate  the 
primary  cause'  that  is  bringing  about  the  transition 
that  is  moving  the  North  American  Continent  to  her 
inescapable  rendezvous  with  destiny  —  A  Scientific 
Social  System. 

Join  Technocracy  NOW! 


Yellow  Springs,  O.,  (UP)  —  Dr.  C.  Vernon 
Cannon,  Antioch  College  physics  professor,  foresees 
a  genetic  catastrophe  for  future  generations  from 
atomic  energy  and  X-ray  use  unless  precautions  are 
taken. 

Dr.  Cannon  said  the  present  generation  is  not 
aware  of  the  future  danger  of  radiation  since  in- 
dividuals can  take  some  radiation  without  harm, 
although  it  may  harm  their  heirs  two  or  three  gen- 
erations hence. 

The  physicist  explained  that  this  is  because  the 
body  normally  repairs  minor  radiation  injury,  but 
that  damage  to  germ  cells,  which  results  in  muta- 
tions, cannot  be  repaired. 
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THESE  ARE  OUR  PEOPLE 


No  one  in  our  society  can  honestly  regard  himself  as  an  independent  person.  If 
a  man  claims  as  much  as  one  per  cent  of  his  way  of  life  as  being  of  his  own 
choosing  and  making,  he  probably  is  exaggerating. 


On  the  Continent  of  North  America,  there  are 
more  than  230,000,000  people,  the  majority  of  them 
in  the  United  States;  and  there  are  more  than  a 
dozen  new  inhabitants  being  born  every  minute. 
These  people  are,  for  the  most  part,  racial  mixtures, 
with  the  majority  of  them  being  whitish  caucasoids 
and  with  large  minorities  being,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
derivitives  of  Negro  and  American  Indian  stocks. 
Of  the  caucasoids,  there  are  Semitic,  Latin,  and 
North  European  stocks  and  mixtures.  The  majority 
speak  the  English  language  or  a  reasonable  fac- 
simile thereof.  The  largest  linguistic  minority  speaks 
some  form  of  Spanish;  and  a  fairly  large  bloc  speaks 
French.  Besides  these,  there  are  some  remnants  of 
aboriginal  tongues  and  some  foreign  language 
pockets.    Taken  as  a  whole,  these  are  Our  People. 


Many   Types    and    Levels 

Biologically,  we  cannot  claim  a  distinctive  North 
American  type  of  human  being.  There  may  be  an 
'average'  North  American  (of  whom  none  of  us 
would  be  proud ) ;  and  there  may  be  a  variety  of 
ideal'  types,  the  'ideal'  depending  on  who  does  the 
postulating.  (Such  is  the  conceit  of  the  individual 
human  that  he  tends  to  depict  his  Ideal  Type  as  one 
closely  resembling  himself. )  Suffice  it  to  say,  there 
are  many  physical  types  and  intergrades.  Loosely 
associated  with  the  physical  types  are  various  emo- 
tional and  'personality'  types  and  intergrades. 
Further,  there  is  a  wide  series  of  intellectual  levels; 
and  there  are  a  number  of  special  abilities. 

The  physical  and  emotional  types  transcend 
racial  and  geographical  boundaries;  and  these  con- 
stitute a  more  accurate  measure  of  one's  capabilities 
and  reaction  patterns  than  such  features  as  color, 
national  origin,  creed,  or  language.  For  example,  a 
soft,  plump,  cheerful  type  will  be  at  home'  with 
crowds  of  people  and  around  where  food  is  being 
prepared  and  served,  regardless  of  whether  this  per- 
son is  Anglo-Saxon,  Negro,  Oriental,  or  Semitic; 
whether  American,  Italian,  Russian,  or  Hindu.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  soft,  slender,  inquisitive  type  will 
be  attracted  to  libraries,  research  laboratories,  philo- 
sophical groups  and  mystic  cults,  where  a  search  is 


being  made  for  knowledge.  The  angular,  heavy- 
boned  individual  will  tend  to  be  present  where  physi- 
cal action  is  taking  place;  and,  if  his  legs  are  rela- 
tively short  in  proportion  to  his  body  and  his  build 
tends  toward  broadness,  he  will  prefer  to  be  with 
other  people;  while,  if  his  legs  are  relatively  long  in 
proportion  to  his  body  and  his  build  is  on  the  slender 
side,  he  will  be  more  contented  with  solitude.  There 
are,  of  course,  innumerable  variations,  combinations, 
and  intergrades  of  the  basic  physical  and  emotional 
types;  so,  there  are  innumerable  kinds  of  people,  ir- 
respective of  their  training  and  other  environmental 
influences.  Your  physique  and  bodily  chemistry  go 
a  very  long  way  toward  determining  your  person- 
ality and  reactions. 

Because  of  a  correlation  between  physical  struc- 
ture, behavior,  and  interests,  there  is  a  tendency  for 
certain  physical  types  to  gravitate  toward  certain 
occupations  and  specific  social  circumstances.  Thus, 
round,  sociable  individuals  tend  to  find  employment 
as  cooks,  grocers,  and  party  hosts.  Those  who  are 
a  little  less  soft,  less  round,  less  jolly,  and  brachy- 
cephalic  (broad-headed)  gravitate  into  the  lower 
eschelons  of  finance,  business,  promotion,  and  public 
relations.  As  one  continues  toward  the  more  slender 
build  and  toward  the  dolichocephalic  (long-headed) 
type,  there  is  more  of  a  tendency  to  go  into  diplo- 
macy, clever  dealing,  investigation,  and  financial 
speculation.  It  is  not  by  pure  accident  that  the 
American  mountaineer  tends  to  be  lanky,  raw-boned, 
and  dolichocephalic.  Nor  is  it  by  chance  that  the 
entertainment  field  is  heavily  loaded  with  redheads. 
Construction  workers  tend  toward  a  certain  type. 
so  do  bookkeepers,  butchers,  and  mechanics.  One 
would  expect  the  natural  horseback  rider  to  be  one 
with  long  legs  and  short  body,  as  a  matter  of  physi- 
cal compatability;  yet,  the  horseback  enthusiast  tends 
to  have  short  legs  and  a  long  body. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  people  who  get  shoved 
into  positions  and  occupations  that  do  not  naturally 
suit  them.  This  does  not  mean,  necessarily,  that 
they  will  be  failures;  on  the  contrary,  they  may  turn 
out  to  be  phenomenal  successes.  For  example,  if  a 
natural  business  promoter  type  should  get  stuck  on  a 
farm,  he  may  turn  the  farm  into  an  agricultural 
business  enterprise;  and,  with  a  little  favorable  luck, 
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end  up  by  owning  half  the  township.  Most  people 
never  have  the  opportunity  or  encounter  the  histori- 
cal circumstances  that  permit  them  to  display  their 
full  potential  for  doing  benefit  or  harm  to  the  human 
race.  In  view  of  the  circumstances  that  permitted 
Tamerlane,  Innocent  III,  Napoleon,  and  Hitler  to 
display  their  talents,  there  appears  to  be  some  merit 
in  this;  yet,  when  one  considers  Archimedes,  Galileo, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Pasteur,  Edison,  and  Einstein, 
one  regrets  that  more  such  individuals  failed  to 
achieve  historical  expression.  A  review  of  history 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  those  whose  talents  in- 
volve the  manipulation  of  people  cause  the  greater 
human  suffering,  while  those  who  work  with  things 
are  responsible  for  the  great  benefits. 

Most  functions  and  activities  of  the  human  race 
are  routine  and  repetitive.  The  great  majority  of 
people  fall  into  the  routine  patterns  without  fuss  or 
bother.  Those  of  lower  intelligence  accept  more 
readily  some  steady,  routine  occupation,  such  as 
farm  work,  assembly  line  work,  clerking  in  a  store, 
truck  driving,  janitorial  work.  Those  of  higher  in- 
telligence are  capable  of  adjusting  themselves  to  a 
greater  selection  of  functions  as  well  as  to  more 
complex  functions,  and  they  are  usually  less  tolerant 
of  routine. 


Individual    Variables 

Few  people  are  inclined  to  question  the  prevail- 
ing political  form,  economic  system,  or  cosmology  so 
long  as  they  are  provided  economic  maintenance 
comparable  to  others  in  their  social  stratum.  How- 
ever, the  present  situation  in  modern  America  is 
unusual;  for,  as  the  result  of  inflationary  expendi- 
tures and  subsidizations  by  the  government,  there 
has  been  generated  among  the  people  a  form  of 
'gold  rush  fever,'  manifested  in  their  pursuit  after 
the  'fast  buck'  and  a  higher  standard  of  living. 
Further,  the  rapid  technological  change  and  the 
shifting  employment  of  the  country  adds  to  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  general  complacency.  So,  North 
America,  like  many  other  places  on  the  earth,  is  ex- 
periencing a  state  of  social  uneasiness. 

The  individuals  have  their  contentments,  discon- 
tentments, and  problems.  Being  heterogeneous  — 
biologically,  educationally,  and  circumstantially  — 
they  react  differently  to  these  circumstances;  but, 
for  the  most  part,  this  reaction  is  of  a  mild  and  placid 
sort.  Only  a  few  react  with  viciousness  and  violence 
against  other  persons  (not  counting  minor  outbursts 
of  anger  against  intimate  associates  —  family,  neigh- 
bors, fellow  workmen,  and  animals).  These  few  are 
usually  classified  as  criminals  or  Dsychopaths.  Some 
people  develop  a  mania  for  achievement  and  drive 
themselves  (and  others)  in  order  to  accomplish 
great  things.  Besides  having  feelings  toward  other 
individuals,  one  usually  has  certain  group  feelings 
regarding  specific  classifications  of  mankind,  often 
in  the  form  of  an  irritation.  Those  people  with 
psychopathic  tendencies  grasp  at  opportunities  to 
transfer    their     frustration    emotions    against     some 


specific  group  in  the  society  —  racial,  religious,  eco- 
nomic, occupational,  or  geographic  —  and,  thus, 
divert  blame  from  themselves. 

Our  People  are  composed  of  a  multitude  of  in- 
dividual variables.  Those  whom  you  know  and  have 
met  are  all  individuals,  not  types.  You  recall  a  few 
of  them.  There  is,  for  example,  the  young  woman 
who  once  sat  across  the  aisle  from  you  on  a  cross- 
country bus,  carrying  her  possessions  in  a  cardboard 
carton  and  struggling  with  a  squirming  15-month 
old  child.  She  was  obviously  pregnant,  very  desti- 
tute, very  tired,  and  not  very  bright.  She  was  going 
back  to  live  with  her  parents.  At  the  next  bus  stop, 
you  observed  her  trying  to  buy  a  ticket  to  her  final 
destination,  but  she  lacked  a  few  cents  of  having 
enough  money;  and  the  man  at  the  ticket  window 
directed  her  to  a  relief  agency  on  the  other  side  of 
the  city.  You  gave  her  two  dollars  so  that  she  could 
finish  her  journey.  But  you  know  that  her  problem  is 
far  from  solved.  .  .  .  You  read  in  the  paper  about 
the  Hollywood  actress  whose  swank  hotel  apartment 
is  robbed  of  $30,000  in  jewels  and  furs  while  she  is 
out  doing  the  night  clubs;  and  you  realize  that  she, 
too,  has  problems,  but  of  a  different  kind.  .  .  .  There 
is  the  truck  driver  who,  so  far,  has  scorned  the 
tethers  of  family  life  and,  except  for  the  demands 
of  his  job,  follows  his  whims,  one  of  them  being  a 
craving  for  occasionally  living  like  an  aristocrat  of 
wealth;  so  he  saves  enough  money  each  year  to 
spend  a  week  at  a  swank  Florida  resort  hotel  (albeit, 
during  the  off-season).  .  .  .  He  has  a  counterpart  in 
the  vivacious  waitress,  who,  when  asked  why  she 
didn't  get  married,  replied,  'Why  should  I  give  up 
making  many  men  happy  just  to  make  one  man  un- 
happy?' .  .  .  Then  there  is  the  minor  executive  who 
commutes  to  work  in  the  big  city,  traveling  two 
hours  each  way,  so  that  his  family  can  live  in 
Suburbia.  He  is  highly  respected  at  the  place  where 
he  works,  but  confidentially  he  wonders  whether 
his  rank  in  the  home  hierarchy  is  above  or  below 
that  of  the  pet  pooch.  Although  he  makes  what  is 
regarded  as  a  good  salary  and  has  acquired  no 
extravagant  obsessions,  he  is  still  unable  to  get 
ahead  financially  and  worries  about  it.  .  .  .  We  could 
go  on  indefinitely. 


Interdependent    Society 

Thus,  we  realize,  the  population  of  our  Continent 
is  made  up  of  many  millions  of  people,  all  of  whom, 
on  analysis,  become  individuals,  with  individual 
hopes  and  individual  problems.  It  turns  out  that 
nearly  all  of  the  problems  have  an  economic  base; 
and  most  of  the  people  are  able  to  state  their  po- 
tential happiness  in  terms  of  a  few  more  dollars  per 
week  income. 

Well,  these  are  Our  People!  They  are  the  in- 
habitants of  North  America;  hence,  they  are  the 
wherewithal  and  the  wherefor  of  the  social  organi- 
zation of  the  Continent.  These  are  the  people  whom 
we  are  compelled  by  circumstances  to  accept  and 
adjust  to. 
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As  you  view  the  diverse  people,  with  their  own 
peculiar  individual  physiques,  personalities,  prob- 
lems, dislikes,  and  aspirations,  you  may  wonder  how 
there  can  be  any  simple  treatment  of  the  social  prob- 
lems of  the  Continent,  both  as  they  concern  in- 
dividuals and  the  society  at  large.  You  intuitively 
realize  that  a  retail  treatment  of  the  ills  of  each  in- 
dividual is  a  hopeless  and  frustrating  proposition; 
and  that,  no  matter  how  successful  it  might  be  from 
the  standpoint  of  individuals,  it  would  not  be  a  cure 
for  the  problems  of  the  whole  society.  For  example, 
you  might  suppose  that  the  solution  of  the  trans- 
portation problems  of  individuals  would  be  provid- 
ing each  of  them  with  a  fine  new  car  and  a  gasoline 
credit  card.  But,  if  the  society  does  not  provide 
adequate  roads,  parking  spaces,  traffic  controls,  and 
vehicular  maintenance  stations,  the  problem  is  not 
solved;  it  is  made  only  worse. 

However  much  we  may  detest  the  occurrence  of 
certain  other  individuals  or  groups  in  our  Continental 
society,  there  is  not  much  we  can  do  about  it.  The 
alternative  would  be  the  advocacy  of  some  sort  of 
'purification'  program;  perhaps,  such  as  that  em- 
ployed by  the  German  fascists  against  the  Jews  and 
Slavs,  or  by  Syngman  Rhee  against  leftists,  or  by 
the  Inquisition  against  heretics.  Perhaps,  for  the 
long  term,  one  might  consider  the  technique  of  se- 
lective breeding.  But,  before  any  such  program 
could  be  instituted,  it  would  be  necessary  to  define 
the  human  goals,  or  types,  to  be  attained  and  to 
determine  the  biological  principles  involved. 

The  do-good  reformer  would  seek  to  persuade 
tne  people  (as  individuals)  to  become  adjusted  to 
their  places  in  life,  to  be  patient,  tolerant,  and  chari- 
table; and  he  would  solicit  funds  in  their  behalf.  If 
the  reformer  were  a  go-getter  as  well  as  a  do-gooder, 
he  would  advise  the  people  how  to  finagle  an  ad- 
vantage for  themselves,  usually,  as  it  turns  out,  at 
the  expense  of  other  individuals. 

The  political  tyrant  seeks  to  approach  the  prob- 
lem through  the  imposition  of  generalized  regula- 
tions and  restrictions  and  the  levying  of  higher  taxes 
on  the  people;  and,  if  expedient,  herding  them  into 
some  collective  boondoggle,  preferably  some  non- 
productive sort  of  'defense'  program.  Next  to  'de- 
fense' in  order  of  preference  comes  the  construction 
of  huge  monuments  and  public  edifices.  Public 
works  of  positive  significance  are  usually  kept  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list  and,  when  considered  at  all,  are 
undertaken  for  some  wrong  reason.  For  example,  the 
Alcan  Highway  to  Alaska  was  built  for  'defense' 
purposes,  and  only  later  was  it  salvaged  as  a  public 
transportation  route.  Another  example  is  the  Grand 
Coulee  Dam,  built  mainly  to  provide  irrigation  water 
to  a  sizable  area  so  that  large  numbers  of  people 
could  be  herded  onto  small  farms  and  out  of  the 
'hair'  of  the  political  administration.  Secondarily,  it 
was  built  to  provide  some  immediate  employment. 
Political  'solutions'  to  social  problems  invariably  turn 
out  to  be  either  no  solution  at  all  or  a  balled  up  mess. 

Rugged  individualism  is  wholly  impractical  as  a 
social  philosophy  at  this  time.  Few  individuals  would 
have   a   choice  of   living    unto   themselves   alone,   no 


matter  how  much  they  might  desire  to  do  so.  For 
one  thing,  the  inhabitable  areas  of  the  earth  are  be- 
coming so  crowded  with  people  that  one  cannot  very 
easily  avoid  association  with  others.  It  is  inevitable 
that  people  shall  live  in  proximity  to  each  other.  But 
more  significant  than  the  matter  of  close  proximity 
of  people  is  their  utter  dependence  upon  each  other. 
Think  how  little  of  your  present  way  of  life  you 
would  be  enjoying  if  it  were  not  for  other  people  in 
the  world  to  do  things  for  you.  Who  would  grow 
and  prepare  your  food  for  you?  Who  would  make 
your  clothes,  build  your  dwelling,  make  your  imple- 
ments? Who  would  provide  you  with  ideas  for  doing 
things?  Who  would  help  you  entertain  yourself? 
Ponder  for  a  moment  what  kind  of  vehicle  you  would 
have  if  you  had  to  make  it  yourself  from  raw  ma- 
terials found  in  nature.  It  is  our  guess,  you  would 
walk  and  carry  your  burdens  on  your  back. 

Features    in    Common 

Do  you  see,  now,  how  ridiculous  it  is  for  the 
person,  living  in  a  suburban  cottage,  furnished  with 
electricity,  plumbing,  telephone,  television,  and  de- 
livery service,  and  driving  a  new  model  car,  to  con- 
sider himself  a  self-made  man?  No  one  in  our  so- 
ciety can  honestly  regard  himself  as  an  independent 
person.  If  a  man  claims  as  much  as  one  per  cent  of 
his  way  of  life  as  being  of  his  own  choosing  and 
making,  he  probably  is  exaggerating.  What  we  are 
today  is  almost  entirely  an  accrual  of  elements  out 
of  the  past  and  out  of  our  surroundings.  First,  we 
have  a  biological  inheritance  that  determines  our 
basic  structure  and  personality.  Then,  there  are  the 
circumstances  of  geography  and  birth,  which  pro- 
vide us  with  our  setup  in  life.  Added  to  these  is  a 
heritage  of  knowledge  and  social  development  which 
pretty  well  specifies  our  general  mode  of  life.  And 
all  of  these  are  supplemented  by  the  efforts  and 
lives  of  many  people  around  us.  Within  this  frame- 
work of  circumstances,  the  individual  is  permitted 
some  choice  and  a  few  decisions,  a  privilege  which 
some  exercise  more  than  others. 

Among  the  things  we  acquire,  mainly  through 
association  with  others,  are  a  set  of  passions,  some 
positive,  some  negative,  and  varying  in  kind  and 
intensity  with  different  individuals.  One  usually  has 
a  passion  dealing  with  cosmology,  generally  in  the 
form  of  a  religious  creed,  and  this  is  usually  acquired 
from  one's  kinfolk.  Another  passion  may  be  con- 
nected with  politics,  usually  in  the  form  of  adherence 
to  the  political  party  accepted  by  one's  family,  but 
sometimes  being  a  devotion  to  a  newly  adopted  party 
or  ideology.  Also,  one  usually  has  an  economic  pas- 
sion, sometimes  ideological  in  background,  but  more 
commonly  a  personal  fervor  within  the  prevailing 
ideology,  frequently  in  the  form  of  getting  the  most 
for  the  least.'  One  phase  of  this  latter  is  manifested 
in  a  passion  for  gambling.  Often  one  develops  a 
passionate  admiration  for  one  or  more  heroes'  of  the 
past  or  present.  Then,  there  are  passions  centered 
around  a  sexual  mate,  a  family,  a  clan,  or  a  com- 
munity.    On    the   negative   side,   one   usually   has   a 
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passion  or  two  regarding  'outlanders'  —  racial,  po- 
litical,   religious,    national,    geographic,   or   economic. 

A  specific  southern  farmer  may  have  negative 
passions  with  respect  to  Negroes,  Catholics,  North- 
erners, and  Republicans,  while  he  may  have  positive 
passions  respecting  the  South,  the  Bible,  white  su- 
premacy, and  government  subsidy  of  cotton.  A 
specific  Wall  Street  broker  may  have  negative  pas- 
sions with  respect  to  Socialists,  Labor,  Protestantism, 
and  personal  poverty,  and  have  positive  passions 
with  respect  to  financial  speculation,  bourgeois 
values,  Roman  Catholicism,  and  the  Republican 
Party.  With  other  individuals,  the  passions  will  vary 
from  these  examples  in  kind  and  intensity. 

In  spite  of  their  great  individual  diversity,  Our 
People  have  certain  features  in  common.  They  must 
all  have  food,  clothing,  shelter;  they  all  need  rest, 
activity,  recreation,  education,  health  care,  and  pro- 
tection from  danger.  All  individuals  have  24  hours  a 
day,  365  days  a  year,  and  (plus  or  minus)  70  years 
each  at  their  disposal.  They  all  must  'do  something' 
with  their  time,  a  part  of  which,  at  least,  must  be 
satisfying  to  them.  They  all  have  problems  that  they 
cannot,  as  individuals,  handle. 


Resources    Regulating    Factor 

Every  dynamic  society  has  its  population  prob- 
lems, wherein  the  social  progress  comes  into  conflict 
with  the  traditions  and  life-patterns  of  large  blocs  of 
the  people.  Modern  North  America  is  heavily  in- 
fested with  such  problems.  Their  solution  calls  for 
the  utmost  skill  in  statesmanship  among  the  directors 
of  this  Continent's  destiny. 

Some  of  the  great  tyrants  of  history  had  a  simple 
solution  for  their  population  problems.  They 
slaughtered  those  who  introduced  a  discrepancy  into 
the  ruling  tyrant's  scheme  of  things.  Thus,  Genghis 
Kahn,  Tamerlane,  the  Inquisitors  of  Rome,  Hitler, 
and  many  others  sought  a  solution  to  problems  of 
dissident  population  elements  through  wholesale 
liquidations.  The  Bolsheviks  slaughtered  the  kulaks 
and  many  others  who  stood  in  the  way  of  'progress.' 
The  settlers  of  the  United  States  met  their  aborigine 
problem  with  rifle  fire.  This  technique,  when  dras- 
tically and  thoroughly  applied,  might  solve  definitely 
and  for  all  time  certain  problems  to  the  advantage 
of  the  dominant  faction  in  the  society,  but  it  is  totally 
disastrous  to  those  who  are  resolved  out  of  the  way. 

A  less  drastic  technique  is  that  of  mass  'reloca- 
tion.' In  ancient  times,  this  technique  usually  took 
the  form  of  selling  the  people  into  slavery.  In  more 
recent  times,  it  takes  the  form  of  moving  them  to 
'reservations'  or  'relocation  camps.'  The  Soviet  Un- 
ion, during  and  following  World  War  II,  engaged 
in  wholesale  relocation  of  population  as  a  quick  and 
expedient  means  of  meeting  certain  problems,  such 
as  those  of  Latvia,  eastern  Poland,  and  East  Prussia. 
On  this  Continent,  there  has  been  some  talk  of  solv- 
ing the  American  Negro  problem  by  deporting  our 
Negro  population  to  Africa;  but  any  attempt  to  do 
so  would  run  into  serious  complications  from  a  num- 
ber of  directions. 


The  solutions  of  annihilation  and  relocation  have 
an  appeal  to  those  social  leaders  who  lack  the  capa- 
bility of  reconciling  the  differences  among  their 
people.  It  is  much  simpler,  usually  more  expedient, 
and  often  more  personally  advantageous,  for  a  lead- 
er to  foment  civil  war  among  the  people  than  to 
formulate  a  unifying  social  program.  But  civil  war 
is  very  rough  on  the  participants. 

What  is  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  Our  Peo- 
ple, here  on  this  Continent?  The  social  technologist 
must  proceed  from  the  facts,  not  from  hopes  or  de- 
sires. From  the  facts  on  population  numbers,  the 
area,  the  resources,  and  the  power  capacity  of  the 
Continent,  he  can  determine,  with  fair  approxima- 
tion, the  potential  standard  of  living  it  is  possible  to 
attain.  The  standard  of  living  of  a  population  is 
proportional  to  the  per  capita  of  energy  consumed 
in  providing  for  the  general  welfare,  and  the  ef- 
ficiency with  which  it  is  degraded.  Although  the 
people  are  diverse  in  many  respects,  there  will  be  a 
remarkable  uniformity  in  their  total  demands.  Thus, 
the  requirements  for  various  goods  and  services  can 
be  determined  with  reasonable  preciseness.  At  the 
same  time,  the  kind  and  amount  of  technology 
needed  to  provide  these  demands  can  be  determined. 
The  first  major  goal,  then,  is  to  provide  an  abun- 
dance of  goods  and  services  for  the  entire  popula- 
tion. 

The  government  of  the  area  must  be  primarily  a 
governance  of  things;  and,  only  to  a  minor  extent,  a 
regulation  of  human  beings.  Most  people  behave  in 
accordance  with  their  physical  circumstances;  there- 
fore, an  efficient  governance  of  the  physical  factors 
in  society  will  go  a  long  way  toward  regulating  the 
behavior  of  the  people. 

Technocracy  maintains  that  the  future  of  the 
North  American  population  shall  be  resolved  on  this 
Continent,  among  the  people  who  now  inhabit  it. 
There  can  be  no  recourse  to  either  genocide  or  mass 
deportation.  The  problem  is  one  of  creating  social 
conditions  wherein  all  of  Our  People  will  live  to- 
gether on  this  Continent  with  a  minimum  of  friction 
in  spite  of  their  differences. 


Abundance    Dispels    Conflicts 

The  greatest  single  cause  of  conflict  among  the 
people  on  this  Continent  is  the  Price  System,  with 
the  economic  differentials,  rivalries,  and  ambitions 
that  it  spawns.  The  conflicts  growing  directly  out 
of  the  Price  System  most  certainly  will  fade  away 
with  the  instituting  of  an  economic  system  of  equal 
abundance  for  all,  along  with  equal  security  and 
freedom  from  toil.  Next,  after  the  economic  con- 
flicts of  the  Price  System,  there  exists  competition 
for  political  power,  followed  by  rivalry  for  ecclesi- 
astical power.  But  both  of  these  have  strong  roots 
in  the  Price  System;  and,  when  these  roots  are  sev- 
ered, it  is  doubtful  that  the  conflicts  will  retain  much 
of  their  present  vigor. 

In  Technocracy,  no  individual  or  group  will  have 
proprietary  rights  in  the  economic  system.  Hence, 
no  individual  or  group  will  be  able  to  wield  economic 
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power  over  others.  One's  position  and  privileges 
within  the  economic  system  will  be  a  matter  of  con- 
tract between  the  individual  and  the  Technate;  and 
the  position  and  privileges  will  be  equivalent  for  all 
citizens.  In  Technocracy,  no  minority  will  be  able 
to  impose  its  will  upon  all  the  people  through  the 
exercise  of  economic  or  political  power.  Only  the 
Social  Control  Sequence  will  have  the  function  of 
regulating  the  people  in  the  interest  of  internal  tran- 
quility and  safety. 

Even  with  the  abolition  of  the  Price  System,  it 
can  be  anticipated,  there  will  be  carryovers  of  pas- 
sions that  now  segregate  minority  groups.  Long 
imbedded  passions  cannot  be  eradicated  overnight. 
Consequently,  there  will  be  need  for  a  transitional 
program  governing  those  minorities  which  insist  on 
maintaining  their  identities  as  social  groups  within 
the  whole.* 

There  will  be  the  greatest  possible  latitude  of 
choice  among  individuals  as  consumers,  scholars,  and 
enjoyers  of  the  free  life,  regardless  of  physique,  race, 


*See  'Whither  the  Minorities,'  The  Northwest  Tech- 
nocrat, No.  167,  April,  1952. 


cosmology,  intelligence,  or  geographical  location  on 
the  Continent.  Individuals  will  also  be  free  to  as- 
sociate with  others  of  their  own  choice  and  to  shun 
those  who  do  not  appeal  to  them. 

The  composition  of  the  population  may  not  ap- 
proach anyone's  ideal.  It  is  certain  that  the  average 
biological  quality  will  not  be  high.  There  will  not 
be  a  uniformity  of  structure  and  personality.  Nor 
will  there  be  a  Master  Race  psychosis  with  its  corol- 
lary, genocide  or  mass  deportation.  Should  the 
course  of  events  indicate  clearly  some  goal  that 
should  be  approached  in  human  development,  the 
technique  for  achieving  it  can  be  considered  with 
the  wisdom,  the  knowledge,  and  the  effectiveness 
that  only  a  consortium  of  scientists  can  bring  to  bear 
on  the  problem.  What  the  ultimate  eugenics  pro- 
gram will  be  on  this  Continent  is  something  for  the 
future  to  decide. 

For  the  present  and  immediate  future,  the  society 
of  North  America  will  be  made  up  of  the  people  who 
are  already  here  and  their  direct  descendants.  But  it 
will  be  a  far  better  place  in  which  to  live,  under 
Technocracy,  than  anything  we  have  known  in  the 
Price  System. 

—Wilton  Ivie,  CHQ 


War  is  Senseless 

Berkeley,     (AP)  Fleet    Adm.    Chester    W. 

Nimitz  ponders  what  a  war  with  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  may  be  like.  "I  hope,"  he  said,  "the 
world  soon  can  find  a  leadership  that  will  be  able  to 
sway  the  people  to  the  idea  that  all  war  is  wrong. 
War  is  a  senseless  sort  of  activity." 

The  admiral  believes  it  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  maintain  retaliatory  power  in  all  weapons 
as  a  deterrent  against  anyone  venturing  atomic  war. 

...  "I  don't  want  to  pontificate,"  Nimitz  said.  "I 
don't  know  what  the  answer  is. 

"But  there  is  grave  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  —  weapons  that  can't 
be  pinpointed  on  military  targets  —  serve  their 
purpose  properly. 

"Such  weapons  are  indiscriminate  in  their  effects. 
They  kill  women  and  children." 

Nimitz  posed  the  question,  "How  efficient,  really, 
are  mass  destructive  weapons?" 

"In  Europe,"  he  said,  "we  know  there  is  resent- 
ment and  bitterness  against  the  United  States  for 
the  mass  bombings  of  World  War  II  and  the  po- 
tential destruction  of  an  atomic  war." 

Nimitz  said,  "I  don't  know  how  the  Japanese 
think  and  feel,  of  course,  now  they  are  our  friends, 
because  they  must  have  us  on  their  side.  But  I  won- 
der about  their  true  feelings,  inside,  about  Hiro- 
shima. 

"Who  knows  how  long  the  resentments  against 
the  use  of  mass  destruction  bombs  will  endure,  or 
what,  eventually,  such  resentments  will  bring?"  .  .  . 


Harnessing  the  Sunlight 

Ottawa  ( CP )  —  For  $360,  defense  research 
board  scientists  have  rigged  up  an  old  army  search- 
light so  that  it  collects  the  sun's  rays  to  generate 
temperatures  as  high  as  those  in  an  atomic  explosion. 

The  ungainly  instrument,  called  a  "solar  fur- 
nace," is  not  just  an  experiment  in  physics  for 
scientists  at  the  defense  research  chemical  laborator- 
ies at  nearby  Shirley's  Bay. 

It  is  being  employed  to  test  the  resistance  of  all 
kinds  of  materials  to  intense  heat.  Results  of  these 
tests  will  provide  essential  information  about  pro- 
tection against  nuclear-weapon  burns  for  Canada's 
armed  forces  and  civil  defense  organization. 

At  its  focal  point  —  about  one-third  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  —  the  furnace  generates  temperatures 
of  some  6,000  degrees  centigrade.  In  a  workout  of 
the  furnace  recently,  it  required  only  one-fifth  this 
amount  of  heat  to  burn  up  a  piece  of  asbestos  in  a 
fraction  of  a  second.  An  iron  bar  melts  in  such  heat 
and  a  rock  is  vaporized.  A  few  inches  from  the 
focal  point,  it  is  no  warmer  than  toast. 

A  searchlight  has  a  concave  mirror  to  reflect 
light  in  a  narrow  beam.  The  scientists  have  re- 
versed this  process.  The  sun's  rays  beat  on  the 
searchlight's  mirror  and  are  reflected  and  concen- 
trated into  a  tiny  beam  at  one  point.  In  effect,  this 
is  harnessing   sunlight,   though   it  cannot  be  stored. 

The  scientists,  headed  by  L.  G.  Wilson,  native 
of  Auckland,  N.  Z..  then  built  into  the  searchlight  a 
photo-electric  cell  which  automatically  keeps  the  mir- 
ror facing  squarely  at  the  sun.  Then  all  that  was 
needed  was  a  small  platform  on  which  to  place  the 
materials  being  tested. 
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THE  BIGGEST  TWO  PER  CENT 


The  Birth  and  Growth  of  the  Electric  Motor. 

The  first  practical  electric  motor  —  invented  by 
Thomas  Davenport,  ingenious  Vermont  blacksmith, 
in  1834  —  ran  at  two  revolutions  per  minute.  En- 
couraged by  this,  Davenport  went  so  far  as  to  sug- 
gest that  a  motor  might  be  built  to  develop  a  full 
horse-power.  At  this,  even  Professor  Joseph  Henry 
stood  aghast.  He  was  very  kind,  but  he  earnestly 
counseled  caution. 

In  the  year  1939,  a  total  of  12,847,000  electric 
motors  were  manufactured  in  the  United  States  — 
half  of  these  being  one  horsepower  or  more  each.  In 
the  year  1948,  a  total  of  23,903,000  electric  motors 
were  made  in  this  country,  and  in  1952  the  total  was 
47 ,063,333.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 400,000,000  electric  motors  now  in  use 
( 1 955 )  in  the  United  States,  in  factories,  mines,  of- 
fices, farms,  and  homes  —  the  average  home  having 
six  electric  motors. 


That  we  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  live 
in,  and  as  a  result  of,  a  civilization  which  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  Power  Age,  is  not  news  to 
America's  power  production  men.  It  may  come  as  a 
surprise,  therefore,  to  many  in  the  utilities  that  the 
power  installed  in  all  the  electric  generators  in  the 
United  States  amounts  to  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the 
aggregate  total  of  all  prime  mover  engines  in  the 
nation! 

(Actually,  the  electric  utilities  —  privately  and 
publicly  owned  —  have  exactly  1.9  per  cent  of  the 
total  national  mechanical  horsepower.  If  the  in- 
stalled capacity  in  industry  and  electrified  railway 
electric  generators  is  added  in,  this  ratio  increases 
to  2.22  per  cent  of  the  total. ) 

Due  to  their  great  hydro  power  resources,  Ca- 
nadian electric  utility  generating  stations  have  ap- 
proximately three  times  as  large  a  share  of  their 
aggregate  total  horsepower,  as  do  we  of  ours  in 
the  U.S.A. 

On  an  energy  conversion  basis,  however,  it  is  a 
different  story,  the  electric  industry  consuming  15.7 
per  cent  of  all  mineral  fuels  and  water  power  in  the 
United  States  in  1953.  That  is,  the  boilers  burned 
4,681,861,400  million  Btu  of  fuels  and  the  hydro 
turbines  turned  out  electricity  at  an  energy  equiva- 
lent   of    1,460,181,100   million    Btu,    for   a   combined 


total  of  6,142,042,500  million  Btu.  This  is  just  15.7 
per  cent  of  the  aggregate  national  total  of  39,125,- 
000,000  million  Btu  of  mineral  fuels  and  water  power 
consumed  in  the  nation,  according  to  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Mines  estimates.  (This  is  all  before  efficiencies 
and  other  output  balances  are  considered. ) 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  utilities  use  a  much 
greater  share  of  the  nation's  energy  resources  than 
would  be  indicated  by  their  installed  power  capacity 
alone.  Electricity  is  required  day  and  night  con- 
tinuously for  most  generators,  although  with  the 
usual  variations  in  load.  This  is  in  contrast  with  the 
demand  on  most  prime  mover  engines,  particularly 
automotive,  where  usage  is  very  intermittent.  And 
it  is  "under  the  hood"  of  automobiles,  trucks,  and 
buses  that  most  of  the  nation's  prime  mover  power 
is  actually  installed  —  better  than  92  per  cent  of  the 
total. 

Lest  one  look  down  upon  the  importance  of 
America's  automotive  vehicles  as  a  source  of  power, 
keep  in  mind  the  millions  of  people  and  mountains 
of  goods  moved  daily  by  our  cars,  trucks,*  and  buses. 
The  auto  rides  alone  carry  the  average  American  — 
be  it  man,  woman,  or  child  —  approximately  5,400 
miles  per  year. 

But  the  other  8  per  cent  of  our  engine  horse- 
power is,  in  varying  degrees,  just  as  vital  to  Amer- 
ica's living  standards  and  security. 

Except  by  admitting  at  the  outset  that  we  cannot 
do  without  any  of  our  engines  if  we  expect  to  main- 
tain our  American  way  of  living,  it  would  be  vir- 
tually impossible  to  say  whether  one  is  more  im- 
portant than  any  other. 

Vital    to    Operation 

Without  the  64,000,000  horsepower  in  our  rail- 
road locomotives,  including  steam  engines  as  well 
as  the  newer  diesel-electrics,  our  trucks,  buses,  and 
pipelines  would  certainly  be  unable  to  carry  the 
added  load.  Sails  could  not  handle  our  present 
ocean  shipping,  nor  pole  barges  our  inland  water- 
ways traffic. 


*Even  the  utilities  depend  on  the  power  in  the  en- 
gines of  their  trucks  for  routine  operations  and  for 
emergencies,  as  well  as  the  horsepower  in  the  nation's 
railroads  and  barge  towboats  bringing  coal  and  oil 
and  supplies:  truly,  an  interdependent  power  civili- 
zation. 
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We  could  not  bring  up  the  volume  of  coal, 
petroleum,  iron,  copper,  and  other  minerals  that  we 
mine,  if  our  miners  did  not  have  the  more  than 
9,000,000  horsepower  in  engines  which  they  now 
require. 

Our  farmers  have  76,000,000  horsepower  in 
tractor  prime  movers  which  pull  the  plows,  har- 
vesters, combines,  and  other  implements,  and  they 
use  several  more  million  horsepower  in  water-pump- 
ing engines  and  other  stationary  power  units.  (One 
large  eastern  farm  alone  has  600  different  engines 
in  its  tractors,  trucks,  and  stationary  prime  movers. ) 

The  engine  and  motor  power  in  our  factories, 
mills,  and  refineries  is  obviously  vital  to  their  opera- 
tion —  a  fact  which  was  not  always  so:  Back  in 
1879,  only  one  out  of  every  three  manufacturing 
establishments  reported  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census  that  they  used  any  mechanical  power  equip- 
ment at  all  —  and  as  late  as  1914,  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  nation's  factories  reported  having 
power  equipment.  When  you  come  right  down  to 
it.  if  there  is  one  source  of  power  that  is  more  indis- 
pensable than  any  other,  it  is  electric  power. 

Electricity  is  vital  to  every  one  of  the  other  in- 
dustries, as  well  as  our  homes.  Even  the  gasoline 
and  diesel-engined  transportation  unit  —  automobile, 
railroad  locomotive,  ship,  and  aircraft  —  requires 
the  electricity  of  its  batteries  to  start  the  engines, 
light  the  interior  and  running  lights,  and  illuminate 
instruments.  What  is  more,  all  four  of  them  depend 
on  central  station  electricity  for  a  number  of  opera- 
tional and  safety  factors.  For  instance,  the  electric 
motors  that  pump  gasoline  from  the  service  station 
tank  up  to  the  car  or  truck's  fuel  tank,  and  the  traf- 
fic lights  that  keep  vehicles  from  tangling  to  a  dead 
stop.  Trains,  ships,  and  aircraft,  likewise  rely  on 
ground  signals  operated  electrically  (and  now,  in 
some  cases,  by  radio  and/or  radar  which,  though 
electronic,  still  require  plain  electricity  to  start  with.) 

Despite  his  basic  power  source  —  the  tractor  — 
the  American  farmer  is  doing  more  and  more  of  his 


chores  with  electric  power  —  from  the  central  sta- 
tions, which  now  supply  "high-line  juice"  to  nearly 
95  per  cent  of  the  nation's  farms. 

Although  many  of  our  factories  and  mines  op- 
erate their  own  power-generating  plants,  even  then 
they,  as  well  as  all  the  other  plants,  purchase  large 
blocks  of  energy  from  the  utilities.  Purchased  power 
now  accounts  for  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  total 
used  in  industry. 

Our  telephones,  telegraphs,  radio  and  television 
networks,  elevators,  hospitals,  hotels,  office  build- 
ings, streetcars,  subways,  trolley  buses,  oil-heat 
burners,  coal  stokers,  air  conditioners,  home  ap- 
pliances, motion  picture  theaters,  office  machines,  all 
our  indoor  and  outdoor  lighting  —  these  and  in- 
numerable other  instruments  and  machines  constitut- 
ing our  technological  civilization,  all  depend  utterly 
on  electric  power  for  their  operation. 

Calamitous    to    Stop 

Some  years  ago,  it  may  be  recalled,  a  group  of 
appreciative  and  well-meaning  citizens,  in  planning 
a  celebration  in  honor  of  the  late  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
proposed  that  the  appropriate  high  point  of  the  na- 
tion-wide ceremonies  would  be  the  simultaneous 
stopping  of  the  turbogenerators  in  all  electric  power 
stations  of  the  country,  for  one  minute  only. 

The  suggestion  was  promptly,  but  politely,  vetoed 
by  the  engineers.  Even  if  it  were  technically  feasible, 
which  as  every  engineer  knows,  it  is  not,  it  would 
be  not  only  impracticable,  but  well-nigh  calamitous 
to  stop  the  nation's  life-blood,  so  many  are  the  vital 
services  which  themselves  cannot  be  halted  and  re- 
quire electricity  continuously.  The  celebration  was 
held,  but  the  electric  power  kept  right  on.  It  had  to. 
What  Edison  started  —  back  in  1882  —  cannot  be 
allowed  to  stop  for  any  reason  at  any  time,  now 
or  ever. 


HISTORIC   FIRSTS    IN    POWER    DEVELOPMENT 


Airplane   (Wright  Bros,  1903) 12  Hp. 

Railroad  Locomotive  (Tom  Thumb, 

built  by  Peter  Cooper,  1830) 1.4  Hp. 

Automobile  (Charles  Duryea,  1892)    4  Hp. 
( Elwood   Haynes,    1894    1  Hp. 

Steamship,  Ocean-going, 

(Savannah,    1819)    90  Hp. 

Steam  Turbine 

(Sir  Charles  Parsons,  1884) 10  Hp. 

Electric  Power  Station  (Thomas  A. 
Edison's)  Pearl  St.  Station,  New 
York  City,   1882 750  Hp. 


Maximum  now  about 
14,000  Hp. 

6,000  Hp. 
300  Hp. 


200,000  Hp. 
368,500  Hp. 

2,645,000  Hp. 
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Another  Point  Sucker  Plan 


The  Manchester  Guardian  Weekly,  (Man- 
chester, England )  March  22  —  The  Krupp  combine 
has  produced  plans  for  a  completely  new  aid  pro- 
gramme for  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  These  plans  entail  the  financing  of  an 
almost  limitless  range  of  industrial  projects  with 
American  money,  and  would  constitute  a  natural 
extension  of  the  "Point  Four"  United  States  pro- 
gramme of  technical  assistance.  Krupp's  representa- 
tives have  discussed  their  plans  with  Washington, 
and  there  is  every  chance  that  they  will  be  accepted. 

Krupps  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Soviet 
competition  in  world  markets  is  now  a  serious  threat 
which  should  at  once  be  countered.  The  firm  has 
formed  this  opinion  without  reference  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Economics,  Dr.  Erhard,  who  himself  drew 
attention  to  this  problem  when  he  visited  Britain  a 
few  weeks  ago.  .  .  . 

Krupps  is  calling  its  new  plans  the  "Point  Four 
and  a  Half  Programme."  They  will  entail  the  forma- 
tion of  syndicates  of  German,  British,  French,  Amer- 
ican, and  other  private  firms  which  would  work  out 
projects  for  underdeveloped  countries  and  produce 
tenders.  American  financial  aid  —  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  this  should  be  channelled  through  the 
Export-Import  Bank  and  the  World  Bank  —  should 


be  governmental  and  should  provide  long-term  credit 
on  liberal  terms. 

Washington  should  also  give  psychological  and 
moral  support,  but  the  projects  should  not  be  en- 
trusted to  governmental  agencies.  This  is  what  dis- 
tinguishes the  Krupp  programme  from  the  present 
American  "Point  Four"  programme.  Technical  as- 
sistance would  be  on  a  "profit"  as  opposed  to  a 
"give-away"  basis. 

Another  point  made  by  Krupps  is  that  its  selec- 
tion as  "syndicate  manager"  would  result  in  the 
weakening  of  any  charge  of  a  "new  colonialism." 
Germany's  lack  of  colonies  has,  indeed,  been  a  fac- 
tor in  Krupp's  previous  successes. 

The  underdeveloped  countries  in  which  Krupps 
is  especially  interested  are  those  of  South-east  Asia 
and  the  Middle  East,  India  and  Ceylon,  Egypt  and 
the  Sudan.  .  .  . 

By  the  U.  S.  Government  financing  this  project, 
the  private  firms  would  be  guaranteed  their  profits 
{from  the  loans)  and  the  U.  S.  would  have  to  do  the 
collecting.    How  nice! 

As  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned  it  is  still 
a  giveaway'  program.  However,  as  private  com- 
panies are  the  recipients  of  the  'giveaway,'  business 
considers  this  quite  just.  It  is  only  when  the  people 
are  the  recipients  that  it  becomes  a  byword. 


Farming  Without  Soil 


California  Farmer — .  .  .  A  machine,  7x7x7  feet,  is 
sitting  in  a  shed  on  a  90-cow  ranch  in  Los  Angeles 
County,  with  the  first  tray  of  grass  —  six  days  old, 
about  eight  inches  high  —  ready  to  feed,  and  five 
more   trays   ranging    from   seed   just  planted  on  up. 

In  effect  the  machine  (an  incubator  in  which 
heat  and  humidity  are  regulated  to  simulate  a  tropi- 
cal environment)  is  constructed  of  steel  framing, 
with  plastiglass  sides  and  glass  doors  on  the  front. 
It  has  six  shelves  inside,  each  of  which  holds  10 
metal  trays,  2x15x35  inches,  which  have  perforated 
bottoms.  After  being  in  the  controlled  environment 
for  six  days,  the  trays  on  one  shelf  produce  enough 
green  feed  to  supply  20  cows  for  one  day.  Each 
tray,  which  has  been  filled  with  four  to  six  pounds 
of  grain,  produces  30  to  40  pounds  (green  weight) 
of  feed,  or  300  to  400  pounds  per  shelf.  Any  grain 
can  be  used. 

Trays  are  flood-irrigated  at  12  to  24-hour  in- 
tervals, depending  upon  the  type  of  grain,  with  20 
gallons  of  water  or  a  total  of  40  gallons  in  two  ir- 
rigations. One  tablespoon  of  a  secretly-compounded 
mineral  mixture,  containing  phosphates,  sulphates, 
nitrates,  citrates  and  amino  acids,  is  dissolved  in  each 
40  gallons  of  irrigated  water. 


.  .  .  This  is  the  first  commercial  machine  of  its 
kind  in  California.  Multiple  units  are  recommended 
for  larger  herds.  According  to  C.  B.  Cooper  (owner 
of  the  machine),  it  was  invented  in  France  by  Dr. 
Gaston  Perin,  and  was  brought  to  the  United  States 
by  a  company  in  Texas  last  spring. 

Documented  materials  from  foreign  governments 
and  universities  in  Europe  indicate  rather  remarkable 
results  from  feeding  the  sprouted  grains  under  their 
conditions  of  testing  and  feeding  to  several  classes 
of  livestock.  It  does  not  produce  a  complete  feed  in 
itself  but  is  used  as  a  supplement  which  replaces  a 
part  of  the  grain  ration. 

It  appears  that  the  net  energy  of  the  finished 
product  is  lower  than  the  original  grain,  but  digesti- 
bility is  materially  increased.  It  is  claimed  that  bac- 
terial activity  in  the  rumen  is  increased  and  other 
feeds  high  in  cellulose  are  more  completely  digested. 
Vitamin  content  of  the  feed  is  increased,  according 
to  the  European  reports.  Breeding  animals  particu- 
larly appear  benefited. 

.  .  .  The  value  of  the  feed  produced  is  in  the 
process  of  being  tested  in  other  areas  of  the  United 
States.    Preliminary  results  appear  promising. 
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Science  Accords  Women  .  .  . 


Equality  of  Opportunity 


A  question  very  often  asked  oi  Technocrats  dur- 
ing discussions  is  'Just  what  will  be  the  status  of 
women  in  the  Technate?'  The  answer,  of  course,  is 
complete  social  equality  with  men.  By  education, 
training  and  performance,  women  have  proven  them- 
selves capable  of  functioning  on  an  equal  footing 
with  men  in  most  lines  of  work. 

Because  the  average  male  is  muscularly  more 
powerful,  he  has  assumed  superiority,  and  has  clung 
to  that  role  for  many  generations. 

It  is  inconsistent,  however,  for  a  society  to  main- 
tain women  in  their  old  inferior  roles  and  at  the 
same  time  to  advance  technologically;  for  technology 
undermines  the  economic  basis  for  women's  status 
of  inferiority. 

'Ours  is  an  age  of  rapid  drastic  changes,'  writes 
Alva  Myrdal,  Swedish  minister  to  India  and  author- 
ity on  women's  rights.  'Almost  nowhere  can  we  find 
the  calm  and  tranquility  of  the  past  when  life  con- 
tinued unmodified  for  generations.  Everywhere  there 
is  a  stirring  and  a  movement,  if  not  unrest.  Even  in 
those  countries  where  women  seem,  outwardly  at 
least,  to  be  an  immovable,  voiceless  mass,  there  is 
an  influence  working  upon  them  and  the  images 
entering  their  minds  are  new  and  different.' 

From    Home    to    Industry 

Expose  women  to  culture,  to  education,  to  tech- 
nology, and  they  show  equal  understanding  and 
initiative. 

American  women  have  distinguished  themselves, 
not  only  as  artists,  writers  and  lecturers  of  note,  but 
have  ventured  into  hitherto  masculine  fields  such  as 
professional  photography,  engineering,  science,  law, 
medicine,  dentistry,  editing  and  politics. 

With  the  advent  of  the  sewing  machine,  the  type- 
writer and  the  telephone,  women  found  opportuni- 
ties, as  never  before,  to  experience  relative  economic 
independence. 

Factories  newly  equipped  with  sewing  machines 
found  girls  in  cities,  on  farms,  and  from  Europe,  to 
operate  the  machines  12  hours  daily  for  $2  per  week. 
How  they  stayed  with  it,  lodged,  clothed  and  fed 
themselves  on  that  pittance  is  inconceivable. 

Writers  called  attention  to  the  sad  plight  of 
'Bertha,  the  Sewing  Machine  Girl,'  drawing  many  a 
tear  and  pious  glance  Heavenward  from  their  read- 
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ers.  But  'Heaven  helps  only  those  who  help  them- 
selves.' The  girls  organized  a  union  and  struck  for 
a  10-hour  day.  Several  influential  citizens,  public 
opinion,  plus  a  good  lawyer  who  proved  by  statistics 
that  too  long  hours  actually  lowered  output  and  in- 
creased rate  of  accidents,  convinced  the  judge  and 
employers  —  and  the  girls  got  their  10-hour  day. 
Conditions  have  improved  tremendously  since  those 
times.  The  voices  of  thousands  of  united  workers 
have  more  bargaining  power  than  the  solitary  voice 
of  an  immigrant  woman  would  have,  and  the  modern 
'Bertha'  earns  a  fair  wage  under  better  working 
conditions. 

In  1870,  in  all  37  states,  there  were  only  930 
women  employed  in  offices. 

The  first  commercially  practical  typewriter  was 
introduced  in  1874.  Possibly  very  few  typists  of  to- 
day would  even  recognize  the  original  model  made 
of  sewing  machine  parts.    It  even  boasted  a  treadle. 

In  1881,  the  YWCA  undertook  to  train  a  few 
girls  to  operate  the  machine,  and  since  they  found 
employment  readily,  schools  were  opened  elsewhere. 
As  the  demand  increased,  business  schools  mush- 
roomed throughout  the  country.  Women  had  suc- 
cessfully invaded  another  masculine  sanctuary.  By 
1900  there  were  104,000  women  stenographers 
listed. 

Meanwhile  the  typewriter  had  undergone  con- 
siderable improvement.  Business  was  expanding 
from  small  family-owned  companies  to  large  corpora- 
tions, and  the  amount  of  necessary  paper  work  in- 
creased accordingly. 

The  adding  machine  and  the  comptometer  made 
their  first  appearance  about  1884.  The  touch  sys- 
tem of  typing  replaced  the  old  hunt-and-peck  meth- 
od, and  speed  contests  were  the  rage  in  the  early 
1900s. 

Shorthand  gave  the  girls  another  skill,  and  soon 
they  were  performing  secretarial  duties  as  well.  The 
dictaphone  appeared,  making  it  possible  for  one  to 
be  a  secretary  without  shorthand. 

World  War  I  greatly  increased  the  amount  of 
paper-work  involved  in  business.  Complex  govern- 
ment regulations,  and  passage  of  the  income-tax  law 
piled  the  paperwork  higher  and  higher.  More  and 
more  responsible  jobs  were  assigned  to  women. 
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There  are  now  addressograph,  mimeograph, 
hectograph,  comptometer,  tabulating  and  book  ma- 
chine operators,  and  9  out  of  10  are  women.  Where- 
as in  early  days  most  of  the  office  girls  were  single 
and  in  their  early  twenties,  the  average  age  now  is 
29,  and  44  per  cent  are  married. 

The  first  telephone  exchange  was  in  operation 
at  New  Haven,  Connecticut  about  1878,  and  by  1880 
duplicates  had  been  installed  in  several  cities.  The 
first  operators  were  15  to  16-year-old  boys.  They 
had  been  successful  enough  as  telegraphers,  but  this 
was  different.  They  were  apt  to  sass  the  customers 
or  play  pranks  on  them,  or  even  leave  the  switch- 
board unattended  and  take  off  in  a  body. 

In  desperation  a  few  managers  experimented  with 
women  for  operators,  and  they  proved  more  de- 
pendable. The  'Voice  with  a  Smile'  was  courteous 
and  eager  to  please.  More  and  more  girls  applied  for 
training.  They  liked  the  shorter  hours  and  some- 
what higher  pay  than  factories  or  stores  offered,  al- 
though the  switchboard  was  complicated,  the  office 
unattractive,  and  rest-rooms  were  unheard  of. 
Progress  has  been  made  on  all  fronts,  so  the  modern 
operator  enjoys  a  far  better  deal. 


Progress    Universal 

Having  reviewed  the  important  changes  in  the 
fortunes  of  American  women  during  these  past  75 
years,  let  us  observe  how  our  sisters  in  other  lands 
are  faring.  Countries  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia 
have  come  a  long  way  in  recognizing  women's  rights. 
In  India,  Madam  Pandit  is  a  great  leader  in  this 
crusade,  and  the  Minister  of  Health  is  also  a  woman. 
Inequalities  are  constantly  being  eliminated. 

Even  in  countries  such  as  Japan,  Pakistan,  and 
the  Arab  world  some  progress  is  being  made  in 
women's  rights.  The  general  level  of  education  has 
not  yet  affected  all  women  in  these  countries,  but 
a  new  type  of  woman  is  emerging.  Some  of  the  upper 
caste  women  have  had  secondary  schooling,  others 
university  training,  and  these  participate  in  com- 
munity and  civic  affairs  on  a  volunteer  basis. 

Their  greatest  problem  is  how  to  reach  other 
women  in  the  lower  strata  of  society,  bringing  edu- 
cation and  social  reforms  to  a  wider  segment,  and 
opening  opportunities  for  employment  to  all  levels 
of  the  economy. 

Before  1945,  Japanese  women  had  no  civil  rights. 
By  1950  some  15  million  women  had  registered  at 
the  polls.  In  June  1953  Japanese  women's  organiza- 
tions totaled  almost  7  million  members.  Today  many 
Japanese  women  are  entering  new  careers  in  indus- 
try, commerce,  diplomatic  service  and  the  profes- 
sions. 

The  United  Nations  has  been  active  in  promot- 
ing the  status  of  women  throughout  the  world.  The 
yearly  progress  reports  required  in  the  General  As- 
sembly act  as  a  spur  to  the  more  reluctant  states 
represented,  invoking  the  incentive  to  catch  up  with 
the  rest.  These  reports  include  any  progress  in  the 
rights  of  married  women  to  own  property  and  to 
have  custody  of  their  children.    International  Labor 


Organization  has  dealt  with  problems  of  equal  pay 
for  equal  work  and  opportunities  for  vocational 
education.  UNESCO  cooperates  with  these  groups 
and  conducts  worldwide  research  on  rights  of 
women. 

The  close  relationship  between  technological 
change  and  the  emancipation  of  women  is  so  appar- 
ent that  it  behooves  us  to  discover  women's  role  in 
earliest  stages  of  economic  development.  In  Israel, 
for  instance,  women  of  the  collective  farm  commun- 
ities return  from  work  to  their  homes  and  children 
with  new  ideas  and  techniques  because  they  are 
given  independent  jobs.  Anthropologists  and  sociolo- 
gists report  specific  situations  in  Africa  where  wom- 
en are  given  meaningful  tasks  and  varied  contacts. 

The  idea  is  that  the  women  may  become  innova- 
tors of  social  change  by  bringing  new  ways  of  doing 
things  and  new  ideas  directly  into  their  homes  to  be 
absorbed  by  various  members  of  the  family.  In  this 
way,  needed  reforms  may  germinate  within  the 
home,  radiating  from  there  to  the  entire  economic 
life,  thus  giving  the  human  entities  opportunity  to 
expand  consciously  with  their  changing  environment. 

There  are  really  no  scientific  grounds  for  the  as- 
sumption that  women  are  inferior  to  men.  In  his 
book,  'The  Political  Role  of  Women,'  Professor 
Maurice  Duverger  points  out,  'There  is  no  more  an 
inferior  sex  than  there  are  inferior  races  and  classes. 
But  there  is  a  sex,  and  there  are  races  and  classes 
who  have  come  to  believe  in  their  inferiority  because 
they  have  been  persuaded  of  it  in  justification  of 
their  subordinate  position  in  society.'  Also,  a  sci- 
entist, Ashley  Montagu,  contends  that  aside  from 
muscular  strength,  the  female  is  actually  superior  to 
the  male  biologically. 


Symbol    of   Opportunity 

Science  and  technology  are  affecting  practically 
the  entire  world  today.  Even  backward  areas  are 
awakening  to  a  new  consciousness  of  their  own 
potentialities  for  a  more  abundant  life.  Mechaniza- 
tion is  moving  into  automation  at  a  fast  pace,  es- 
pecially on  this  continent.  Not  until  the  Technate 
of  North  America  has  been  installed  will  each  and 
every  citizen  of  said  area  realize  the  full  potentialities 
of  automation  and  have  complete  access  to  its  use. 

To  Woman,  Technocracy  promises  complete 
equality  and  freedom  such  as  she  has  never  before 
enjoyed.  This  includes  the  right  to  control  the  size 
of  her  family,  and  concentrate  on  quality  of  living, 
not  mere  quantity  of  offspring.  Woman's  duties  as 
a  citizen  of  the  Technate  will  occupy  but  very  little 
of  her  time.  Her  household  tasks  will  certainly  be 
light.  There  will  be  time  for  exercise,  entertainment, 
and  for  extending  her  education  into  the  many  fields 
of  knowledge  and  research. 

Technocracy's  symbol,  the  monad,  aptly  illus- 
trates the  principle  of  equality  —  equality  of  sex,  of 
income,  and  of  opportunity.  Masculine  and  Fem- 
inine, one  plus  one  equals  One. 

— Henriette  Phillips 
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There  Ought  to  be  a  Law 


Dear  Senator: 

I  see  by  the  papers  where  the  Russians  are 
educating  more  scientists,  engineers  and  tech- 
nicians than  the  United  States  is,  and  our  lead- 
ers are  getting  worried  about  it.  But,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  Russians  are  not  getting  as 
much  training  in  spiritual  and  human  values 
as  our  students  get.  After  all,  those  are  the 
really  important  things,  as  President  Eisen- 
hower and  Mr.  Dulles  tells  us  every  time  they 
make  a  speech.  I  guess  scientists  and  engineers 
are  all  right  in  their  place,  but  they  can't  be 
trusted  with  really  important  things,  like  run- 
ning the  government. 

Years  ago,  when  Russia  didn't  have  many 
scientists  and  engineers  of  their  own,  they  went 
to  foreign  countries  and  hired  what  they 
needed,  including  some  from  the  United  States. 
Now,  I  think,  if  we  need  more  scientists  than 
we've  got,  it  is  only  fair  and  proper  for  Russia 
to  loan  us  some  of  hers.  They  should  be  very 
glad  to  come  over  here  and  work  for  the  wages 


we  pay.  So,  if  you  will  just  pass  a  law  to  let 
us  hire  all  the  Russian  scientists  and  engineers 
we  need,  then  our  problem  will  be  solved,  and 
we  won't  have  to  change  our  schools  over  to 
educate  more  of  them  ourselves.  Besides,  we 
don't  have  have  enough  good  science  teachers, 
and  anyway  who  wants  to  be  a  mere  scientist  or 
engineer  in  America  when  there  is  so  much 
more  money  to  be  made  in  business  and  other 
ways? 

Of  course,  the  Russians  who  come  over  here 
would  have  to  keep  quiet  about  communism  and 
atheism.  We  believe  in  freedom  over  here  and 
we  don't  want  our  people  contaminated  by  any 
foreign  ideas. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed) 
Beetal  Brayne 

P.S.:  We  could  also  hire  some  scientists 
from  Germany.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
some  good  ones  over  there,  too. 


Milwaukee  Journal  (NANA)  —  A  device  that 
promises  the  greatest  advances  in  astronomy  in  the 
350  years  since  invention  of  the  telescope  now  is 
being  developed  by  astronomers  of  the  naval  ob- 
servatory and  physicists  of  the  Carnegie  institution 
of  Washington  and  the  national  bureau  of  standards. 

It  may,  if  present  hopes  are  fulfilled,  enlarge 
creation  known  to  man  more  than  tenfold. 

The  device  may  enable  astronomers  to  photo- 
graph objects  in  space  whose  light  reaching  the 
earth  has  about  the  power  of  the  light  of  a  candle 
across  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  a  highly  complicated  combination  of  tele- 
scope and  television  tubes.  The  latter,  attached  to 
such  a  telescope  as  the  200-inch  one  at  Mount  Palo- 
mar,  Calif.,  would,  according  to  the  institution,  ex- 
tend the  "big  eye's"  range  into  space  at  least  two 
and  one-half  times. 

The  present  limit  reached  with  this  telescope  is  a 
tiny  patch  of  light  in  the  northern  sky  about  2,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000,000  (two  sextillion)  miles 
away.  It  is  a  vast  system  of  stars  comparable  to  the 
whole  milky  way  galaxy  of  which  the  solar  system  is 
an  infinitesimal  part.  These  stars  are  moving  out- 
ward into  the  unknown  of  infinity  at  a  speed  of 
26,000  miles  a  second.  Their  light  recorded  on  the 
films  of  the  astronomers  today  started  on  its  way 
toward  the  earth  at  a  speed  of  180,000  miles  a  sec- 
ond about  360,000,000  years  ago. 

The  new  device,  whose  present  status  was  ex- 
plained by  Dr.  John  S.  Hall  of  the  naval  observatory 
to  Washington  astronomers,  should  move  the  fron- 
tier of  creation  outward  by  at  least  3,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000.000  (three  sextillion)  miles  to  the  point 
where  objects  are  moving  outward  at  a  speed  of 
close  to  100.000  miles  a  second. 


Eventually,  it  has  been  assumed,  there  may  be  a 
point  where  objects  move  outward  from  some  postu- 
lated center  of  creation  at  the  speed  of  light  itself. 
There,  according  to  the  relativity  hypothesis,  is  an 
end  of  space  and  time. 

Although  notable  progress  is  being  made  on  the 
new  device  both  here  and  in  Europe,  great  difficul- 
ties remain  to  be  overcome,  Dr.  Hall  explained.  One 
part,  for  example,  requires  an  aluminum  film  from 
one-fifth  to  one-tenth  the  thickness  of  a  wave  length 
of  visible  light.  A  pack  of  500  of  these  is  about  half 
as  thick  as  a  sheet  of  tissue  paper.  Several  of  them 
vanished  while  they  were  being  carried,  with  ex- 
treme care,  up  one  floor  at  the  bureau  of  standards. 

In  the  device,  known  as  an  "image  converter," 
visible  light  received  by  the  telescope  is  converted 
into  electrons  of  much  shorter  wave  length.  Under 
ideal  conditions,  this  enables  taking  photographs 
with  the  same  amount  of  light  a  hundred  times  more 
rapidly. 

Mount  Palomar's  scope,  Dr.  Hall  explained, 
probably  represents  nearly  the  ultimate  size  at  which 
telescopes  can  be  built  for  practical  purposes.  A  larg- 
er one  would  show  little  more,  he  said,  and  in  some 
cases  not  as  much. 

The  new  device,  Dr.  Hall  said,  also  probably 
will  go  far  toward  solving  the  troublesome  problem 
brought  about  because  the  earth's  turbulent  atmos- 
phere makes  it  very  difficult  to  take  sharp  pictures 
of  the  planets.  By  cutting  down  the  exposure  time 
with  the  image  converter,  astronomers  will  be  able 
to  take  advantage  of  moments  of  good  visibility. 
Next  summer  the  device  will  be  used  to  photograph 
Mars  when  it  passes  closer  to  the  earth  than  it  has 
for  many  years. 
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AROUND  the  CONTINENT 


Howard  Scott  Speaking  Tour 

During  March  of  this  year,  Howard  Scott,  Di- 
rector-in-Chief  of  Technocracy  Inc..  went  on  a 
speaking  tour  of  the  Great  Lake  Region.  He  stopped 
at  five  points  and  spoke  at  seven  meetings,  four 
public  meetings  and  three  Membership  meetings. 
The  Tour  was  highly  successful  in  its  results,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  preparation  of  the  meet- 
ings by  the  Sections  of  Technocracy  and  from  the 
interest  shown  by  the  public.  This  was  achieved 
with  practically  no  paid  advertising  and  in  spite  of 
unusually  bad  weather  during  the  entire  Tour. 


The  Tour  started  off  with  a  meeting  in  the  Sher- 
man Hotel  in  Chicago  on  March  13.  Twice  as  many 
people  showed  up  as  had  been  anticipated,  with  the 
result  that  they  had  to  be  crowded  into  every  corner 
of  the  hall.  The  Chief  spoke  for  three  and  a  half 
hours,  and  still  the  audience  was  reluctant  to  leave. 
The  title  of  the  lecture  was  'The  Chips  Are  Down — 
the  Shape  of  Things  to  Come.'  The  audience  came 
from  many  points  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Indiana. 
To  some,  this  was  their  first  introduction  to  Tech- 
nocracy; others  had  attended  Technocracy  lectures 
as  far  back  as  1934.  A  large  majority  of  the  non- 
members  signed  cards  requesting  that  they  be  placed 
on  the  mailing  list  for  free  literature  and  notification 
of  future  Technocracy  events  in  the  area.  This  same 
pattern  characterized  the  other  public  meetings  on 
the  Tour.  On  March  14,  the  Chief  spoke  at  a  Mem- 
bership dinner  meeting  at  the  Golden  Ox  Restaurant 
in  Chicago. 

In  Detroit,  the  Membership  meeting  was  sched- 
uled first,  on  March  16.  The  public  meeting,  held 
the  next  evening,  was  a  dinner  meeting  at  Carl's 
Chop  House.  Although  there  was  a  severe  sleet 
storm  with  freezing  temperatures  that  night,  the 
meeting  was  jammed.  Additional  tables  and  chairs 
had  to  be  brought  in,  then  the  audience  flowed  be- 
yond the  dining  room  into  all  other  available  space. 
Yet  many  who  had  intended  to  come  had  not  been 
able  to  do  so,  because  of  the  weather.  There  was  a 
sizable  contingent  of  Members  and  guests  from 
various  points  in  Ontario,  others  from  several  Michi- 
gan points  outside  of  Detroit,  some  from  Ohio.  The 
interest  and  attention  of  the  audience  was  high. 
Among  the  guests  were  a  number  of  men  employed 
in  executive,  management,  and  technical  positions, 
as  well  as  some  labor  union  officials;  and  these  made 
the  question  period  particularly  stimulating.  The 
Chief  was  interviewed  by  a  top  flight  reporter  of  a 
leading  daily  newspaper,  but  not  a  line  was  printed. 


Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief  of  Technocracy  In- 
corporated, speaking  at  a  birthday  dinner  given  in  his 
honor  by  Members  of  the  New  York  City  area. 

— Techphoto 
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Capacity  meetings  of  a  similar  caliber  were  held 
in  Akron  and  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  March  20  and  23, 
respectively.  Both  were  dinner  meetings  with  the 
public  invited.  Howard  Scott  reminded  the  audience, 
among  other  things,  that  the  greatest  enemy  that 
North  America  has  to  contend  with  is  right  here  in 
our  own  midst  —  free-booting  free  enterprise!  The 
only  newspaper  writeup  on  the  Tour  appeared  in  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  was  headlined,  'Tech- 
nocrat Says  U.S.  Makes  Best  Rat  Race.'  It  was  not 
a  bad  writeup  for  the  daily  press.  While  in  Cleve- 
land, the  Chief  also  appeared  on  television,  being 
interviewed  for  fifteen  minutes,  beginning  at  6:30 
p.m.,  by  the  well-known  news  commentator,  Dorothy 
Fuldheim. 

The  Tour  was  concluded  with  an  Area  Member- 
ship meeting  at  Kent,  Ohio,  on  March  24,  being  com- 
bined with  the  annual  'New  Year's'  dinner  held  on 
or  near  the  Vernal  Equinox.  The  dinner  and  meet- 
ing were  attended  by  Technocrats  from  all  over 
Ohio. 

The  meetings  on  the  Tour  exceeded  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  Section  Officers  and  Members  in  charge 
of  preparations.  It  was  evident  that  Technocracy 
continues  to  be  a  live  and  interesting  subject  in  this 
vital  (and  vulnerable)  industrial  and  manufacturing 
area  of  the  United  States.  Automation  may  be  a  new 
word  and  a  new  idea  to  the  editors  of  the  daily 
newspapers  and  slick  magazines,  but  Technocracy 
was  speaking  of  the  automatic  factory  more  than 
twenty  years  ago.  Technocracy  is  still  away  out 
ahead  of  events. 

Although  the  Tour  was  over,  speaking  engage- 
ments were  not  yet  at  an  end  for  Howard  Scott.  For. 
soon  after  his  return,  he  was  to  be  the  honored  guest 
and  chief  speaker  at  a  birthday  dinner  given  for 
him  in  New  York  City  by  the  Members  of  that  area. 
The  Chief  was  in  fine  form,  and  gave  an  excellent 
and  up-to-date  analysis  of  conditions  on  the  North 
American  and  world  scenes,  then  answered  questions 
until  after  midnight. 

Technocracy  marches  on! 


Brigg's  Lecture 

On  March  18th  the  Technocrats  of  Regional 
Divisions  11833  and  11834  sponsored  a  public  meet- 
ing for  Harry  Briggs,  Authorized  Speaker  of  Tech- 
nocracy, from  Everett,  Washington.  The  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Assembly  Hall  at  837  S.  Grand 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Briggs  explained  to  the  audience  why  it  is 
impossible  for  the  present  so-called  good  times  to 
be  a  constant  way  of  life.  He  stated  that  vital  re- 
sources, such  as  water  and  petroleum,  are  becoming 
dangerously  low;  '1000  communities  in  the  United 
States  are  now  having  to  regulate  the  use  of  water.' 
Also,  we  cannot  expect  other  nations  of  the  world 
to  permit  the  United  States  with  a  population  of  165 


A  contingent  of  the  Gray  Fleet  which  escorted  Harry 
Briggs   from   the   airport   to   the   Section   Headquarters. 

— Techphoto 


Members    of    the    Los    Angeles    area    greeting    Harry 
Briggs  on  his  arrival  at  the  International  Airport. 

— Techphoto 


million,  to  continue  to  use  62''  of  the  world's  re- 
sources. He  emphasized  the  necessity  for  the  people 
of  this  Continent  to  awake  from  their  self-satisfied 
apathy  to  a  realization  of  what  will  happen  if  we  do 
not  stop  using  our  irreplaceable  resources  at  the 
present  reckless  rate. 
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Mr.  Briggs  also  indicated  what  our  standard  of 
living  could  be  with  a  sane,  efficiently  planned  use 
of  the  resources  and  technology  that  are  at  our 
disposal. 

Attending  the  meeting  were  people  from  many  of 
the  outlying  districts  around  Los  Angeles. 

Spring  Breakfast  Gala  Affair 

Section  2,  R.D.  11833  held  its  annual  Spring 
Breakfast  on  April  1st  in  Ferndell,  Griffith  Park. 
Invitations  were  sent  to  other  Sections  in  the  Area 
and  many  Members  from  these  Sections  attended. 
The  sun  shone  all  morning  and  it  was  a  gala  affair 
for  Technocrats  and  their  friends.  The  ham  and 
eggs  were  extra  delicious  eaten  out  in  the  balmy 
spring  air  and  beautiful  surroundings  of  Ferndell 
with  the  companionship  of  friends. 

Breakfast  was  served  from  10:00  a.m.  to 
12:00  M.  Those  who  came  early  stayed  to  chat  and 
drink  that  extra  cup  of  coffee  with  the  later  arrivals, 
and  all  agreed  it  was  a  fine  outing. 

It  also  gave  Technocrats  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent the  idea  of  Technocracy  to  the  public  with  their 


Gray    Cars.     It    requires   a    technological    design   to 
symbolize  a  technological  age. 


Annual  Spring  Breakfast  held  in  Ferndell  (Griffith 
Park)  under  the  sponsorship  of  Section  2,  R.D.  11833 
of  Los  Angeles. 


Federation  News  —  Automation's  possibilities 
and  problems  got  a  thorough  going-over  at  a  Yale 
University  conference  attended  by  spokesmen  from 
labor,  industry  and  government. 

Some  management  men  disparaged  the  job  place- 
ment headaches  that  will  follow  introduction  of  new 
machinery  "in  the  brave  new  world  of  Univao." 
They  saw  the  loss  of  jobs  as  "not  too  serious  a 
problem." 

Kenneth  G.  Van  Auken,  Jr.,  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  found  how- 
ever that  retraining  workers  for  higher  skilled  jobs 
did  not  always  result  in  the  desired  effect. 

In  one  concern,  which  he  did  not  identify,  only 
five  of  198  workers  directly  affected  by  introduction 
of  an  electronic  computing  device  were  able  to  get 
better  jobs  by  qualifying  as  computer  operators,  he 
reported. 

"Automation  could  have  almost  as  great  an  im- 
pact as  war  on  our  social  and  economic  institutions," 
AFL-CIO  Rep.  Ted  F.  Silvey  told  the  conference. 
He  suggested  that  a  social  subsidy  might  be  neces- 
sary to  aid  workers  displaced  by  the  new  processes. 

Unless  it  is  controlled,  Silvey  warned,  automa- 
tion will  "speed  up  the  death  of  dying  areas  such 
as  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  Scranton  and  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa." 

Yet  in  the  long  run,  he  continued,  it  can  produce 
a  four-day  work  week,  an  abundance  of  leisure  and 
"perhaps  a  new  motivation  for  living  other  than 
acquisitiveness." 


University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  —  A 
balloon-borne,  "diamond-studded"  device  which 
etches  meteorological  data  on  a  smoked  glass  plate  is 
one  of  the  latest  instruments  being  used  in  smog 
studies. 

Developed  by  Don  T.  Hilleary,  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles  meteorologist,  the  device 
is  known  as  a  meteorograph. 

The  instrument  was  brought  into  the  smog  pic- 
ture by  the  Air  Pollution  Foundation  and  three  such 
instruments  will  be  used  by  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Air  Pollution  Control  District  to  probe  the  inversion 
layer.  This  is  the  layer  of  hot  air  over  cold  air  that 
periodically  clamps  a  lid  on  pollutants  in  the  Los 
Angeles  basin,  trapping  smog. 

Heart  of  the  instrument,  which  is  designed  to  be 
attached  to  a  captive  balloon,  is  a  tiny  railway  car. 
The  car,  which  is  drawn  by  a  clock  mechanism, 
moves  along  at  the  snail's  pace  of  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  an  hour.  The  smoked  glass  plate  is  carried  by 
the  car  and  thus  data  is  plotted  on  it  against  time. 

Three  mechanisms  in  the  instrument  register, 
respectively,  temperature,  pressure,  and  humidity.  A 
recoiding  arm  with  a  diamond  point  is  attached  to 
each  mechanism  and  etches  responses  from  the 
mechanisms  on  the  smoked  glass  plate. 

The  instrument  is  a  foot  long,  weighs  about  a 
pound  and  has  its  own  tiny  air  conditioning  system 
to  ventilate  the  temperature  mechanism  which  is 
shielded  from  the  sun's  radiation. 
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The  PRICE  SYSTEM  vs.  EFFICIENCY 


North  America  production  astounds  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Yet  production  is  unbelievably  below 
reachable  limits.  Our  factories  could,  theoretically, 
produce  450  per  cent  to  1600  per  cent  more  than 
they  do.  Underproduction  is  due  to  inefficient 
methods  and  inefficient  machines.  It  is  due  to  not 
using  the  latest  technology,  oftentimes  because  an- 
other company  has  either  patented  the  process  or 
guards  the  improved  process  like  a  military  secret. 
It  is  also  due  to  much  undercapacity  operation  dur- 
ing the  hours  that  factories  are  open  and,  what  is 
most  important,  many  factories  operate  on  an  aver- 
age of  only  40  hours  of  the   168  hours  in  a  week. 

Let's  figure  out  the  efficiency  of  the  average  fac- 
tory and  business  from  the  standpoint  of  continuous 
operation.  The  average  business  or  plant  operates 
about  250  days  per  year  because  they  are  closed 
weekends  and  holidays.  This  accounts  for  110  of 
the  115  idle  days.  We  can  safely  assume  that  re- 
tooling, strikes,  shutdowns  and  catastrophes  will 
keep  them   from  operating  at  least  another  5  days. 

Most  plants  and  businesses  operate  8  hours  per 
day  although  there  are  notable  exceptions  such  as 
steel,  utility,  chemical  and  petroleum  industries, 
police  and  fire  departments  and  bulk  transportation. 
But  the  national  average  is  close  to  2000  hours  of 
operation  out  of  8760  hours  in  a  year.  Division  (2000 
divided  by  8760)  yields  a  load  factor  of  23%  pro- 
vided there  is  capacity  operation  during  those  2000 
hours  of  operation. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  figures  on 
efficiencies  or  production  speeds  for  industries  or 
averages  for  the  nation.  However,  the  writer's  per- 
sonal observations  of  nine  or  ten  small  mills  and  ma- 
chine shops  and  one  medium  screw-making  plant 
revealed  three  which  were  operating  at  less  than 
25%  of  capacity  while  open.  Thus,  their  load  factor 
was  under  6%.  None  exceeded  75%  while  in 
operation. 

That  efficiency,  during  production,  varies  tre- 
mendously may  be  noted  by  study  of  the  efficiency 
factors  of  paper  plants  from  the  chart  on  following 
page. 

The  efficiency  factor  is  obtained  by  dividing  the 
'product  value  per  inch  per  hour'  by  the  'labor  rate 
per  inch  per  hour.'  The  light  paper  mills,  No.  1  and 
No.  12,  show  a  difference  of  efficiency  of  1900%. 
Mill  No.  29  of  the  Kraft  Paper  Mills  is  almost 
12,500%  more  efficient  by  this  method  of  calculating 
efficiency  than  in  mill  No.  13.  Thus,  conceding  mill 
No.  29  as  100%  efficient,  mill  No.  13  is  less  than 
1%  efficient. 

By  how  much  do  our  living  standards  fail  to 
reach  the  abundance  that  is  possible?  How  much  less 
do  we  consume  each  year  because  of  Price  System  in- 
efficiencies? How  many  pleasures  are  we  forced  to 
postpone,  most  likely  forever,  because  of  the  Price 
System?  Many  surveys  find  that  we  could  at  least 
double  our  living  standards.  Yet  these  surveys 
usually  assume  that  it  would  be  done  within  Price 


System  limitations.  Their  assumption  explains  why 
they  foresee  nothing  more  than  a  doubling  of  living 
standards. 

Technocracy  blueprinted  an  energy-cost  system 
based  on  its  energy  survey  of  the  North  American 
Continent.  The  technologists,  engineers  and  sci- 
entists that  were  involved  ascertained  that  a  1000% 
standard-of-living  increase  with  less  than  one-third 
of  the  present  manhours  was  possible,  after  a  brief 
transition  period  to  construct  a  state  of  Technocracy 
— a  Technate. 

The  main  blame  for  our  shocking  failure  to 
achieve  industrial  efficiency  and  optimum  capacity* 
(consequently  extremely  high  living  standards)  falls 
squarely  on  our  feebleminded  and  lame  Price  Sys- 
tem. The  four  lame  appendages  of  the  Price  System 
are  (1)  wastes  in  production  and  distribution,  (2) 
wastes  in  consumption,  ( 3 )  waste  of  man-hours  and 
(4  )  waste  of  natural  resources. 

Let's  itemize  some  wastes  of  Price  System  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  and  briefly  note  how  the 
designs  of  Technocracy  Inc.  eliminate  such  waste 
and  thereby  raise  the  living  standards  on  this  con- 
tinent. 

1.  Too  much  plant  capacity.  Operation  and 
expansion  of  an  entire  industry  would  be  under  one 
group  which  would  have  available  exact  data  of  con- 
sumer and  sequence  demands  in  each  region  by  rea- 
son of  the  energy  certificate  method  of  accounting. 

2.  Lack  of  standardized  products,  practices  and 
grades.  The  energy  cost  method  and  a  central  con- 
trol would  insure  industry-wide  adoption  of  those 
products,  practices  and  grades  which  are  most  ef- 
fective and  show  the  least  energy  cost  per  unit. 

3.  Coordination  failures  —  lack  of  community 
planning  for  area  development,  lack  of  knowledge  of 
requirements  of  an  operation.  Can  1 00  independent 
factories  of  an  industry  coordinate  and  plan  better 
than  one  organization  composing  the  entire  industry? 

4.  Restraint  on  output.  No  profit  would  accrue 
to  anyone  in  a  Technate  by  lowering  output  despite 
demand. 

5.  Unused  and  suppressed  inventions;  secret 
processes.  Again  there  is  no  profit  possible  by  sup- 
pression; instead,  a  Continental  Research  Sequence 
would  have  authority  to  introduce  usable  inventions 
and  processes  as  soon  as  proven  and  feasible. 

6.  Duplication    of   services   and  factories.     Full 


*Optimum  capacity  is  defined  by  Koepke  in  'Plant 
Production  Control':  '.  .  .  as  the  output  which  can  be 
produced  at  the  lowest  over-all  unit  cost.'  Koepke 
states  that  when  optimum  capacity  is  exceeded,  ma- 
chine deterioration  or  some  other  factor  will  raise 
over-all  unit  costs  and  cannot  be  tolerated  for  ex- 
tended periods.  Capacity  production  in  a  Technate 
would  be  production  at  optimum  capacity  at  the  low- 
est overall  energy  cost  per  unit. 
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EFFICIENCY    DIFFERENCES    IN 

PAPER    MILLS 

Mill  No. 

Machine 

Production 

Labor  Rate 

Product 

Prod.  Value 

Efficiency 

Width 

Per  Inch/Hr. 

Average/Hr. 

Per  Inch 

Value 

Per  Inch/Hr. 

Factor 

H 

469 

6.8 

.872 

.128 

.0401 

.273 

2.13 

12 

678 

22.9 

.939 

.042 

.0764 

1.727 

41.12 

132 

260 

5.2 

.921 

.1771 

.0567 

.295 

1.7 

28 

936 

72.0 

1.053 

.0146 

.0358 

2.578 

176.6 

29 

168 

58.9 

.948 

.0161 

.0580 

3.416 

212.2 

i  Light  Paper  Mills 

2  Kraft  Paper  Mills 

coordination  and  planning  would  eliminate  such  con- 
ditions, when  entire  industries  are  operated  as  unit 
sequences  under  a  Continental  Control. 

7.  Political  considerations  as  a  [actor  in  locating 
plants.  Politics  and  profits  will  be  eliminated,  so  that 
considerations  in  production  and  distribution  will  be 
engineered  from  an  energy  cost  standpoint,  with 
the  demands  of  the  consumer  being  of  paramount 
importance. 

8.  Selling  costs,  e.g.  advertising,  the  expense 
account  racket,  bothersome  ads  and  commercials. 
Illustrated,  descriptive  catalogs  of  consumer  products 
will  suffice  to  acquaint  the  people  with  what  is  avail- 
able for  distribution. 

9.  Cross  hauling,  e.g.  western  beer  shipped  east 
and  eastern  beer  shipped  west.  Single  companies 
rarely  cross  haul  their  own  'stuff  because  they  can 
coordinate  their  transportation.  Likewise  a  coordi- 
nated Continental  industry  with  Regional  Divisions 
would  rarely  cross  haul  identical  products. 

10  Duplicated  retail  and  wholesale  buildings. 
When  there  is  no  competition  for  business,  the  dis- 
tribution centers  can  be  located  so  as  to  avoid  waste- 
ful duplication  of  service. 

1 1 .  Lack  o[  adequate  cost  systems.  Inefficien- 
cies cannot  always  be  measured  or  discovered.  The 
only  rational  'common-denominator'  of  cost  is  the 
extraneous  energy  cost,  which  is  the  one  the  Tech- 
nate  would  use,  as  explained  in  'The  Energy  Cer- 
tificate' pamphlet. 

12.  Lack  of  research.  The  greatest  research 
body  the  world  has  ever  known,  Continental  Re- 
search, would  be  organized  with  tremendous  facili- 
ties and  the  power  to  utilize  the  regular  flowlines 
for  experimentation. 

1 3.  Idle  machines.  The  entire  energy  account- 
ing system  is  designed  to  balance  production  with 
consumption  at  optimum  capacity. 

14.  Bankruptcies.  There  would  be  no  business 
or  finance  in  the  Technate,  hence  no  shutdowns  due 
to  financial  failures. 

15.  Obsolete  plants  and  machinery.  Much 
earlier  installation  of  newly  discovered  and  more 
efficient  machines,  plants,  and  processes  would  oc- 
cur in  the  Technate. 

16.  Excessive  numbers  of  brands,  models, 
styles,  sizes  and  types.  General  Electric  alone,  ac- 
cording to  Time,  manufactures  200,000  products. 
A  purchasing  agent  of  a  radio  and  television  whole- 
saler   has    catalogs    which    stack    up    five    feet    high. 
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They  only  partially  list  the  parts  manufactured  by 
radio  and  TV  companies  with  whom  his  firm  deals. 
There's  not  just  one  item  on  a  catalog  page  but  5, 
30,  100  or  200  items  per  page. 

Each  Price  System  firm  plans  production,  orders 
job  lots  of  raw  materials,  conducts  research  to  find 
the  most  economical  processes;  and  thus,  in  many 
cases,  duplicates  time,  motion  and  studies  of  com- 
petitors. Consider  the  enormous  duplication  of  effort 
by  the  more  than  4,000,000  businesses  in  the  United 
States  —  duplication  in  production,  in  training  em- 
ployees, and  duplication  in  selling.  Such  duplication 
and  inefficiency  are  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  for 
costs  of  production  are  included  in  selling  costs. 

Of  course,  many  firms  are  as  efficient  as  they 
can  be  within  Price  System  limitations,  if  we  ignore 
their  costly  load  factors.  However,  too  often  the 
products  are  purposely  shoddy,  and  lacking  in 
durability  and  utility.  From  a  Technocratic  stand- 
point, this  consideration  reduces  their  efficiency  be- 
low the  25%  load  factor  that  firms  average  as  a 
group.  Many  firms,  especially  retail  firms,  expand 
when  they  reach  25%  of  capacity,  instead  of  op- 
erating more  hours  in  the  week.  Often  this  is  a  neces- 
sity, because  the  public  is  conditioned  to  buy  dur- 
ing certain  hours,  and  because  so  many  people  are 
herded  to  work  during  the  same  hours.  The  public 
is  not  informed  how  unbalanced  demands  on  re- 
tailers raise  overhead  and  distribution. 

An  outstanding  waste  in  consumption  pertains  to 
passenger  automobiles.  About  90%  of  the  nation's 
total  horsepower  stands  under  the  hoods  of  around 
60,000,000  passenger  cars.  At  least  $60,000,000,000 
is  invested  in  them.  With  adequate  highways  and 
an  average  seating  capacity  of  five  persons,  250 
passenger-miles  can  be  delivered  in  an  hour,  because 
the  automobile  could  average  50  mph.  Theoretically 
only,  it  could  deliver  2,000,000  passenger-miles  in  a 
year  by  traveling  400,000  miles  in  the  year  with  760 
hours  being  allowed  for  maintenance  and  refueling. 
This  is  the  average  car's  capacity  on  a  yearlv  rate. 
Actually,  most  present  makes  would  be  'kaput'  be- 
fore the  year  was  up,  although  they  could  deliver  at 
the  2,000,000  passenger-mile  rate  during  the  life  of 
the  car. 

How  many  passenger-miles  does  the  average 
car  deliver  in  a  year?  It  is  driven  about  one  hour 
each  day  and  around  8000  miles  in  a  year.  (This 
yields  an  average  speed  of  less  than  25  mph. )  The 
average  number  of  occupants  is  1.7  during  use.  Mul- 
tiplying  1.7  passengers  by  8000  miles  yields  13,600 
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passenger-miles  per  year.  Using  the  formula:  Load 
Factor  equals  actual  use  x  100,  divided  by  capacity 
for  use,  then  the  load  factor  or  efficiency  of  the 
family  auto  is:  13,600  passenger-miles  x  100  (for 
percentage),  divided  by  2,000,000  passenger-miles, 
equals  0.68r/' ,  or  less  than  1%  efficiency. 

If  this  load  factor  could  be  raised  to  even  10%, 
our  capital  investment  in  passenger  cars  could  be  re- 
duced 90%  and  still  we  could  travel  by  car  as  much 
as  we  have  in  the  past. 

The  trick  of  accomplishing  this  would  be  a  Con- 
tinental Drive-It-Yourself  system.  You  would  go 
to  any  neighborhood  garage  and  present  a  driver's 
license  for  the  kind  of  vehicle  you  needed;  or  have 
the  vehicle  delivered  to  your  residence.  If  you  aver- 
aged so  many  miles  per  hour,  say  10  mph.,  you 
would  pay  the  energy  cost  only.  If  you  averaged 
less  than  this,  there  would  be  a  charge  for  time  as 
well  as  distance.  The  saving  to  the  nation  on  auto- 
mobiles would  enable  citizens  to  have  yachts  and 
airplanes  available  on  nearly  the  same  basis.  Thus, 
you  can  see  that,  in  effect,  you  would  have  more 
types  of  vehicles  available,  at  no  investment  cost 
to  you. 


Profits    or    Efficiency 

Of  course,  there  are  innumerable  items  in  our 
homes  that  are  used  less  than  an  hour  a  day.  That 
does  not  mean  that  it  is  feasible  or  desirable  to  put 
them  on  the  same  rental  cost  basis.  The  reason  for 
this  is  we  like  to  have  things  immediately  available 
when  we  want  them,  although  plenty  of  times  we 
have  to  hunt  and  hunt  through  piles  of  'junk'  for 
what  we  want.  A  considerable  part  of  our  standard 
of  living  depends  on  a  great  variety  of  personal 
possessions  being  immediately  available  to  us  when- 
ever we  are  so  inclined,  and  Technocracy  through 
its  program  of  abundance  would  increase  their  avail- 
ability. However,  in  the  case  of  automobiles  the  cost 
of  allowing  them  to  remain  idle  would  increase  the 
social  cost.  With  the  Drive-It- Yourself  system  you 
get  a  choice  whenever  you  wish,  at  actual  cost  to  the 
Technate. 

You  have  read  of  some  of  the  major  inefficiencies 
of  the  Price  System.  You  should  now  realize  that  it 
is  not  what  one  possesses  or  what  a  nation  possesses 
that  determines  a  standard  of  living.  No,  it  is  how 
much  we  use  those  items,  or,  more  technically  and 
exactly,  the  load  factors  on  those  items  and  facilities 
which  determine  our  living  standards.  Thus,  if  the 
Africans,  Japanese  or  Russians  possessed  only  one- 
tenth  what  we  possess  per  capita,  but  their  load  fac- 
tors were  ten  times  higher,  they  would  be  living  just 
as  'high'  as  we  are.  Remember  that,  the  next  time 
you  come  across  standard-of-living  statistics;  you 
can't  be  sure  who  is  'really  living'  until  you  know 
the  load  factors  too. 

Many  organizations  have  discovered  the  thou- 
sands of  idiocies  and  inconsistencies  of  the  Price 
System,  a  la  USA.  A  few  people  proudly  join  civic 
organizations  that  are  attempting  to  eliminate  par- 
ticular problems  in  the  USA,  for  example  the  elimi- 


nation of  highway  billboards.  There  are  also  many 
organizations  attempting  to  eliminate  or  solve  prob- 
lems that  are  not  indigenous  to  the  Price  System. 
For  the  former,  the  Price  System  causes  the  prob- 
lem, such  as  95%  of  all  crime.  For  the  latter  organi- 
zations, the  Price  System  obstructs  solutions  to  their 
problems  for  a  number  of  reasons:  1.  Perhaps  there's 
no  dollar  profit  in  solving  the  problem.  (Don't  ex- 
pect a  banker  to  invest  or  even  loan  money  upon 
the  merits  of  the  problem.  For  him,  there's  got  to 
be  a  sure  profit. )  2.  Perhaps  there's  no  government 
agency  responsible.  3.  Legislators  may  not  appro- 
priate the  money  or  pass  a  law  because  they  haven't 
been  logrolled  with  sharp  enough  canthooks.  4. 
Maybe  voters  can't  see  it'  either,  especially  if  it 
will  raise  taxes.  5.  Perhaps  someone  stands  to  profit 
from  the  existing  condition. 

So,  numerous  organizations  are  each  raising 
money  and  using  manpower  to  publicize  and  adver- 
tise some  one  of  the  countless  shortcoming  of  the 
Price  System.  It  seems  most  of  the  time  that  as  much 
effort  is  necessary  to  bring  about  a  minute  amount  of 
social  betterment  as  would  be  required  to  dissolve  the 
entire  Price  System. 

Technocracy  represents  the  ultimate  of  attain- 
ment of  the  goals  of  the  great  majority  of  charitable, 
social  service,  civic,  conservation  and  do-good'  or- 
ganizations, because  the  Price  System  would  be 
eliminated  with  Technocracy's  program.  Responsi- 
bility for  the  solutions  of  problems  is  automatically 
clarified  through  functional  alignment  of  men,  ma- 
chines and  materials.  Since  citizens  in  a  Technate 
may  obtain  all  they  can  consume  with  a  minimum  of 
effort,  much  machinery,  buildings,  laboratories,  en- 
ergy and  personnel  can  be  focused  on  continental 
problems  not  indigenous  to  the  Price  System,  such 
as  health  and  longevity. 

Pick  your  pet  Price  System  gripe.  Juvenile  de- 
linquency? TV  commercials?  Taxes?  Traffic?  Gyp 
artists?  Fear  of  gun-happy  criminals?  Foreign  give- 
aways? Technocracy  knows  the  one  solution.  How- 
ever, it  is  striving  against  public  apathy  toward  dis- 
solving the  Price  System. 


One    Final    Step 

What  would  you  do  with  your  car  if  it  had  as 
many  defects  as  the  Price  System?  Fix  each  one? 
No,  thousands  of  cars  are  junked  each  day  because 
they  have  reached  the  state  where  the  cost  of  repair 
is  much  too  high.  Your  best  bet  would  be  to  get  a 
new  car,  wouldn't  it?  Technocracy  is  advising  you 
to  demand  a  new  social  setup.  Its  installation 
won't  cost  you  anything  in  sweat  or  money.  There's 
only  one  final  step  to  be  made  toward  the  16-hour 
week  and  the  equivalent  of  a  $500  weekly  paycheck. 
North  American  citizens  must  demand  that  Tech- 
nocracy's program  of  abundance  be  installed. 

Learn  more  about  Technocracy  and  then  see 
how  you  feel  about  it. 

— W.  Ted  Moore 
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More  Application  of  .  .  . 


AUTOMATION 


Toward  Technological  Control 

Wall  St.  Journal  —  Electronics  has  moved  in  on 
highway  construction  and  operation. 

Automatic  aerial  cameras  spot  routes  for  new 
roads  and  help  survey  the  rights  of  way.  Television 
cameras  maintain  around-the-clock  vigil  at  tunnels 
on  the  West  Virginia  Turnpike,  on  Detroit  express- 
ways and  at  the  San  Francisco  bridge. 

Electronic  axle  counters  and  tabulating  equip- 
ment total  up  the  number  of  vehicles  using  toll  roads 
daily;  a  new  IBM  electronic  scale  weighs  trucks 
while  they're  in  motion  and  provides  a  punch-card 
tally  of  the  weight  for  toll-takers. 

Coming:  Remote  radio-controlled  lighted  signs 
to  warn  motorists  of  snow,  ice,  fog  and  other  high- 
way hazards.  Spotted  perhaps  miles  apart,  they'll 
be   turned   on   or  off   from  a  central   control   panel. 


Faster  and  Faster 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  December 
13,  1955  —  The  University  of  California  has 
awarded  a  contract  to  Remington  Rand  division  of 
Sperry  Rand,  Inc.,  for  construction  of  a  powerful 
new  type  of  electronic  computer  for  use  at  the  Atom- 
ic Energy  Commission's  Livermore  research  labora- 
tory. It  will  be  1 ,000  times  faster  than  the 
computers  now  in  use  and  will  be  known  as  the 
Livermore  Automatic  Research  Computer,  or  LARC. 


Displacing  Political  Plums 

Washington,  (UP)  —  Automation  —  the  re- 
placing of  men  with  machines  —  may  be  the  answer 
to  the  problem  of  a  growing  Federal  payroll,  govern- 
ment officials  say. 

Government  employees  are  as  easily  shaken  by 
the  prospect  of  losing  their  jobs  to  a  machine  as  any- 
one else.  Getting  money  from  the  Congressional 
appropriations  committees  to  finance  expensive  new 
machines  also  is  a  problem. 

Many  of  the  machines  have  been  developed  by 
the  government  itself,  with  most  of  the  big  strides 
in  the  field  of  atomic  energy. 

The  Post  Office  Department  also  is  studying  the 
uses  of  machines  to  help  it  cut  down  some  of  its 
mounting  deficit.  Out  of  this  has  come  the  recently 
announced  stamp  vending  machine  which  sells 
stamps  automatically  and  'talks'  recorded  messages. 

A  new  'superbrain'  soon  to  go  into  action  in  the 
Social  Security  system's  Baltimore  records  center 
which  will  compute  retirement  benefits  for  100  work- 
ers every  minute,  up  to  four  times  faster  than  the 
machines  now  in  use. 

Machines  put  in  use  over  the  past  10  years  in  the 
Treasury  Department's  Bureau  of  Public  Debt  to 
keep  track  of  interest  payments.  This  has  allowed 
that  bureau  to  cut  its  payroll  by  almost  one-third. 


This  is  part  of  the  360 -foot  conveyor  belt  in  Plymouth's 
new  engine  plant.  The  entire  piston  line  operation  is 
completely  automatic. 

— Photo  Courtesy  Chrysler  Corp. 
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New  tabulating  machines  used  to  compute  in- 
surance premiums  in  Veterans  Administration's  in- 
surance division.  Because  of  these  machines  the  VA 
has  pared  more  than  3000  workers  from  its  rolls 
since  1953. 

A  Weather  Bureau  machine  into  which  weather 
information  is  fed  for  daily  weather  maps  of  the 
United  States.  One  man  would  require  64  years  to 
do  what  the  machine  does  in  eight  minutes. 

The  Modern  Way 

From  a  central  office,  hundreds  of  miles  away, 
Bendix  'Electro-Span'  can  monitor  liquid  levels  of 
important  storage  reservoirs  for  water,  crude  oil, 
gas,  brine  and  many  other  liquids  located  in  many 
remote  and  isolated  sections  of  this  country.  It  takes 
crews  of  men  stationed  at  these  points  to  keep  a 
constant  check  of  volumes  and  to  open  and  close 
valves  to  balance  supply  and  demand.  The  work  is 
lonely,  expensive  to  maintain,  and  sometimes  dan- 
gerous. 

Now  Bendix  'Electro-Span'  can  take  over  the 
entire  job.  It's  a  completely  automatic  remote  meas- 
uring and  control  system  that  makes  measurements 
in  oil  storage  tanks,  controls  flow  in  water  systems, 
completely  operates  unattended  power  and  weather 
observation  stations  —  all  from  a  central  location. 
Liquid  level,  flow,  temperature,  electrical  quantities, 
pressure  or  shaft  position  are  types  of  information 
'Electro-Span'  delivers  immediately. 

The  system  also  acts  in  reverse,  enabling  the 
operator  to  control  pumps,  valves,  motors  and  circuit 
breakers  at  remote  locations.  'Electro-Span'  can  be 
used  over  any  telephone  or  telegraph  lines  or  by 
radio  or  microwave. 


Inconsistent  With  Facts 

Los  Angeles  Times  —  A  great  clamor  has  been 
stirred  up  over  automation  —  a  new  word  for  an  old 
process  which  has  split  U.  S.  opinion  right  down  the 
middle  —  wherein  management  maintains  that  any 
improvement  that  boosts  productivity  leads  to  higher 
consumption  and  employment,  and  labor  in  many 
instances  holds  it  synonymous  with  unemployment. 

.  .  .  Roy  Fruehauf,  president  of  Fruehauf  Trailer 
Co.,  has  added  his  voice  to  the  growing  chorus  in 
management  that  cite  the  past  record  of  automation 
to  prove  that  its  further  development  will  bring 
record  employment,  bigger  pay  checks,  and  a  shorter 
work  week. 

Casting  aside  "those  all  too  frequent  gloom-filled 
forecasts  about  automation,"  Fruehauf  told  news- 
Plymouth's  new  plant  includes  this  mammoth  broach, 
the  largest  machine  of  its  type  in  the  world.  At  full 
capacity  this  new  automobile  plant  will  produce  6,000  4 
engines  a  day. 

— Photo  Courtesy  Chrysler  Corp. 


men  in  New  York  that  he  visualized  automation 
bringing  "a  work  schedule  in  which  eventually  the 
week  end  may  be  longer  than  the  work  week." 

"That  will  mean  more  leisure  time  for  study, 
travel  and  play.  It  will  mean,  too,  a  stronger,  more 
productive  .  .  .  and  best  of  all,  a  happier  America," 
he  added. 

This  new  and  reassuring  prediction  concerning 
automation's  prospects,  in  contrast  to  some  expres- 
sions recently,  he  said,  is  based  on  Fruehauf's  ex- 
perience in  the  automation  processes  in  which  truck- 
trailers  already  play  an  important  part. 

.  .  .  "What  the  truck-trailer  has  done  in  Detroit 
— as  in  many  other  places  —  is  to  permit  the  auto 
makers  to  operate  without  burdensome,  expensive, 
space-taking  inventories,"  he  said.  It  has  speeded  up 
materials  handling  (which  represents  20  to  40%  of 
every  manufacturing  dollar  in  the  auto  industry) 
beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  even  five  years  ago." 


They  Asked  for  It 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles  — 
Victims  of  snarled  freeway  traffic,  take  heart: 
SWAC,  the  University  of  California  at  Los  An- 
geles' big  electronic  brain,  is  on  your  side  now. 

Preliminary  studies  by  D.  L.  Gerlough  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Transportation  and  Traffic  Engineering 
at  U.C.L.A.  have  convinced  him  that  the  large  scale 
electronic  computer  could  be  effectively  used  to  help 
solve  many  freeway  as  well  as  other  traffic  prob- 
lems. 
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NEWS    ITEMS    OF    SIGNIFICANCE 
QUOTED    FROM    THE    NATION'S    PRESS 


Don't  Dial  Benson 

Chicago  —  The  growth  in  size  of  farms  and  re- 
sulting scarcity  of  farm  land  is  closely  tied  in  with 
mechanization. 

Today  using  equipment  that  is  tractor-drawn  it 
requires  only  48  minutes  to  plow  an  acre,  compared 
to  2.6  hours  in  the  days  when  old  Dobbin  provided 
the  motive  power.  An  acre  of  wheat  can  be  com- 
bined and  stored  in  48  minutes  against  five  hours 
25  years  ago.  It  takes  only  two  hours  to  harvest  and 
crib  an  acre  of  corn  as  compared  to  seven  hours  in 
the  good  old  days. 

In  the  last  15  years  the  number  of  farm  tractors 
in  use  has  tripled,  from  1,500,000  to  4,750,000;  com- 
bines have  more  than  quadrupled,  from  190,000  to 
960,000  and  mechanical  corn  pickers  have  sextupled, 
from  110.000  to  660.000. 


Capitalizing  on  Poverty 

Akron  Beacon  Journal,  April  12  —  Several  apart- 
ment house  owners  were  recently  handed  orders  to 
clean  up  their  places  by  the  Health  Dept. 

.  .  .  The  list  of  requirements  with  which  they 
must  comply  includes  opening  up  sewers,  putting 
vents  in  stoves,  cleaning  up  rubbish,  garbage  and 
vermin  and  having  plumbing  repaired. 

The  inspectors  found  children  with  their  arms 
covered  with  cockroach  bites;  the  sewer  backed  up 
into  the  basement  where  trash  floated  on  the  water- 
soaked  stone  floor;  two  families  housed  in  three 
rooms  with  no  outside  ventilation  and  the  only  bath- 
room was  not  in  working  order. 

This,  in  the  land  of  abundance  —  where  we  have 
so  much,  people  have  to  live  in  slums  so  that  there 
is  room  to  store  the  goods  they  haven't  the  money 
to  buy. 


Time  for  Science 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles  —  "Facing 
the  New  Leisure"  was  the  theme  of  a  meeting  held 
by  ten  southern  California  agencies  and  social  or- 
ganizations in  cooperation  with  University  of  Cali- 
fornia extension  and  the  U.C.L.A.  Dept.  of  physical 
education. 

The  concept  that  leisure  is  a  social  problem  con- 
tradicts the  propaganda   that  machines  make   work. 


Calls  for  New  America 

Federation  News  —  ...  Writing  of  his  experi- 
ences in  labor  and  his  faith  in  American  ideals  of 
democracy,  Walter  P.  Reuther,  UAW  president  and 
vice-president  of  the  AFL-CIO,  said  that  every 
American  worker,  whether  or  not  he  carries  a  union 
card,  is  entitled  to  "sufficiently  high  wages  to  give 
him  the  means  of  enjoying  the  products  of  industry 
and  agriculture"  and  a  "steady  year-round  income 
instead  of  the  ups  and  downs  which  have  created 
insecurity." 

He  further  writes  that  the  test  for  machines  is 
not  how  much  they  can  produce  but  whether  we 
have  learned  to  "distribute  the  wealth  that  such 
machines  produce." 

"The  true  measure  of  the  greatness  of  our  civili- 
zation," he  says,  is  "our  ability  to  translate  material 
wealth  into  human  values  and  technical  progress  into 
human  dignity." 

"A  shorter  work  week  will  continue  to  be  one  of 
the  long  standing  goals  of  labor,  and  improvements 
in  technology"  will  make  possible  a  reduction  of 
weekly  hours,  he  predicts. 

Workers  do  not  want  a  "short  work  week  of  the 
kind  we  had  in  the  dark  depression  days,"  when 
they  "shared  misery,"  he  says,  but  a  "sharing  of  the 
abundance  that  the  economy  of  America  is  capable 
of  producing." 


Now  Mechanical  Sidewalks 

Washington,  April  21  (Los  Angeles  Times)  — 
Last  year  the  first  of  the  endless-belt  conveyors  — 
or  moving  roads  of  rubber  —  was  opened  in  the 
underground  station  of  the  Hudson  6  Manhattan 
Railroad  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  It  replaced  a  long 
10-degree  concrete  ramp  known  to  commuters  as 
Cardiac  Alley. 

Another  speedwalk  was  installed  at  the  Sam 
Houston  Coliseum  in  Houston,  Texas.  The  first  to 
span  a  pedestrian  bridge,  it  can  carry  15,000  persons 
an  hour  from  parking  areas  across  a  bayou  into  the 
auditorium. 

Texans  anticipate  yet  another  rolling  ramp  at 
the  Dallas  Airport.  ...  It  will  be  more  than  twice 
as  long  as  the  Houston  and  Jersey  City  conveyors 
combined.  A  similar  one  is  being  built  for  the  Phila- 
delphia Airport  to  move  passengers  and  baggage 
from  parking  lot  to  terminal  to  planes. 
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Defeating  the  Objective 

Albany,  New  York  —  New  York  State  will  go 
all-out  to  promote  the  education  of  its  gifted,  the 
State  Education  Department  has  disclosed. 

The  program  includes  revision  and  moderniza- 
tion of  present  science  and  English  syllabuses, 
utilization  of  industrial  scientists  as  teachers  in  high 
schools,  special  guidance  and  counseling  services, 
and  use  of  gold  seals  on  the  diplomas  of  honor  grad- 
uates as  an  incentive. 

It  is  time  that  recognition  is  taken  of  the  brilliant 
and  gifted  child,  for  it  is  those  above  average  in 
ability  that  are  the  leaven  of  our  society  as  a  whole. 

Their  abilities  should  be  allowed  to  develop  (not 
retarded)  from  the  very  beginning  of  their  school- 
ing. Furthermore  it  isn't  necessary  to  offer  so-called 
incentives  to  gifted  children  as  their  own  initiative 
will  propel  them  forward.  They  need  only  adult 
guidance  and  understanding. 


At  What  Physical  Cost? 

The  annual  Report  to  Employees  of  the  Good- 
year Tire  and  Rubber  Company  contains  a  short 
article  on  the  Goodyear  Atomic  installation  in  Pike 
County,  Ohio.  Although  the  plant  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted, it  was  consuming  at  the  end  of  1955  some 
2,000.000  KW  of  electrical  power.  This  is  more 
than  is  being  generated  by  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 
In  addition,  it  consumes  21,000,000  gallons  of  water 
per  day.  This  is  enough  water  to  supply  a  city  of 
140,000  inhabitants,  at  the  present  average  rate  of 
wasteful  consumption.  This  cost  does  not  include 
expenditures  incidental  to  the  procurement  of  atomic 
materials  and  their  transport  to  Ohio. 

Although  exact  figures  are  not  readily  available, 
it  is  reasonable  to  presume  from  what  we  do  know 
that  far  more  energy  goes  into  the  production  of 
atomic  materials  than  is  currently  recoverable  from 
them.  The  energy  that  is  poured  into  the  atomic 
energy  plants  of  the  nation  could  go  a  long  way 
toward  providing  abundance  for  all  citizens  of  North 
America.  The  'benefits'  derivable  from  megaton 
explosions  in  the  Pacific  and  kiloton  explosions  in 
Nevada  are  very  dubious  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
general  welfare. 


Our  Vanishing  Heritage 

Midland,  Texas,  (AP)  —  Visibility  dropped  to 
zero  in  this  Texas  city  as  the  year's  worst  dust  storm 
swallowed  portions  of  Texas,  Colorado,  New  Mex- 
ico and  Oklahoma. 

The  west  Texas  metropolis  of  Lubbock  reported 
one-eighth  mile  of  visibility  at  2:30  p.m.  and  wind 
gusts  of  60  miles  an  hour  —  "the  worst  storm  of 
the  season." 


Improved  Technique 

Baltimore  —  Temperatures  have  been  produced 
of  well  over  400,000  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  cor- 
responding brightness  700  times  greater  than  the 
surface  of  the  sun,  the  Air  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Command  announced.  The  temperatures  were 
created  and  measured  in  the  laboratory  and  last  less 
than  a  millionth  of  a  second.  To  produce  the  tem- 
perature, electric  energy  is  released  in  a  small  amount 
of  inert  gas  under  high  pressure.  Special  equipment 
had  to  be  developed  to  measure  the  temperature  and 
brightness  accurately. 

The  experiments  and  measuring  device  develop- 
ments were  conducted  by  Dr.  Heinz  Fischer,  chief 
of  the  electro-optical  section  of  the  Cambridge  Re- 
search Center.  Dr.  Fischer  is  a  former  German 
scientist  who  came  to  the  U.  S.  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II. 


The  Treadmill 

University  of  Calif.,  Berkeley  —  The  cost  of  liv- 
ing in  1955  for  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region  home- 
owning  wage  owner  rose  three  per  cent  over  the 
previous  year,  and  increased  two  per  cent,  and  two 
and  one  half  per  cent,  respectively,  for  the  salaried 
worker  and   the   wage  earner   who  rents  his  home. 

This  was  reported  in  the  annual  family  budgets 
priced  last  September  and  just  published  by  the 
Heller  Committee  for  Research  in  Social  Economics 
on    the   Berkeley   campus,    University  of   California. 

The  budgets  were  compiled  for  two  income 
levels;  wage  earner  families,  with  separate  budgets 
for  home  owners  and  home  renters;  and  salaried 
junior  professional  and  executive  families.  For  each 
group,  the  budget  family  consisted  of  four  members, 
including  a  boy  of  13  and  girl  of  eight. 

The  most  striking  cost  increase  for  any  single 
major  item  on  the  budget  was  in  housing.  The  an- 
nual cost  of  home  ownership  for  the  wage  earner 
was  13  per  cent  higher  than  in  1954;  for  the  salaried 
worker,  eight  and  one-half  per  cent  higher.  The 
average  1955  home  price  rose  eight  per  cent  and  16 
per  cent  each  for  the  salaried  and  wage  earner,  re- 
spectively. The  valuation  for  loan  purposes  in- 
creased, upping,  as  a  result,  the  size  of  the  mortgage 
proportionate  to  the  valuation.  Average  1955  taxes 
and  assessments  on  homes  were  up  13  per  cent  for 
the  salaried  worker,  and  24  per  cent  for  the  wage 
earner. 

The  home-owning  wage  earner's  total  budget  for 
1955  amounted  to  $5,797.90,  of  which  $514.26  went 
for  Federal  and  State  income  taxes,  and  $1,595.11 
was  spent  on  food.  Weekly,  this  amounted  to  $30 
for  meals  eaten  at  home. 

The  salaried  worker  had  a  total  budget  of 
$8,129.64  in  1955.  Food  was  the  major  item  in  his 
costs,  amounting  to  $2,046.72,  or  about  $34  a  week 
for  meals  eaten  at  home.  The  salaried  worker  spent 
$377.90  of  his  total  food  budget  for  meals  away 
from  home,  compared  to  the  $30.56  spent  for  out- 
side snacks  by  wage-earner  families. 
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Showing  the  Way 

University  of  California,  San  Francisco 
— A  revolution  in  knowledge  about  cells  and  other 
minute  biological  structures  is  being  accomplished 
by  means  of  a  new  laboratory  technique  involving 
the  electron  microscope. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  James  Rinehart,  pro- 
fessor of  pathology  in  the  University  of  California 
School  of  Medicine,  San  Francisco. 

.  .  .  The  technique,  which  utilizes  a  new  method 
of  preparing  cells  as  well  as  the  great  power  of  mag- 
nification of  the  electron  microscope  is  showing  sci- 
entists details  of  tissue  structure  previously  too  small 
to  be  seen  even  with  the  most  powerful  light  micro- 
scope. 

Not  only  have  new  structures  become  visible.  It 
is  possible  to  determine  the  biological  function  of  the 
new,  as  well  as  known  but  obscure,  structures.  .  .  . 


Science  Saves  Lives 

Melbourne,  Australia,  April  21  (Reuters)  —  A 
machine  which  enables  surgeons  to  stop  a  patient's 
heart  and  operate  on  it  for  30  minutes  has  been  in- 
vented by  three  Melbourne  doctors. 

The  machine,  called  an  oxygenator,  acts  as  a 
heart  by  pumping  blood  out  of  the  patient,  passing 
oxygen  through  it,  then  pumping  it  back  again. 

One  of  the  doctors,  Dr.  Trevor  Currie,  anaesthet- 
ic specialist  at  the  Royal  Melbourne  Hospital,  said 
the  machine  could  take  over  for  30  minutes  without 
the  least  danger  to  the  patient. 

But  he  emphasized  it  was  still  in  the  experimental 
stage.  He  said  it  would  cost  about  one-tenth  what 
similar  machines  invented  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
cost. 


Result  of  Technological  Gains 

There  are  5.4  million  farms  in  the  United  States 
today.  Persons  living  on  farms  number  24,819,000. 
Farm  people  constitute  less  than  one-sixth  of  the 
nation's  population.  As  recently  as  1930  they  were 
nearly  a  fourth,  and  only  forty  years  ago  more  than 
a  third. 

How  much  do  the  farmers  make?  About  a 
quarter  of  the  farms  have  a  value  of  products  sold 
that  amounts  to  less  than  $400  per  farm,  while  a 
little  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  farms  have  sales 
amounting  to  $10,000  or  more.  The  largest  groups 
are  in  the  $1,000  to  $2,500  range  or  the  $2,500  to 
$6,000  bracket. 

Production  is  up.  Though  the  number  of  farmers 
and  farm  workers  has  declined,  the  output  of  agri- 
culture has  increased  enormously  in  the  past  40 
years,  largely  due  to  technological  gains. 


New  Watering  Methods 

University  of  Calif.,  Davis,  Jan.  3  —  Green 
lawns  with  less  water  will  be  a  major  topic  covered 
at  the  annual  Northern  Calif.  Turfgrass  Conference 
to  be  held  on  the  University  of  California  campus  at 
Davis  Jan.  30  and  31. 

.  .  .  Discussion  of  water  use  according  to  types 
of  soil  and  grasses  .  .  .  and  how  much  money  has 
actually  been  saved  by  use  of  these  watering 
methods.  .  .  . 


Forcing  More  Social  Change 

Christian  Science  Monitor,  April  4  —  Optical 
measuring  instruments  readable  easily  to  three-mil- 
lionths  of  an  inch,  cutting  edges  cheap  enough  they 
can  be  thrown  away  like  razor  blades  when  dull,  and 
new  cutting  machines  that  vibrate  metal  away  with 
high-frequency  sound  waves  or  burn  it  away  with 
electrical  arcs. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  new  techniques  and  tools 
for  truer,  faster,  and  cheaper  machining  of  metals, 
displayed  here  at  the  $14,000,000  1956  industrial 
exposition  of  the  American  Society  of  Tool  Engi- 
neers. If  one  could  read  what  they  foretell,  he  could 
forecast  the  United  States  of  the  future. 

"Tools  always  predict  the  future,"  one  engineer 
here  explained.  "New  techniques,  new  machines, 
new  cutting  materials  make  possible  things  that  could 
not  have  been  built  before,"  he  continued,  adding 
the  examples:  "You  could  not  have  a  decent  auto- 
mobile brake  drum  until  you  had  carbide  cutting 
tools  to  machine  them.  Cut  glass  was  expensive  until 
silicon  carbides  were  available  for  glass-cutting." 
Production  machines,  "everyone  knows,  make  pos- 
sible the  mass  production  that  reduces  costs,"  he 
said. 

.  .  .  Keynoting  every  change  in  machine  design 
these  days  are  the  maxims:  Comfort  of  operation 
with  speed,  safety  with  precision. 

.  .  .  Crowds  press  close  upon  the  working  display 
of  any  radical  improvement  or  confusing  new  tech- 
nique. At  several  "metal  disintegrater"  displays,  for 
instance,  it  was  hard  to  coat-tail  an  attendant  for 
details. 

.  .  .  With  noisy  arcs  audible  —  and  visible  — 
many  feet  away,  a  similar  electrical  discharge  tech- 
nique was  shown  applied  to  grinding  the  face  of 
super-hard  carbide  steel-cutting  tools.  Arcing,  fast- 
spinning  brass  wheels  replaced  diamond  wheels,  and, 
according  to  one  discharge  grinder  company  spokes- 
man, reduce  the  cost  of  removing  one  cubic  inch  of 
carbide  from  $30  to  less  than  $3,  since  only  a  pound 
of  brass  is  consumed,  not  a  portion  of  an  expensive 
grinding  wheel. 

Change  is  accumulative,  and  culminates  only  in 
ever  and  ever  greater  magnitude  of  change  which 
forces  human  society  into  acceptance  of  a  progres- 
sively higher  living  standard. 
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Makes  More  Jobs??? 

Coatesville,  Penna.  —  A  steelman  sits  in  a  booth 
high  in  a  giant  shed  here,  surrounded  by  levers, 
dials,  red,  green  and  orange  lights  and  two  tele- 
vision receivers. 

This  array  of  dials  and  switches  and  TV  sets 
is  part  of  the  every-day  equipment  used  to  control 
this  nerve-center  of  a  completely  automated  'factory' 
at  Lukens  Steel  Co. 

In  this  new  $10.5  million,  U.  S.  Navy  financed 
alloy  plate  finishing  plant,  the  operator  watches 
chunks  of  plate  steel  weighing  up  to  16.5  tons  pass 
along  a  600-foot-line.  They  come  out  at  the  end 
tempered  to  a  required  toughness,  tensile  strength 
or  other  desired  characteristic. 

A  visitor  to  the  finishing  plant  has  to  look  care- 
fully to  see  signs  of  life,  although  production  pro- 
ceeds at  full-speed.  The  16-man  working  force,  in 
operating  pulpits,  is  mostly  out  of  sight,  while  a  huge 
transfer  table  rumbles  from  one  side  of  the  building 
to  another.  The  heat  treatment  line  stretches  through 
600  feet  of  the  1 ,000-foot-long  building.  Beyond  it 
and  beside  it  are  a  roller  leveler,  a  shear,  and  a  cut- 
ting device. 

The  eyes  of  these  16  men  are  supplemented  by 
nine  television  cameras  strategically  placed  through- 
out the  plant.  Six  of  these  are  on  the  heat  treatment 
line,  peering  into  corners  of  the  two  furnaces  which 
are  invisible  to  the  operator  in  his  pulpit.  Three 
more  straddle  the  shear,  also  operated  remotely. 

It  is  stated  that  steel  from  the  new  plant,  which 
is  rented  from  the  Navy,  can  be  controlled  to  a  high- 
er degree  than  steel  treated  in  'side  furnaces,'  and 
with  an  ideal  product  mix  can  process  material  about 
six  times  as  fast. 


Just  the  Beginning 

Detroit,  May  14  (AP)  —  Despite  almost  un- 
precedented April  production  cutbacks,  new  car  in- 
ventories have  continued  to  mount. 

The  sweeping  downward  adjustments  in  pro- 
duction and  accompanying  layoffs  in  the  industry 
result  from  the  heavy  stocks  of  unsold  new  cars  in 
dealers'  hands  —  recently  estimated  at  a  near  rec- 
ord 900,000  units.  Deepest  output  cuts  won't  occur 
until  July,  August  and  September,  but  there  will  be 
further  reductions  next  month.  Less  than  400,000 
cars  are  expected  to  be  built  in  July. 

The  Government  reported  that  unemployment 
in  the  auto  industry  rose  to  159,000  in  the  week 
ended  May  12.  These  figures  do  not  include  the 
approximately  350,000  General  Motors  workers  who 
were  made  idle  for  one  day  when  the  company  shut 
down  all  its  assembly  plants. 

The  159,000  jobless  total  represents  an  increase 
of  about  22,000  over  the  layoff  figure  for  the  week 
ended  April  28. 

Some  auto  firms  have  laid  off  approximately 
10,000  employees  for  an  indefinite  time. 


Detroit,  May  25  (AP)  —  Michigan's  unemploy- 
ment probably  will  average  200,000  —  one-twelfth 
of  its  labor  force  —  for  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
the  Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission  said 
today. 

Current  jobless  rolls  stand  at  220,000,  with 
128,000  of  the  total  in  the  metropolitan  Detroit  area, 
which  has  been  declared  by  the  Federal  government 
a  region  of  "critical  unemployment,"  along  with 
Flint  and  Monroe. 
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THE  FRONT  COVER 


The  rising  tide  of  debt  upon  which  the  aver- 
age American  has  embarked  to  the  'never  never 
land'  of  low  payments  is  worrying  the  economists 
and  lenders.  What  is  the  safe  percentage  of  debt 
in  ratio  to  disposable  income  (income  after 
taxes)?  The  answer  contains  so  many  variables 
that  an  exact  appraisal  of  the  current  situation 
is  impossible.  Many  loan  companies  consider  the 
individual  as  the  criterion,  others  the  general 
economic  and  employment  condition. 

However,  the  figures  of  instalment  buying 
and  mortgaged  property  can  be  used  to  deter- 
mine financial  trends.  These  show  the  percent- 
age of  disposable  income  being  spent,  before  it 
is  earned,  is  climbing  at  a  rate  that  compels  the 
'leaders  of  chiseling'  to  pause  and  consider  the 
outcome.  Remembrance  of  the  crash  of  1929 
and  the  depression  of  the  'dirty  thirties'  gives 
these  leaders  cold  shudders  to  think  of  what 
could  happen  now.  But,  trying  to  evaluate  to- 
day's economy  by  comparing  it  to  yesterday's  is 


like  trying  to  compare  an  ox  cart  to  an  airplane; 
the  only  likeness  between  them  is  that  both  are 
modes  of  transportation. 

How  far  to  apply  the  brakes  to  the  present 
'inflationary'  trend  is  a  difficult  decision  to  make. 
The  curbing  of  credit  too  much  would  cause  shut- 
downs in  industry  and  thereby  spread  alarm, 
but  continuation  of  the  present  accelerating  rate 
of  debt  which  has  reached  a  little  over  13%  in 
consumer  credit  and  33%  in  mortgage  debt  of 
the  disposable  income  (see  front  cover)  is  also 
inviting  a  financial  catastrophe. 

These  are  the  horns  of  the  dilemma  that  faces 
the  Price  System  'leaders  of  chiseling'  as  the 
stimulus  of  the  'cold  war'  is  reaching  its  in- 
evitable climax,  and  can  no  longer  keep  enough 
purchasing  power  in  circulation  to  buy  the 
products  of  our  advanced  technology  (this  is 
evidenced  by  constant  high  inventories);  and  a 
'hot  war'  is  certain  annihilation. 
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Facts-In-Brief 


Now  on  the  drawing  boards  of  American  aircraft 
designers  are  jet-propelled  commercial  airliners  that 
will  bring  New  York  and  Los  Angeles  within  four 
hours  of  each  other,  notes  a  new  survey  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund. 


Wall  Street  Journal,  May  23  —  Inventories  at 
the  end  of  March  totaled  $84.8  billion,  a  gain  of 
$1.2  billion  from  a  month  earlier  and  $6.2  billion 
from  a  year  earlier.  Manufacturers'  stocks  gained 
the  most. 


•s? 


Canadians  are  also  having  their  surplus  diffi- 
culties. They  feel  that  the  dumping  of  U.S.  low 
priced,  government  subsidized  wheat  is  not  only 
hurting  their  economy,  but  is  disrupting  the  world 
market.  And  they  are  deeply  resentful  over  the 
situation. 


Wars  have  not  been  the  sole  causes  of  piling  up 
public  debts,  but  they  dwarf  all  the  other  factors. 
In  no  other  country  is  the  relation  between  wars  and 
national  debt  clearer  than  in  the  United  States,  say 
the  authors  of  a  new  report  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Fund. 


■s? 


Truck  haulage  is  of  the  greatest  transport  im- 
portance to  farmers  in  the  United  States:  nearly 
90  per  cent  of  their  produce  is  trucked  directly  to 
initial  markets  and  the  rest  is  trucked  by  middlemen 
to  railroads  and  docks  for  shipment  to  other  points 
for  grading,  packing,  processing  and  storing,  notes 
a  new  study  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund. 


Mechanization.  Farm  motor  trucks  numbered 
less  than  1,000  in  1910,  but  had  reached  2.5  million 
by  1953.  Nearly  a  million  of  these  have  been  added 
since  1946.  Between  1910  and  1952,  the  number  of 
farm  automobiles  increased  from  around  50,000  to 
4.4  million;  grain  combines  from  1,000  to  887,000; 
corn  pickers  from  none  to  588,000;  and  farms  with 
milking  machines  from  12,000  to  686,000. 


*» 
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On  a  worldwide  basis,  the  consumption  of  new 
rubber  in  1955  was  2,625,000  long  tons,  compared 
to  2,505,000  long  tons  in  1954.  Of  this  amount, 
1,525,000  long  tons,  or  considerably  more  than  half, 
uas  consumed  by  the  United  States,  an  all-time  high. 
Of  this  latter  figure,  893,000  long  tons  was  synthetic 
rubber  and  632,000  long  tons  was  natural  rubber. 
( Based  on  figures  published  by  the  Goodyear  Tire 
and  Rubber  Company. ) 


It  is  estimated  that  2,000,000  acres  of  farmland 
each  year  are  lost  to  suburban  and  industrial  devel- 
opment, highway  construction,  and  the  like.  And  soil 
losses  through  these  causes  amount  to  several  times 
that  of  soil  erosion.  While  expansion  is  good  for 
business  and  necessary  for  prolonging  the  Price 
System,  it  is  not  good  for  the  social  welfare  of  the 
nation.  Only  by  the  application  of  science  to  the 
social  order  can  we  cope  with  the  developing  trends. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social   Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any 
other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  50  members  and 
running  up  *o  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endow- 
ments and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is 
supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and  dona- 
tions of  its  own  members.  The  widespread 
membership  activities  of  Technocracy  are 
pe'rormed  voluntarily;  no  royalties,  com- 
missions or  bonuses  are  paid,  and  only  a 
small  full-time  staff  receives  subsistence  al- 
lowances. The  annual  dues  are  $9.00  which 
are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Sec- 
tion. Members  wear  the  chromium  and  Ver- 
million insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Mon- 
ad, an  ancient  generic  symbol  signifying 
balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1918-19  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers,  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  organiza- 
tion. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non- 
profit, non-political,  non-sectarian  member- 
ship organization.  In  1934  Howard  Scott, 
Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continen- 
tal lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  present  Continent-wide  membership 
organization.  Since  1934  Technocracy  has 
grown  steadily  without  any  spectacular 
spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  u.itil 
early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tremerdous 
'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  bean  re- 
born suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  Ws  mem- 
bers,   headquarters,   etc.,   in   full   swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  member-,  of  Technoc- 
racy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armsd  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to 
discuss  Technocracy's  Program  with  any  in- 
terested people  and  Continental  Head- 
quarters will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone 
of  the  location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy 
unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  cit- 
izens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technccracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  th?  occu- 
pations, economic  levels,  races  and  oligions 
which  make  up  this  Continent.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  /Miens 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  politi- 
cians is  meant  those  holding  elective  office 
or  active  office  in  any  political  party.)  Doc- 
tor, lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher,  or  housewife — so  long  as 
you  are  a  patriotic  American — you  are  wel- 
come in  Technocracy. 


The  TECHNOCRAT 


Offering  to  the  American  public  a  medium  by  which  it  can  learn 
the  facts  regarding  the  transition  period  in  which  we  are  moving 
toward  a  New  America  of  technological  abundance. 


PAMPHLETS 


Introduction    to    Technocracy 25c 

Make    Way   for    Social    Change 15c 

Man    Hours   and    Distribution 15c 

The    Energy   Certificate 15c 

Science    vs.    Chaos 10c 


Continentalism — The   Mandate 

of  Survival    15c 

The    Culture    of   Abundance 15c 

'There'll    Always    be   an    England' ....  10c 

'Our   Counrty   Right  or  Wrong' 15c 

America    Must  Show  the  Way 15c 

'The  Sellout  of  the  Ages' 10c 
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DECREE  OF  DESTINY 

America  faces  simultaneously  both  opportunity  and 
disaster.    Destiny  knocks  at  the  door  of  this  Continent  — 
the  doorway  to  a  new  Continental  social  order.    We  must 
answer  this  opportunity  of  destiny  —  or  face  the  disaster 
of  the  anarchy  of  our  moronic  national  mediocrity. 

America  faces  the  greatest  social  change  in  the  re- 
corded history  of  mankind  —  the  downfall  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem, the  end  of  a  social  epoch.   The  epoch  of  small  opera- 
tions is  at  an  end.  The  new  epoch  of  Continental  operations 
is  about  to  be  born. 

The  march  of  events  decrees  that  America  must  face 
the  greatest  issue  of  all  time. 
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Editorial 


Assume  Responsibility 


Many  years  ago,  Technocracy  pointed  out  the 
fallacy  of  untrained  personnel  making  decisions 
in  the  operation  of  technological  equipment.  That 
this  analysis  is  proving  correct  is  now  becoming 
evident  with  dramatic  urgency  as  radio-activity 
is  reaching  alarming  proportions  as  indicated  by 
the  following  INS  dispatch: 

'A  group  of  the  nation's  leading  experts  on 
radio-activity  warned  today  that  "any  large  in- 
crease" in  hydrogen  bomb  explosions  could  be  "a 
matter  of  serious  concern"  to  the  human  race. 

'The  scientists  said  that  while  radiation  from 
current  tests  does  not  imperil  future  generations, 
there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  children 
deformed  at  birth  even  at  the  present  rate  of 
H-bomb  blasts. 

'This  estimate  of  the  danger  from  nuclear  radi- 
ation was  contained  in  a  special  report  issued  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Scientists  based  on  a 
year's  study  conducted  by  146  top  U.  S.  scientists. 

'The  "report  to  the  public"  recommended  a 
drastic  reduction  in  radiation  permitted  for  atomic 
workers  to  save  future  generations  from  hereditary 
damage.  .  .  .' 

In  the  June  9,  1956  issue  of  The  Saturday  Re- 
view is  a  timely  article  on  'Race  Poisoning  by 
Radiation'  by  H.  J.  Muller,  world  famous  biolo- 
gist of  the  University  of  Indiana  who  won  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  physiology  and  medicine  in  1946, 
and  he  has  been  warning  us  for  many  months 
about  the  dangers  of  walking  blindly  into  the 
Nuclear    Age: 

'  .  .  .  The  population  in  general  must  be  suf- 
ficiently protected  from  genetic  damage  by  the 
enforcement  of  a  low  enough  ceiling  of  radiation 
from  all  artificial  sources  combined.  This  means 
effective  supervision  over  medical  as  well  as  over 


industrial  and  military  uses  of  radiation,  and  over 
the  disposal  of  atomic  wastes.  In  setting  this  ceil- 
ing it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  only  one  roentgen 
delivered  to  each  100,000,000  people  will  do  100 
times  as  much  damage  to  posterity,  via  the  produc- 
tion of  mutations,  as  100  roentgens  delivered  to 
each  10,000  people.' 

The  editor's  summary  brings  out  the  fact  that 
Madame  Curie  died  of  slow  radium  poisoning; 
also  that  technicians  have  been  sterilized  by  im- 
proper X-ray  procedures.  A  cartoon  with  the  ar- 
ticle shows  that  if  we  are  careless  about  radiation- 
control,  the  man  of  the  future  may  be  a  technologi- 
cal wizard  but  a  biological  mess. 

In  the  past  and  present  social  order  controlled 
by  business  and  politics,  there  is  no  provision  for 
the  scientists  to  direct  the  ultimate  function  of 
their  discoveries.  Technocracy  has  contended  that 
events  brought  about  by  advancing  technology 
would  compel  the  scientists  and  trained  technicians 
to  assume  responsibility  of  direction;  and  then, 
through  necessity  for  the  continuation  of  life,  a 
scientific  social  order  would  have  to  be  instituted 
on  the  North  American  Continent. 

Only  Technocracy  has  the  design  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  a  scientific  functional  social  order. 
Therefore,  it  behooves  the  scientists  of  North 
America  to  become  conversant  with  Technocracy's 
design  and  be  prepared  to  assume  their  responsi- 
bility of  leadership,  without  Price  System  interfer- 
ence, into  the  New  America  of  the  near  future. 

Join  Technocracy  Now! 


THIS    ISSUES   COVER 

Turn   to   page    1 3 
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BACK  TO  SCHOOL  THEY  GO 


The  great  American  dream  is  that  of  getting  a  'break,'  which  usually  means 
becoming  the  beneficiary  from  someone  else's  bad  luck.  The  general  yearning 
is  for  an  unearned  income  of  sizeable  proportion;  yet,  where  is  the  teacher 
who  dares  advocate  a  high  standard  of  unearned  income  for  the  entire  popu- 
lation as  a  matter  of  social  heritage? 


September  is  the  month  of  the  year  when  most 
of  the  children  and  youth  of  the  country  start  on  an 
other  year  of  schooling.  A  major  proportion  of 
these  will  be  stuffed  into  antiquated  public  schools, 
a  smaller  number  will  be  crowded  into  modern 
schools;  some  from  the  more  prosperous  and  proud 
families  will  be  going  to  private  schools,  and  many 
others  will  line  up  in  front  of  parochial  schools. 
Only  a  few  of  the  several  million  children  enrolled' 
in  the  schools  will  receive  instruction  and  training 
compatible  with  the  age  in  which  we  live;  and  still 
fewer,  if  any,  will  be  adequately  oriented  for  the 
future  that  will  be  theirs.  A  great  many,  particu- 
larly those  attending  parochial  schools,  will  be  in- 
doctrinated in  things  that  aren't  so  and  prepared 
for  living  in  a  world  that  does  not  exist.  The  edu- 
cational systems  of  North  America,  in  general,  will 
continue  to  train  the  children  to  become  misfits  in 
their  environment. 

This  sorry  state  of  affairs  is  not  all  accidental 
although,  admittedly,  much  of  it  is  happenstance. 
The  essential  failings  of  the  public  educational 
system  are  deliberately  planned  and  worked  into 
the  system  by  the  Old  Guards  of  the  status  quo. 
(We  shall  limit  this  discussion  to  the  circumstances 
prevailing  within  the  public  school  system  and  pass 
by  the  private  and  parochial  schools,  whose  faults 
are  similar  although  they  may  vary  in  degree*) 

The  public  schools  are  dominated  from  the  top 
by  political  interests.  The  state  legislatures  deter- 
mine the  general  policies  for  the  respective  states 
and  regulate  the  expenditures.  In  turn  the  state 
legislatures  are  influenced  by  a  variety  of  other 
interested  parties  which  bring  pressure  to  bear  on 
the  legislatures  as  a  whole  and  on  legislators  as  in- 
dividuals. Among  these  are  various  businessmen's 
groups,  church  organizations,  veteran's  associa- 
tions, and  women's  clubs.   Most  of  this  pressure  is 


directed  toward  negative  results;  that  is,  it  is  de- 
vised to  restrict  and  narrow  the  information  and 
the  concepts  imparted  to  youth. 

More  directly  and  more  closely,  the  policies 
and  administrative  functions  of  the  school  system 
are  determined  by  the  school  boards,  most  of  which 
are  composed  of  picked  personnel  from  the  domi- 
nant economic,  religious,  and  political  groups  ol  the 
community,  although  their  final  selection  is  passed 
through  the  formality  of  a  public  election — usually 
at  an  odd  time,  when  very  few  people  turn  out  to 
vote.  Since  the  duties  of  the  school  boards  of  small 
communities  are  mostly  routine,  often  amounting 
to  no  more  than  approving  the  annual  budgets,  al- 
most any  honorable  resident  who  will  accept  the 
job,  will  do.  It  is  in  the  larger  cities  and  in  the 
higher  administrative  offices  that  the  real  political 
vigilance  is  practiced. 

Vicious   'Rat    Race' 

The  actual  administrative  work  is  handled  by 
appointed  administrators  and  their  hired  assist- 
ants. It  is  in  this  branch  of  the  educational  system 
that  the  most  vicious  rat  race  takes  place.  Here, 
there  is  a  struggle  for  position  and  authority  and, 
along  with  these,  the  higher  salaries.  It  is  in  this 
branch  that  one  must  be  acceptable  to  the  powers- 
that-be  in  the  community  and  the  nation.  One  may 
advance  up  to  a  certain  point  in  the  system  through 
scholarship,  training,  and  observing  the  accepted 
social  amenities.  Perhaps  this  point  is  as  high  as 
Assistant  Principal  of  a  large  school;  seldom  is  it 
higher. 

To  become  Principal,  Councilor,  Superintend- 
ent, or  some  other  higher  authority  in  the  educa- 
tional system,  one  must  be  'recommended'  by  some 
one  who  is  already  'in.'  Then,  it  is  a  matter  of  'per- 
sonality.'  This  last  covers  a  wide  range  of  charac- 
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teristics;  among  them,  one's  hereditary  and  social 
background,  one's  personal  and  organizational  as- 
sociations, one's  attitude  toward  society,  one's  class 
consciousness,  and  one's  exposed  moral  behavior. 
Beyond  these,  there  are  subtleties  that  evade  exact 
definition.  To  rise  in  the  system,  one  must  be  clev- 
er and  tough  underneath,  but  smooth  and  dissem- 
bling on  the  surface.  One  must  be  ambitious  and 
aggressive,  yet  not  appear  to  be  too  much  of  a 
'climber.'  And  one  must  be  callous  enough  to  take 
abuse  from  above  and  smart  enough  to  appear  con- 
tented and  congenial  in  the  presence  of  it. 

Many  a  would-be  administrator  in  the  educa- 
tional system,  after  fulfilling  all  other  require- 
ments, is  eliminated  on  the  basis  of  'personality.' 
The  most  frustrating  thing  about  being  so  rejected 
by  the  system  is  that  the  applicant  is  unable  to  find 
out  exactly  what  is  the  basis  for  the  rejection.  At 
most,  he  may  be  informed  that  it  was  on  'personal- 
ity grounds.'  If  the  aspirant  is  still  determined  to 
crash  the  system,  there  are  other  ways  of  dealing 
with  him  or  her;  among  the  more  extreme  of  these, 
framing  on  a  morals  charge,  commitment  to  a  men- 
tal institution  after  carefully  compiling  a  selected 
list  of  irregular  utterances  and  actions  (often  in- 
duced by  purposeful  goading),  or  prosecution  for 
some  alleged  criminal  act,  ranging  from  mishand- 
ling school  property  to  plotting  to  overthrow  the 
government.  The  present  'loyalty'  program  is  made 
to  order  for  this  type  of  inquisition.  (We  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  the  educational  system  is  any 
more  vicious  and  ruthless  than  other  administra- 
tive departments  in  society,  private  and  public; 
but  then,  neither  is  it  less  so.) 

The  administrative  hierarchy  in  the  educational 
system  has  a  great  deal  of  authority  with  respect  to 
routine  details  of  the  operations  and  it  is  permit- 
ted some  degree  of  non-controversial  experimenta- 
tion. But  it  is  not  the  final  authority  in  Education. 
There  are  eagle  eyes  watching  over  it  from  the  out- 
side. Among  the  self-appointed  guardians  of  the 
educational  system  are  the  manufacturers'  associ- 
ations (state  and  national),  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce, the  major  professional  societies,  super- 
patriotic  veterans'  and  women's  organizations,  po- 
litical committees,  and  the  dominant  religious  insti- 
tutions. These  usurpers  of  power  in  the  society  are 
narrow,  vicious,  and  cunning  in  their  demands  and 
restrictions  on  the  educational  system. 

One  way  in  which  there  'guardians'  over  the  ed- 
ucation of  youth  express  their  influence  is  through 


the  scrutinizing  and  censoring  of  text-books.  No 
line  must  appear  in  the  text-books  which  is  critical 
of  Free  Enterprise,  Christianity,  political  govern- 
ment, the  prevailing  social  mores,  or  which  casts 
doubt  on  the  integrity  of  established  professional 
groups.  Anything  that  implies  virtue  in  collective 
planning  and  cooperative  living  together  must  be 
deleted  on  the  excuse  that  it  constitutes  'creeping 
socialism,'  but  actually,  because  it  might  give  peo- 
ple an  idea  of  how  to  by-pass  some  of  the  gyp- 
rackets  of  the  Price  System  and  learn  to  live  better 
at  lower  cost.  The  Old  Guard  insists  that  the  chil- 
dren be  indoctrinated  in  Price  System  values  at  an 
early  age  and  that  they  get  used  to  being  'taken'  by 
the  system.  The  vigilance  against  forbidden  doc- 
trine in  school  text-books  has  been  so  strict  in  re- 
cent years  that  most  books  intended  for  this  pur- 
pose are  now  emasculated  and  slanted  by  the  au- 
thors and  publishers  before  they  are  printed.  After 
all,  writing  and  selling  text-books  is  a  business  en- 
terprise and  is  undertaken  primarily  for  financial 
gain. 

Information    Slanted 

It  is  true  that  a  diligent  scholar,  with  a  large  li- 
brary at  his  disposal,  can  find  almost  any  informa- 
tion that  has  been  printed,  if  he  has  the  time  and 
inclination  to  search  it  out.  But  for  the  student  in 
our  schools,  general  information  is  carefully 
picked  and  cleverly  warped  before  it  is  made  ac- 
cessible to  him.  Let  us  ask,  is  the  student  permitted, 
for  example,  to  review  the  advantages  of  low-cost 
public  power  as  contrasted  to  high-cost  private  en- 
terprise power?  No,  of  course  not;  that  is  'contro- 
versial.' In  most  places,  he  is  permitted  to  learn 
only  of  the  propaganda  arguments  supporting  pri- 
vate enterprise  power  in  comparison  to  the  alleged 
disadvantages  of  public  power.  He  is  told,  among 
other  things,  that  the  private  utilities  pay  taxes  to 
the  government  while  public  power  does  not.  But 
he  is  not  told  that  private  enterprise  merely  passes 
the  taxation  on  to  the  consumers  in  higher  rates; 
and  neither  is  he  told  that  the  profits  from  public 
power  go  to  the  government  instead  of  to  individ- 
uals and  that  these  amount  to  more  than  the  taxes 
that  free  enterprise  would  pay. 

Although  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  church 
and  state  is  written  into  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  this  principle  is  overtly  violated  in 
many  of  the  states  and  is  covertly  violated  in  all 
states.     For  example,   in  some  states  pre-selected 
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passages  from  the  Bible  must  be  read  in  all  class- 
rooms daily.  Most  states  permit  children  to  attend 
religious  schools,  part  or  full  time,  in  lieu  of  at- 
tending public  schools.  The  vigilantes  of  most  com- 
munities frown  upon  any  teaching  personnel  that 
are  not  members  of  the  one  or  few  dominant  church 
organizations  of  the  community.  A  professed  non- 
believer  is  likely  to  find  a  teaching  job  difficult  to 
get  in  most  communities  and  impossible  in  many. 
Only  in  those  communities  where  general  interest 
in  religion  is  lax  or  where  there  are  a  variety  of 
religions  represented,  with  none  dominant,  is  there 
a  virtual  separation  of  church  and  state.  The 
schools  must  tacitly  or  openly  support  the  super- 
naturalistic  religions  and  disavow  atheism. 

The  classroom  teachers  are  only  casually 
screened,  as  compared  to  the  personnel  of  the  high- 
er administrative  posts.  Due  to  the  nerve-wrack- 
ing task  of  supervising  a  crowded  classroom  of 
rambunctious  youngsters  plus  the  close  supervision 
of  one's  private  life  and  vacation  periods,  not 
many  people  are  eager  to  enter  the  teaching  profes- 
sion. Once,  there  was  the  lure  of  long  vacation 
periods  and  two-day  weekends,  in  contrast  to  the 
usual  periods  of  employment;  but  that  lure  has 
been  largely  nullified  by  easier  work  at  similar 
pay  in  other  employments  and  by  the  compulsions 
and  restrictions  which  now  accompany  a  teacher's 
vacation.  Consequently,  almost  any  qualified  per- 
son can  find  a  teaching  job  somewhere;  that  is,  if 
he  or  she  will  conform  to  the  accepted  social  pat- 
terns and  not  get  too  ambitious  for  advancement  in 
the  system. 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  good  teachers,  the 
general  quality  of  our  education  is  inferior  to  the 
requirements  of  our  age.  Many  people  with  high 
intelligence  and  training  turn  away  from  the  edu- 
cational field  to  find  more  lucrative  employment 
in  business  or  other  professions.  Several  factors 
other  than  the  personal  ability  of  the  teacher  con- 
tribute to  the  inferior  status  of  the  educational 
system.  One  of  these  is  teacher  morale.  Often  a 
teacher  is  placed  in  a  position  at  variance  with 
their  particular  training;  for  example,  she  may  be 
trained  for  teaching  English  in  high  school  and  be 
given  a  class  in  kindergarten.  The  average  low 
level  of  interest  and  intelligence  of  the  children  is 
enough  to  frustrate  a  conscientious  teacher;  partic- 
ularly when  lack  of  interest  in  learning  is  com- 
pensated for  by  an  avid  interest  in  mischief.  The 
restricted  means  of  discipline  available  to  the 
teacher  and  the  usual  excess  number  of  pupils  in 


the  class  rooms  contribute  to  a  lack  of  tranquility, 
which  often  threatens  to  get  out  of  hand  completely. 

On  the  whole,  parents  are  satisfied  if  the  chil- 
dren are  kept  off  the  streets  and  out  of  the  homes 
for  a  goodly  portion  of  the  time.  They  would  like 
their  children  to  get  good  marks  and  achieve  spe- 
cial honors  (so  they  can  brag  about  it  to  the  neigh- 
bors and  relatives) ;  however,  their  chief  concern  is 
being  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of  themselves 
having  to  handle  their  'spoiled  brats'  for  the  hours, 
days,  and  weeks  that  school  is  in  session.  They  re- 
sent any  special  discipline  being  applied  to  their 
offspring,  yet  they  blame  the  teachers  for  the  fail- 
ures and  misdeeds  displayed  by  their  sons  and 
daughters. 

Most  teachers  look  upon  teaching  as  a  means 
of  making  money.  Occupationally,  it  is  above 
average  in  pay,  and  it  is  fairly  respectable.  If  one 
does  not  regard  teaching  as  a  mission  in  life,  but 
only  as  a  chore  to  be  done,  it  need  not  be  a  severe 
strain  on  one's  nerves  and  health.  The  teachers 
who  feel  that  it  is  their  mission  in  life  to  mold  the 
characters  of  the  younger  generation  and  make 
men  and  women  of  distinction  out  of  the  human 
potpourri  that  is  passed  their  way,  are  in  for  a  dis- 
turbing and  frustrating  experience.  It  is  when  the 
teacher  can  become  relatively  inured  to  the  flow  of 
human  life  that  passes  through  the  classrooms,  go- 
ing through  the  routine  motions  and  patter  connect- 
ed with  imparting  cut-and-dried  information  and 
wisdom,  giving  simple  exams  and  being  generous 
with  the  marks,  that  her  life  is  easiest.  Along  with 
this,  she  must  keep  out  of  the  hair  of  the  higher 
administrators  and  display  little  initiative  or  talent 
for  extra-curricular  work. 

Whither   Youth 

In  spite  of  the  unpleasant  aspects  of  the  teach- 
ing profession,  its  personnel  is  very  jealous  of  its 
employment  in  the  system.  This  jealousy  flares  up 
whenever  any  program  of  mass  education  is  sug- 
gested, such  as  the  use  of  sound  motion  pictures  or 
television  to  impart  factual  information.  That  in- 
formation should  be  transmitted  to  young  people 
in  a  clear  and  objective  manner  via  mass  media  is 
treated  by  teachers  in  general  as  somehow  im- 
moral and  'inhuman.'  Yet  this  technique  has 
many  advantages  over  the  usual  classroom  methods 
of  instruction  and  no  real  disadvantages.  The  ar- 
guments against  it  are  purely  fictitious  and  clandes- 
tine.   Actually,  the  teachers  are  afraid  that  their 
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jobs  might  be  abolished.  The  live  teacher  has  a 
very  important  place  in  the  educational  system, 
but  that  place  is  not  where  the  job  can  be  handled 
much  better  by  mechanical  means. 

Teachers,  like  parents,  usually  over-rate  the 
importance  of  their  influence  on  the  lives  of  the 
next  generation.  For  the  most  part,  the  teacher 
is  only  one  of  a  large  series  of  influences  that  help 
develop  the  'character'  of  the  student.  The  chief 
determinants  are  the  hereditary  and  physiological 
influences  within  the  chromosomes  of  the  student 
himself.  The  youth  generally  works  out  his  own 
interests  and  pattern  in  life  insofar  as  the  environ- 
ment affords  him  an  opportunity,  albeit  he  gen- 
erally settles  for  some  trite  and  conventional  setup. 
Parents,  teachers,  chums,  and  other  associates  all 
play  a  part;  but  the  thing  that  is  most  influential 
in  guiding  a  youngster  is  a  personal  goal  in  life. 
If  the  teacher  can  orient  the  boy  or  girl  who  comes 
under  her  tutelage  toward  a  positive  and  purposive 
goal  in  life,  her  influence  may  be  very  great,  but 
this  is  not  a  common  experience.  Unfortunately, 
the  usual  goal  of  American  life  is  to  make  money 
— preferably,  lots  of  it — and  one's  endeavors  are 
only  means  toward  this  goal,  not  proud  achieve- 
ments in  their  own  right. 


Success,    Per    Se 

Not  all  students  are  adaptable  to  the  same  goal 
in  life,  so  it  is  useless  to  try  and  regiment  them 
into  a  uniform  pattern.  Some  are  limited  by  their 
biological  capacities  (general  or  specific),  and 
most  are  veered  in  various  directions  by  their 
interest-tendencies  and  circumstantial  influences. 
For  example,  a  child  may  be  limited  in  his  gen- 
eral mental  capacity  yet  have  a  rather  high  me- 
chanical intelligence.  His  inherent-tendencies  may 
cause  him  to  become  interested  in  machines,  prob- 
ably develop  a  yearning  to  be  a  driver  of  a  truck 
or  locomotive.  As  a  locomotive  driver  on  a  rail- 
road or  as  a  truck  driver  for  some  large  trucking 
service,  he  may  find  his  place  in  life.  Others,  of  a 
different  biological  nature  and  social  background, 
would  find  their  fulfillment  in  some  other  direc- 
tion. The  teacher  who  can  determine  the  capabil- 
ities and  interest-tendencies  of  a  student  and  orient 
him  within  his  environment  to  the  age  in  which  he 
lives  will  have  a  great  influence  on  the  life  of  the 
student  and  save  him  from  making  trial  and  error 
stumbles  in  search  of  a  goal.  The  dictum  of  a  great 
teacher  is  not  'follow  me,'  but  rather,  'learn  the 


facts  and  how  to  use  them,  then  chart  a  course  of 
your  own.' 

The  teacher  can  help  guide  the  student  insofar 
as  known  information  is  at  hand,  but  it  is  not  the 
teacher's  place  to  build  a  road  for  the  student  to 
follow.  This  latter  is  known  as  indoctrination. 
How  well  the  American  youth  is  indoctrinated  and 
regimented  has  been  revealed  by  polls  taken  among 
college  students  regarding  their  aspirations  for 
employment  and  culture.  The  overwhelming  ma- 
jority want  to  work  for  big  corporations  (or  have 
husbands  who  work  for  big  corporations)  and  live 
in  the  suburbs.  The  youth  of  America  is  repeatedly 
brain-washed  with  the  Doctrine  of  Success;  so 
much  so  that  Success,  per  se,  becomes  his  goal  in 
life.   The  means  is  incidental  and  secondary. 


The   Great   American    Dream 

The  American  teacher  is  not  trained,  encour- 
aged, or  even  permitted  to  guide  his  or  her  stu- 
dents along  their  indivdual  pathways  in  life.  In 
the  first  place,  the  teacher  is  burdened  with  far  too 
many  students  to  give  them  individual  attention; 
meets  with  them  only  briefly,  particularly  in  the 
upper  grades,  then  usually  in  a  group;  and  seldom 
has  them  for  more  than  one  year.  The  teachers 
are  expected  to  drill  the  students  in  certain  pre- 
scribed information,  which  has  been  censored,  de- 
leted, edited,  and  slanted.  As  a  consequence,  the 
American  child  learns  very  little  about  geography; 
only  a  collection  of  half-truths  and  myths  regard- 
ing history;  and  he  learns  almost  nothing  about 
co-operating  with  others  in  the  operation  of  a  col- 
lective society.  Very  few  pathways  in  modern  life 
are  so  unique  and  individualistic  that  one  can  go 
his  own  may  with  little  regard  for  other  people. 
Yet,  youth  is  indoctrinated  into  a  pattern  of  indi- 
vidual housing,  individual  transportation,  individ- 
ual purchasing,  and  anarchic  vocationalism. 

The  great  American  dream  is  that  of  getting  a 
'break,'  which  usually  means  becoming  the  bene- 
ficiary from  someone  else's  bad  luck.  The  general 
yearning  is  for  an  unearned  income  of  sizeable 
proportion;  yet,  where  is  the  teacher  who  dares 
advocate  a  high  standard  of  unearned  income  for 
the  entire  population  as  a  matter  of  social  heri- 
tage? An  unearned  income  must  be  treated  in  the 
classrooms  as  some  special  reward  that  society  be- 
stows upon  the  deserving  and  denies  to  the  unde- 
serving,   although    definitions    of   'deserving'    and 
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'undeserving'  are  rather  hazy   and  have  little   re- 
lationship to  observable  reality. 

Although  the  individual  may  have  personal 
goals  and  individualistic  tastes,  he  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  a  highly  organized  and  integrated  society; 
and  this  fact  must  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
the  child  is  being  oriented  to  life  on  this  Continent. 
He  must  be  taught  that  living  with  other  people  on 
a  tranquil  and  cooperative  basis  is  to  be  taken  for 
granted,  instead  of  treating  it  as  something  alien 
and  subversive.  One  may  be  an  individualist  in  a 
complex  society,  but  one  cannot  be  an  anarchist. 
The  more  efficiently  the  society  is  organized  for 
the  common  welfare,  the  more  gain  the  individual 
will  derive  from  it  and  the  less  he  will  have  to 
contribute;  and,  what  is  more  significant,  the  more 
he  can  be  an  individual  and  the  less  he  needs  to 
be  a  goosestepper.  However,  to  teach  such  in  this 
period  of  hysterical  'Americanism'  would  be  he- 
retical and  would  be  condemned  by  all  the  forces 
of  business  enterprise,  politics,  and  ecclesiasticism. 

Let  us  now  consider  a  new  type  of  role  for  the 
teacher — one  that  is  functional,  meaningful,  and 
satisfying.  Suppose  that  the  young  teacher,  enter- 
ing the  profession  as  a  career  after  a  period  of 
functional  training  for  the  job,  is  assigned  to  a 
dozen  or  so  youngsters  of  kindergarten  age,  that  is, 
about  five  years  old,  and  that  the  teacher  will  re- 
main with  this  same  group  for  the  next  twenty 
years.  At  the  end  of  twenty  years,  the  students 
will  be  ready  to  leave  the  educational  system  and 
enter  into  their  own  careers  and  the  teacher  will 
be  retired,  having  completed  his  or  her  service  to 
the  society. 


A   New   Approach 

In  this  kind  of  setup,  there  will  develop  a  close 
and  interesting  personal  relationship  between  the 
teacher  and  the  students.  They  will  get  to  know 
each  other  very  well  and  learn  the  art  of  getting 
along  together;  and  they  will  develop  a  sense  of 
belonging  to  a  group.  Being  of  the  same  age,  the 
problems  of  the  younger  generation  will  be  of  a 
similar  nature,  although  not  identical  for  all.  The 
pattern  of  life  will  be  progressive,  both  the  pat- 
tern of  the  individual  and  that  of  the  group.  The 
teacher  will  'grow  un'  with  the  students  and  be, 
in  a  way,  their  guardian,  adviser,  guide,  and  con- 
fessor. The  group  would  be  held  intact  as  much 
as  circumstances  permit,  although  some  transfers 


would  be  inevitable.  Thus,  there  would  develop 
among  the  members  a  lifelong  feeling  of  kinship 
and  fraternity  which  is  seldom  developed  among 
classmates  in  the  schools  of  today. 

Among  the  duties  of  the  teacher  would  be  that 
of  answering  questions  or  directing  the  students 
to  the  answers.  Factual  information  would  be  im- 
parted to  them  mostly  by  other  means,  particularly 
information  of  a  specialized  sort — through  tele- 
vision, motion  pictures,  specialist  instructors,  guid- 
ed tours,  etc. — but  it  would  be  elaborated  on  by 
discussion  within  the  group.  The  examinations 
would  be  objective  and  prepared  and  graded  by 
another  department  of  the  educational  system. 
The  career  teacher  would  be  with  the  students 
rather  than  against  them  in  their  quest  for  an  edu- 
cation, helping  them  and  guiding  thern,  but  not 
riding  them.  Discipline  would  have  to  be  instilled 
and  maintained  through  an  esprit  de  corps  rather 
than  through  reward  and  punishment  in  the  con- 
ventional sense. 


Education    Unshackled 

In  the  Technate,  the  Education  Sequence  will 
be  one  of  the  largest  from  the  standpoint  of  per- 
sonnel involved.  It  will  be  a  'natural'  for  those 
men  and  women  who  like  to  work  with  children 
under  compatible  and  positive  circumstances. 

There  will  be  no  political  budgets  to  be  com- 
promised; no  stinginess  in  the  use  of  space,  facil- 
ities, and  supplies;  no  tax  levies  to  be  put  to  a  vote 
of  the  electorate.  The  personnel  of  the  Education 
Sequence  will  receive  the  same  income  as  all  other 
Citizens  and  each  will  have  plenty  of  free  time  to 
devote  to  matters  of  choice.  The  teachers  will  not 
be  so  burdened  and  rushed  that  they  become  ex- 
asperated with  the  children  placed  in  their  care  and 
become  subject  to  nervous  breakdowns,  as  is  so 
common  today.  Education  can  and  will  be  made 
a  pleasant  and  highly  interesting  career  for  those 
who  enter  it. 

Technocracy  offers  the  greatest  and  most  en- 
viable social  goal  ever  devised  by  man.  It  offers 
abundance  of  physical  goods  and  services,  free- 
dom from  toil,  a  high  degree  of  health  and  se- 
curity, and  a  maximum  of  personal  opportunity 
for  the  individual.  In  the  Technate,  the  word 
'civilized'  will  have  a  proud  and  positive  mean- 
ing, not  be  used  sneeringly  as  an  epithet  in  refer- 
ence to  man's  refined  inhumanities,  as  so  frequent- 
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ly  happens  today.  The  maintenance  of  the  Tech- 
nale,  with  its  abundant  provision  and  high  regard 
for  the  individual,  will  constitute  a  goal  in  life 
that  will  appeal  to  every  student  and  teacher  alike. 

This  September,  will  the  children  enter  into  a 
study  of  Technocracy  and  its  social  advantages? 
Not  likely.  The  Old  Guard  will  be  on  its  toes,  mak- 
ing sure  that  no  mention  of  Technocracy  enters  the 
classrooms  (except  perhaps  in  a  disparaging  way 
in  some  upper  division  economics  class).  Many 
schools  will  be  forbidden  to  have  Technocracy  pub- 
lications  in   their  libraries;   and   in  many  places 


Technocrats  will  not  be  hired  as  teachers.  Thus, 
the  children  of  North  America  will  not  be  oriented 
toward  the  future  which  must  soon  become  their 
present,  but  they  will  be  trained  in  the  concepts  of 
the  past,  modified  to  incorporate  modern  gadgetry. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  failures  and  frustrations 
in  modern  life,  the  problem  of  'rebels  without  a 
cause'  will  be  a  growing  social  concern.  The  only 
real  remedy  is  a  social  goal  worthy  of  the  quest 
of  all  youth — a  Technate  for  North  America. 

—Wilton    Ivie,   CHQ. 


More  than  60%  of  the  population  (in  India) 
belongs  to  households  whose  monthly  expenditure 
"dare"  not  exceed  100  rupees  ($21.00). 

What  India  needs  today  to  man  its  front  lines 
against  underdevelopment  are  technicians  and 
engineers,  natural  scientists  and  chemists,  welders 
and  electricians,  etc. 

Instead,  what  its  behind-the-times  educational 
(systems)  have  been  providing  are  clerks  and  of- 
fice boys,  typists  and  stenographers,  bus  conduc- 
tors, salesmen,  and  soap-box  orators.  According  to 
a  prominent  Indian  educationalist,  "after  11  years 
in  school  and  another  four,  if  he  is  lucky,  at  the 
University,  a  young  Indian  emerges  with  a  smat- 
tering of  the  arts,  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the 
sciences,  and  an  ambition  to  be  Prime  Minister." 

When  these  eager,  high-spirited  youngsters  go 
out  into  the  world,  full  of  the  promise  of  plans  and 
projects  of  their  future,  they  usually  set  off  with 
springy  step  and  with  head  held  high.  Then  comes 
experience  after  sobering  experience. 

To  the  question,  "What  can  you  do?",  the  an- 
swer: "I  am  a  Bachelor  of  Arts"  is  no  answer  in 
1956  India. 

To  the  further  query,  "What  are  your  qualifi- 
cations?" it  no  longer  avails  even  the  elite  to  re- 
ply: "Sir,  I  have  just  come  down  from  Oxford." 

With  the  streets  of  many  a  town  almost  liter- 
ally paved  with  unemployed  graduates,  in  India 
it  is  the  specialists  and  the  men  with  dirty  hands 
who  now  are  forming  the  hard  core  of  the  new 
aristocracy  .  .  .  under  way  is  a  plan  to  attach 
training  schools  to  every  major  factory,  research 
institute,  laboratory  and  project  area  in  the  coun- 
try, so  that  the  probationer  can  learn  while  he 
earns,  as  he  replaces  his  pencil  with  a  spanner  and 


microscope.  In  this  way,  New  Delhi  hopes,  by 
1961,  to  set  up  a  cadre  of  20,000  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled engineers  to  man  its  three  new  1,000,000 
ton  steel  plants. 

Similarly,  at  the  site  of  .  .  .  refineries,  in  the 
multi-purpose  river  valley  projects,  in  the  ship- 
yards, manufacturing  plants  and  work-shops  of 
New  India,  foreign  technicians  and  experts  are 
teaching  skills  with  a  speed  and  efficiency  which 
surprises  them  and  delights  the  Government  of 
India  .  .  . 

But  the  hours  are  long,  the  work  is  hard  and 
the  progress  up  the  success  ladder  seem  very  slow. 
...  It  also  is  true  that  after  15  years  of  class- 
rooms it  is  not  easy  to  return  again  to  this  atmos- 
phere and  start  all  over  again. 

In  the  sphere  of  unskilled  labor,  the  problem, 
fortunately,  is  less  difficult.  As  the  second  Five- 
Year  Plan  shows,  New  Delhi  is  budgeted  to  absorb 
up  to  8,000,000  men  and  women  in  construction 
works,  irrigation  and  power  projects,  in  industry 
and  mines.  .  .  .  The  administration  would  rather 
use  manpower  than  machinery  even  on  its  major 
projects,  so  that  more  and  more  Indians  have  stea- 
dy employment  throughout  the  year.  For  instance, 
in  the  construction  of  the  Tungabhadra  Dam  in 
south  India,  a  total  of  20,000  construction  workers 
placed  enough  masonry  by  hand  to  build  the  dam 
160  feet  high  and  6,000  feet  long.  It  required 
two  8-hour  shifts  a  day  for  five  years  to  complete 
the  1,200,000  cubic  feet  of  masonry. 

Since  the  average  Indian  family  unit  works  out 
on  an  average  to  five  members,  here  were  100,000 
Indians  for  whom  the  fear  of  want  was  banished 
during  the  last  five  year  plan. 

— Sharokh  Sabavala,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  July   I  3. 
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The  Dinosaurs  Are  Expecting  Company 


A  few  weeks  ago,  as  we  were  browsing  through 
some  old  newspapers,  we  came  across  a  cartoon 
which  struck  us  as  unusually  significant.  It  de- 
picted a  huge  45,000-ton  battleship  being  towed 
toward  a  distant  shore  by  a  tiny  figure  in  an  equal- 
ly tiny  rowboat.  The  figure  was  labelled  'Atomic 
Bomb'  and  on  the  deck  of  the  battleship  was  shown 
a  naval  officer  who  was  shouting,  'You  can't  do 
this  to  us!'  To  which  the  Atomic  Bomb  replied, 
'The  heck  I  can't.'  On  the  distant  shore  were  gath- 
ered the  spirits  of  prehistoric  animals  and  the  car- 
toon was  captioned  'The  Dinosaurs  Are  Expecting 
Company.' 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt,  despite  the  pro- 
tests of  Naval  diehards,  that  the  atomic  bomb  has 
relegated  the  45,000-ton  battleship  to  the  limbo  of 
prehistoric  monsters,  but  it  is  not  this  fact  which 
struck  us  as  important.  What  made  this  cartoon 
seem  particularly  significant  to  us  is  the  fact  that 
our  entire  North  American  Price  System  with  most 
of  its  institutions  is  heading  the  same  way  and  so 
we  have  chosen  as  the  title  for  our  subject  'The 
Dinosaurs  Are  Expecting  Company.' 

A   Chain    Reaction 

When  man  first  used  energy,  other  than  his 
own  muscles,  in  doing  his  work,  he  started  a  chain 
reaction  which  has  not  stopped  and  probably  never 
will.  The  devastating  effects  upon  our  social  sys- 
tem are  every  bit  as  great  as  that  of  the  atomic 
bomb  upon  the  battlewagon  of  yesterday. 

When  we  speak  of  the  dinosaur  we  think  of 
some  of  a  species  of  prehistoric  monsters  which 
have  long  since  passed  over  to  those  distant  shores 
from  which  none  return.  They  are  extinct,  along 
with  the  mammoth,  the  dodo  and  many  others  of 
an  earlier  age.  The  dinosaur  did  not  become  ex- 
tinct because  of  man,  as  so  many  birds  and  animals 
have  in  more  recent  years.  Man  did  not  exist  in 
those  days.    No,  the  dinosaur  ceased  to  exist  be- 


cause he  was  unable  to  adjust  himself  to  the  chang- 
ing climatic  conditions  resulting  from  the  gradual 
cooling  off  of  the  earth.  Man  has  survived  be- 
cause he  was  able  to  adjust  himself,  not  only  to 
changing  climatic  conditions,  but  also  to  other 
changes  in  his  physical  environment. 

For  many  centuries  the  changes  in  man's  physi- 
cal environment  were  so  gradual  and  of  such  a 
minor  nature  that  he  readily  adapted  himself  to 
new  conditions.  In  fact,  he  hardly  noticed,  them. 
Even  with  the  introduction  of  the  steam  engine  it 
was  many  years  before  he  began  to  notice  any 
great  change  in  his  mode  of  living.  It  was  not  un- 
til the  turn  of  the  present  century  that  the  impact 
of  technology  —  that  is,  machines  powered  by  ex- 
traneous energy  —  really  began  to  cause  him  to 
wonder  what  was  going  on.  For,  as  the  chain  re- 
action we  mentioned  a  moment  ago  really  got  un- 
der way  things  began  to  happen  just  a  little  too 
fast  for  him  to  keep  up  with  in  a  social  system  de- 
veloped in  an  age  when  human  muscles  provided 
most  of  the  energy  used. 

And  so,  as  the  use  of  automatic  machinery 
grew  and  the  use  of  extraneous  energy  increased, 
culminating  in  the  development  of  atomic  energy, 
we  have  found  our  social  system  and  its  institu- 
tions becoming  progressively  more  inadequate,  as 
time  passed,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  living 
on  this  Continent  of  North  America.  The  North 
American  Price  System  is  not  merely  obsolete,  it 
is  rapidly  heading  for  extinction  and  must  soon, 
figuratively  speaking,  join  those  prehistoric  mon- 
sters on  that  distant  shore.  Yes,  the  dinosaurs  are 
expecting  company  —  but  soon! 

Now  let  us  make  clear  the  significance  of  the 
term  'extinct.'  Usually,  Technocracy  refers  to  the 
Price  System  as  'obsolete.'  So  it  is,  but  eventually 
it  will  be  extinct  —  at  least  so  far  as  the  North 
American  Continent  is  concerned.  It  will  have 
ceased  to  exist.    We  speak  of  the  spinning  wheel, 
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the  ox  cart,  the  hand  plow  or  the  oil  lamp  as  being 
obsolete.  That  is,  they  have  been  outmoded  by 
newer  methods.  The  spinning  wheel  has  been  re- 
placed by  the  power  loom;  the  ox  cart  by  diesel 
trucks;  the  hand  plow  by  the  tractor  and  a  vast  as- 
sortment of  farm  implements;  and  the  oil  lamp  by 
electric  light.  They  are  not  extinct,  because  here 
and  there,  even  on  this  Continent,  they  are  still 
used  —  even  as  the  Price  System,  rendered  obso- 
lete by  the  tremendous  productive  power  of  mod- 
ern technology,  is  still  used  as  a  method  of  social 
operation.  But  where  these  examples  of  obsoles- 
cence may  never  be  extinct  the  Price  System  must 
either  be  forced  into  extinction  or  we  must  return, 
along  the  tragic  path  of  social  chaos,  to  those 
primitive  days  when  conditions  of  natural  scarcity 
permitted  its  successful  operation.  If  that  is  al- 
lowed to  happen,  then  the  dinosaurs  may  expect  a 
great  deal  more  company,  because  many  millions 
of  North  America's  citizens  will  become  extinct. 
We  must  prepare  now  for  the  first  great  social 
change  of  history,  or  civilization  on  this  Continent 
will  go  the  way  of  Rome  and  Greece  and  the  other 
great  civilizations  of  the  past.  And  it  will  go  for 
the  same  reason  they  went  —  because  we  were  un- 
able to  adapt  ourselves  to  changing  conditions.  The 
dinosaur  disappeared  because  changing  climatic 
conditions  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  survive; 
the  Price  System  must  disappear  because  abun- 
dance, created  by  modern  technology,  makes  it 
impossible  for  it  to  survive. 

Facing    Oblivion 

Perhaps  some  of  you  still  wonder  why  Tech- 
nocracy states  that  a  Price  System  cannot  function 
under  conditions  of  abundance.  A  very  brief  ex- 
amination of  our  present  social  structure  should 
make  it  clear.  In  a  Price  System,  goods  are  manu- 
factured by  individuals  to  be  sold  at  a  profit.  That 
profit  represents  the  wages  or  standard  of  living 
paid  those  who  produce  the  goods.  In  order  that 
a  price  may  be  obtained  great  enough  to  pay  a 
profit  above  the  costs  of  manufacture,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  supply  below  the  point  at  which 
the  available  purchasing  power  can  absorb  it.  If 
this  is  not  done,  if  the  supply  is  allowed  to  rise 
above  this  point,  then  prices  fall  and  profits  vanish 
and  the  individuals  making  the  goods  cannot  stay 
in  business. 

Now,  when  goods  were  produced  by  hand  meth- 
ods, using  large  amounts  of  human  energy  in  the 
process,  it  was  natural  that  there  would  be  a  scar- 
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city  because  the  human  being  is  not  capable  of  pro- 
ducing much  unaided  by  machinery.  At  the  same 
time,  it  was  possible  to  distribute  purchasing  power 
because  the  services  of  almost  everyone  were 
needed  in  one  capacity  or  another.  Thus,  natural 
scarcity  prevailed,  prices  were  maintained  and 
purchasing  power  distributed,  all  conditions  pres- 
ent were  favorable  to  the  operation  of  a  Price  Sys- 
tem. 

But  —  just  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  introduce 
automatic  processes,  a  change,  unfavorable  to 
Price  System  operation,  begins  to  occur.  Produc- 
tion is  greatly  increased  because  the  machine  is  far 
more  productive  than  man.  Price  could  not  be 
maintained  unless  production  was  curtailed  be- 
cause the  supply  tended  to  exceed  purchasing 
power.  And  finally,  because  the  machine  uses  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electrical  energy  in  place  of  man- 
hours  of  human  energy,  unemployment  increased 
and  mass  purchasing  power  decreased.  Our  com- 
petitive system  makes  it  necessary  to  produce  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost  in  order  to  meet  competi- 
tive prices  and  this  automatically  results  in  in- 
creased use  of  automatic  machinery,  more  unem- 
ployment, less  purchasing  power,  greater  abun- 
dance and  so  on  in  a  never-ending  spiral  which 
must  inevitably  bring  about  the  complete  collapse 
of  the  Price  System  itself.  With  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  our  productive  capacity,  due  to  the  de- 
mands of  war,  industry  now  finds  itself  in  a  bad 
spot.  If  it  operates  full  time  the  result  will  be  an 
abundance  which  will  wreck  the  price  structure. 
If  it  curtails  production,  it  must  lay  off  workers 
and  there  will  be  insufficient  purchasing  power  to 
buy  back  the  little  it  does  produce.  What  to  do? 
The  confusion  in  politics,  the  uncertainty  in  busi- 
ness circles,  the  fear  among  labor  unions  of  un- 
employment, all  add  up  to  a  state  of  utter  con- 
fusion such  as  we  have  not  seen  since  the  crash  of 
1929. 

We  are  being  urged  to  preserve  our  system 
of  'free  enterprise'  but  to  do  this  would  mean  con- 
stantly increasing  government  subsidies,  because 
industry,  realizing  it  cannot  produce  at  a  profit  by 
the  time-hallowed  methods  of  this  Price  System,  in- 
sists on  having  its  profits  guaranteed  before  it  will 
produce.  For  example,  in  the  newspaper  PM  of 
June  24,  (1946)  Ingersoll  stated: 

'The  only  way  to  avoid  inflated  prices  is  pro- 
duction. There  must  be  more  than  enough  to  go 
around.  We  have  the  raw  materials,  we  have  the 
factories  and  we  have  the  skilled  workers  to  pro- 
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duce  more  than  enough  of  everything  we  need  in 
America.  But  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers says  that  we  can't  have  all  this  unless  we 
first  guarantee  the  owners  of  the  factories  and  raw 
material  handsome  profits.  .  .  .  This  reasoning  held 
that  industry  cannot  produce  unless  it  was  guar- 
anteed a  profit  for  every  step  it  took,  from  the  raw 
material  to  the  finished  product.' 

This,  then,  is  our  system  of  'free  enterprise'  — 
our  Price  System.  This  is  the  mess  we  are  asked 
to  preserve.  Quite  different  from  the  'brave  new 
world'  its  leaders  so  flamboyantly  promised  us  in 
expensive  full-page  ads,  paid  for  with  money  we 
invested  in  war  bonds,  isn't  it? 

Private  enterprise  cannot  'deliver  the  goods.' 
The  evidence  is  laid  before  us  every  day:  short- 
ages, shoddy  merchandise;  lack  of  co-ordination  is 
our  productive  activities;  political  expediency;  de- 
mands of  pressure  groups  for  special  favors  and 
privileges;  the  desperate  pleas  on  the  part  of  in- 
dustrial tycoons  who  see  their  power  faltering,  of 
politicians  who  see  their  prestige  vanishing,  of  cer- 
tain ecclesiastics  who  see  their  advantages  and 
prerogatives  in  jeopardy;  all  these  and  more  are 
the  evidences  of  a  social  system  facing  oblivion. 
On  every  hand  we  see  the  frantic  efforts  to  keep  the 
Price  System  alive,  but  the  total  failure  of  all  these 
efforts  must  be  a  foregone  conclusion  because  the 
conditions  under  which  the  patient  can  live  no 
longer  exist.  It  is  like  a  human  being  without  food 
or  water;  he  can  survive  a  short  while,  but  he  is 
doomed  to  inevitable  death. 

Designed   for   Abundance 

But  if  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  survival 
of  a  Price  System  no  longer  exist,  what  new  con- 
dition now  exists  and  what  form  of  society  can 
operate  under  this  new  condition?  We  now  have  a 
potential  abundance  of  physical  goods  produced 
by  technological  processes  with  little  human  labor. 
Yet,  these  goods  must  be  distributed  to  all  citizens 
of  the  North  American  Continent  and  the  new  form 
of  society  must  accomplish  this  regardless'  of  the 
amount  of  work  required  of  any  individual.  A 
perfect  balance  must  be  maintained  between  pro- 
duction and  consumption  so  that  there  will  be 
neither  shortages  nor  surpluses.  All  human  de- 
sires, compatible  with  the  general  welfare  of  so- 
ciety, must  be  completely  satisfied.  This  is  the  pri- 


mary objective  of  any  successful  form  of  human 
society. 

The  social  design  of  Technocracy  was  prepared 
with  lull  realization  of  the  conditions  which  would 
exist  as  a  result  of  the  trend  toward  greater  mech- 
anization of  industry.  The  design  conforms  to  all 
the  requirements  of  a  high-energy  civilization  such 
as  we  have  outlined  and  will  fulfill  all  the  func- 
tions mentioned.  By  using  all  known  automatic 
processes,  and  operating  on  a  full-load  basis,  24 
hours  a  day,  an  abundance  of  physical  goods  can 
be  produced,  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  popula- 
tion with  more  than  it  can  consume.  Distribution 
would  be  on  an  energy  cost  basis  effected  through 
the  medium  of  Energy  Certificates.  These  Certifi- 
cates would  be  made  available  to  every  citizen  of 
the  Continent,  men  and  women  alike,  in  an  equal 
amount  and  would  be  non-transferable,  thus  guar- 
anteeing his  or  her  full  share  of  goods  and  services 
produced.  All  energy  necessary  in  the  operation  of 
public  utilities  and  services  would  be  set  aside  be- 
fore the  Energy  Certificates  are  distributed,  thus 
eliminating  all  taxation. 

Each  industrial  or  service  sequence  would  be 
organized  for  the  highest  possible  efficiency  under 
the  leadership  of  those  men  and  women  trained  in 
that  particular  function.  The  activities  of  all  se- 
quences would  be  co-ordinated  by  a  Continental 
Control  Board  comprising  the  heads  of  all  the 
sequences. 

This,  in  very  brief  outline,  is  the  design  of  so- 
cial operation  made  necessary  by  the  constantly 
increasing  use  of  automatic  machinery  and  ex- 
traneous energy.  It  must  be  installed  before  the 
Price  System  collapses  if  we  are  to  avoid  social 
chaos.  Once  installed,  it  will  provide  the  people  of 
North  America  with  a  social  mechanism  by  means 
of  which  they  can  attain  the  highest  standard  of 
living  ever  known. 

The  North  American  Price  System  is  on  its 
way  out.  With  it  will  go  a  host  of  parasites:  politi- 
cians, financiers,  bankers,  stock  brokers,  sales- 
men, advertisers,  businessmen,  philanthropists, 
welfare  workers  and  other  dispensers  of  public  and 
private  charity.  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  in- 
dividuals, but  their  jobs,  which  are  obsolete  and 
have  no  place  in  an  economy  of  abundance.  Yes, 
the  dinosaurs  are  expecting  company  —  plenty  of 
it.    Don't  let  it  include  you  as  an  individual. 


Reprinted    by    special    request    from    the    Technocracy 
Digest  of  October,  1946. 


Join  Technocracy  Now! 


— Leslie    Bounds. 
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More  Application  of  .  .  . 


AUTOMATION 


Discovery  Through   Science 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  (AP)—  Dr.  Wendell  M. 
Stanley,  Nobel  prize-winning  scientist  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  says  science  may  be  "on  the 
verge  of  tremendous  discoveries"  linking  diseases 
of  unknown  origin  with  recently  discovered  "vir- 
uses in  search  of  a  disease." 

.  .  .  Extensive  research  to  pin  down  some  of 
these  organisms  was  under  way,  and  pay  dirt  al- 
ready had  been  struck  in  certain  areas.  For  ex- 
ample, he  said,  the  so-called  APC  viruses  in  aden- 
oids and  throats  of  children  have  been  linked — or 
at  least  some  of  them  have —  with  certain  forms  of 
cold-like  illness,  Stanley  told  reporters  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Federation  of  American  Socie- 
ties for  Experimental  Biology.  .  .  . 

Stanley,  declaring  that  it  is  known  that  cer- 
tain forms  of  animal  cancer  are  caused  by  viruses, 
said  it's  conceivable  that  the  development  of  hu- 
man cancer  may  be  linked  in  some  way  with  a 
virus  getting  into  a  cell.  .  .  . 
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No  Yak — More  Jack 

Control  Engineering,  July — A  new  cry  has 
been  taken  up  by  British  workers  who  see  their 
lives  changed  by  automation.  Oddly  enough,  it  is 
not  the  cry  of  those  who  fear  replacement  by  auto- 
matic machines,  but  of  those  who  know  they'll  re- 
main when  the  machines  take  over.  The  cry  is  for 
"lonely  pay"  to  compensate  for  loss  of  human 
companionship  on  the  job.  It  was  first  raised  at 
the  Shell  and  Esso  plants  in  Cheshire  and  became 
an  issue  at  the  annual  conference  of  the  British 
Amalgamated  Engineering  Union. 

Eliminates   Needless   Services 

Dearborn,  Mich. — A  mechanic  will  aim  an 
electro-magnetic  radiation  gun  at  a  white  Ford, 
and  presto,  the  car  is  red,  blue,  black  or  any  color 
that  the  customer  desires. 

This  is  just  one  'future  possibility'  described 
at  a  recent  Ford  Motor  Company's  engineering 
forum  by  Del  S.  Harder,  executive  vice  president. 

Car  washing  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past  said 
Mr.  Harder  as  he  explained:  'This  paint  would  al- 
most be  self-cleaning,  as  it  would  have  the  ability 
to  actually  expel  dust  and  dirt  from  its  surface 
when  passed  through  an  energy  field.  The  field 
could  be  electro-static  or  supersonic,  and  would  do 
the  cleaning  job  better  than  any  wash  rack  you've 
seen.'  In  the  factory  the  new  process  would  mean 
'tremendous  savings  in  manpower  and  plant  equip- 
ment,' he  added.  The  factory  could  eliminate  cer- 
tain spray  booths  and  paint  storage  facilities. 

i 

The  NORC  (Naval  Research  Calculator),  built  by 
IBM  for  the  U.  S.  Navy,  does  arithmetic  just  as  a 
person.  In  this  problem  it  says  "6  times  2  are  2  and 
I  to  carry" — but  it  does  it  in  a  millionth  of  a  second. 
With  its  great  speed  it  can  come  up  with  the  answer 
to  the  multiplication  of  two  thirteen-digit  numbers, 
such  as  those  shown  here,  in  3  I  millionths  of  a  second. 

— Photo   Courtesy   U.   S.   Navy. 
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Unsnarl    Price   System    First 

Wall  St.  Journal — With  the  installation  of  an 
electronic  device  called  'El-Tec'  it  is  claimed  that 
the  driver  of  an  emergency  vehicle  can  control 
traffic  signals  for  blocks  ahead  with  radio.  By 
turning  on  the  'El-Tec'  transmitter  the  traffic  lights 
ahead  start  changing.  All  signals  are  four-way 
red  for  blocks  and  the  route  is  cleared  electronic- 
ally. 


Application    Universal 

Wall  St.  Journal,  Libertyville,  111. — Factory 
automation,  long  regarded  as  adaptable  chiefly  to 
an  industrial  aristocracy  of  huge  auto,  appliance, 
chemical  or  oil  plants,  is  fast  spreading  among  the 
small  business  population.  .  .  . 

Automation  equipment  also  is  popping  up  in 
plants  of  other  small  and  medium  sized  manufac- 
turers making  products  ranging  from  pots  and 
pans  to  fish  rods  and  from  door  hinges  and  toys 
to  pretzel  machines  and  even  canary  cage  equip- 
ment. 

"Many  people  think  of  automation  as  being 
applicable  mainly  to  the  big  plant.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, is  that  small  and  medium  sized  plants  are  be- 
ginning to  awaken  to  the  possibilities  of  automa- 
tion too,"  says  Harry  E.  Conrad,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Society  of  Tool  Engineers,  in 
Detroit. 

"They  are  discovering  that  automation  can  ef- 
fect savings  in  labor,  parts,  rejections,  production 
time,  machine  maintenance  and  production  space 
in  small  plants,  too,"  says  D.  H.  Mclver,  vice  presi- 
dent of  Ex-Cell-o  Corp.,  Detroit  machine  tool  build- 
ers. .  .  . 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  University 
Park,  Pa.,  finds  interest  in  automation  so  strong 
among  small  and  medium  sized  plants  that  it  re- 
cently held  a  seminar  on  small  plant  automation. 

An  Indiana  fish  rod  stock  manufacturer  has  au- 
tomated production  of  glass  reinforced  polyester 
fishing  rod  blanks,  with  machines  automatically 
turning  out  seven  miles  of  fish  rod  stock  every  24 
hours.  Every  evening  workers  head  home,  and  the 
machines  run  themselves  through  the  night. 


No   Help  Wanted 

Popular  Electronics,  July  —  The  owner  of  a 
small  tool  factory  outside  Chicago  finally  lost  his 
temper  and  blurted  out  to  the  union  leader: 

"So  go  out  on  strike!    You'll  be  sorry!" 

It  was  a  plant  employing  82  people.  They 
produced  only  one  item — an  odd-shaped  metallic 
wing  section  made  expressly  for  a  large  aircraft 
manufacturer  on  the  West  Coast.  The  union  had 
got  wind  of  a  new  sales  contract.  They  wanted  an- 
other nickel  an  hour.  They  struck. 

While  the  pickets  walked  with  signs  for  the 
next  few  weeks,  some  strange  trucks  pushed  back 
and  forth  through  the  lines.  Activity  could  be 
heard  in  the  plant.  Then,  exactly  four  weeks  later, 
the  manufacturer  called  in  the  union  head. 

The  workers'  representative  stood  once  again 
across  the  desk.  The  shop  owner  settled  back  into 
a  large  armchair  and  chortled: 

"You  can  have  your  nickel  an  hour,  but  I  have 
a  surprise  for  you.  I  don't  need  your  full  force  any 
more.  While  you  were  striking,  I  installed  some 
electronic  brains."  He  took  a  leisurely  puff  on  a 
cigar,  and  then  said: 

"Send  me  back  eighteen  men." 

— Opening  paragraphs  from  article, 
"Are  the  'Brains'  Taking  Over?" 
by   Herbert   Reid. 


THE  FRONT  COVER 

Built  by  International  Business  Machines 
Corporation  for  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy,  the  NORC  (Naval  Ordnance  Re- 
search Calculator)  is  the  fastest  large-scale 
computer  ever  produced. 

Operating  instructions  and  problem  data 
are  read  into  the  NORC  from  the  ultra  high- 
speed magnetic  tape  units  shown  here.  Each 
of  eight  of  these  units  can  read  and  write 
more  than  70,000  digits  a  second,  a  speed 
equivalent  to  that  of  14,000  typists.  In  ad- 
dition to  their  use  for  input  and  output,  the 
tapes  also  store  intermediate  results  during 
calculations. 

— Photo   Courtesy   U.   S.    Navy. 
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Ideal   Criterion 

Harper's  Magazine — A  recent  visitor  to  the 
General  Motors  Diesel  locomotive  factory  at  La- 
Grange,  111.,  asked  a  foreman  how  anyone  could 
tell  whether  such  a  complex  plant  actually  was  op- 
erating efficiently. 

"That's  easy,"  the  foreman  said.  "If  I  see  any- 
body who  is  sweating,  or  anybody  who  is  bored, 
then  I  know  something  is  not  organized  right. 
When  a  man  is  bored,  that  means  he  is  doing  a 
repetitious  job  which  a  machine  probably  could  do 
better.  And  if  he  is  sweating,  that  means  he  is  us- 
ing muscle  for  a  job  that  ought  to  be  done  by  me- 
chanical power.  An  ideal  factory  would  hire  men 
to  use  their  heads,  never  their  backs." 

— John    Fischer,    Editor-in-chief. 

No    Respector   of   Persons 

Press-Telegram,  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  May  11 — 
"Automation"  has  become  a  cliche  of  American 
conversation. 

.  .  .  John  Diebold,  management  consultant  and 
founder  of  Automatic  Control  Magazine,  writes  in 
the  1956  Colliers'  Year  Book: 

"By  some,  automation  has  been  described  as 
the  key  to  a  new  Utopia — a  world  in  which  work- 
erless  factories,  controlled  by  'giant  brains,'  run 
24  hours  without  a  stop,  while  human  drones  en- 
joy a  never-ending  coffee  break — the  seven-day 
weekend.  By  others,  automation  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  headlong  plunge  into  a  gloomy  world 
of  breadlines  and  soup  kitchens,  in  which  even  re- 
lief checks  are  distributed  by  robots.  Somewhere 
between  these  two  extremes  lies  the  facts  of  the 
matter.   But  where?" 

.  .  .  Consequences  of  the  changes  involved  in 
automation  include  to  a  limited  extent  the  disloca- 
tion of  labor,  new  problems  in  job  evaluations  and 
salary  adjustments,  the  loss  of  old  jobs  and  crea- 
tion of  new  ones.  These  are  the  problems  which 
roused  labor  union  leaders  to  make  a  prime  labor- 
management  issue  of  the  guaranteed  wage. 

.  .  .  Over  the  long  run,  the  new  technology 
promises  men  happier  lives  with  more  leisure.  In 
fact,  the  time  may  come  when  the  big  social  prob- 
lem will  be  how  to  use  constructively  and  benefi- 
cially the  greater  periods  of  time  available  to  indi- 
vidual workers. 


.  .  .  Automation  must,  of  course,  be  introduced 
at  speeds  which  will  not  disrupt  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic system  sharply  at  any  given  time.  It  must 
have  care  for  human  needs  and  comforts.  But  the 
concept  of  automation — the  organizing  and  con- 
trol of  production  processes  to  achieve  optimum 
use  of  productive  resources — is  an  inevitable,  log- 
ical step  in  industrial  refinement  and  evolution. 
Intelligently  taken,  this  step  can  raise,  not  lower, 
the  standard  of  living  of  our  people. 

John  Diebold  and  the  Editor  of  the  Press-Tele- 
gram are  like  other  leaders  of  polities,  business 
and  ecclesiasticism  who  can  see  and  concede  that 
someone  else  may  have  to  change  their  way  of 
life,  but,  that  change  will  disturb  them  or  their 
social  status,  Heaven  forbid! 

It  is  this  impenetrable  wall,  that  has  been  built 
against  the  concept  of  social  change,  that  is  causing 
the  difficulty  of  transition  from  an  era  of  scarcity 
and  hand  tools  to  an  era  of  abundance  and  the  full 
use  of  our  constant  technological  advancement. 

Right  from   the    Horse's   Mouth 

Railway  Journal,  April — An  editorial  in  the 
January  issue  of  "Track  and  Structures"  claims 
that  some  railroad  maintenance  engineers  are  guil- 
ty of  "outmoded  thinking"  because  they  fail  to 
scrap  obsolete  labor-saving  machines  for  the  more 
modern  vintage.  The  machines  have  such  little 
value,  the  editorial  points  out,  that  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  railroads  would  purchase  their  own  machines 
if  offered  for  sale. 

The  value  of  such  labor-saving  devices  was 
stressed  by  the  37%  reduction  in  maintenance  of 
way  forces  between  1945  and  1954.  It  was  em- 
phasized that  during  1945  there  was  an  average  of 
300,761  employees  in  the  maintenance  of  way  and 
structures  departments  of  the  United  States  rail- 
roads. Through  the  use  of  machinery  the  force 
was  reduced  to  an  average  of  199,102  employees 
by  1954.  This  proves  the  point  made  by  the  edi- 
torial which  states:  "For  over  a  decade,  mainten- 
ance men  have  been  mechanization  hungry".  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  writer  of  this  editorial 
is  not  satisfied  with  their  capacity  and  suggests 
modern  thinking  to  induce  stronger  appetites  to 
eliminate  a  greater  number  of  employees. 
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Strategy  for  the  Next  Plateau 

Reprinted    by   Special    Permission   of   "The    Nation." 


Review  of  "The  Transformation  of  Man"  by  Lewis  Mum- 
ford.   Harper  and  Brothers. 

By   J.    Bronowski 

Lewis  Mumford  in  a  long  and  impressive  se- 
quence of  books  has  steadily  followed  a  single 
theme:  the  contrast  between  the  world  as  it  is  and 
as  it  could  be.  Other  social  thinkers  may  be 
charmed  from  their  path  by  one  technical  marvel, 
or  driven  mad  by  another;  they  may  sink  in  the 
bitter  bog  of  a  political  or  religious  cure-all.  Mr. 
Mumford  never  swerves  and  never  slackens.  He 
keeps  fresh  before  him  the  liberal  vision,  which 
goes  back  to  the  eighteenth  century  (that  is,  to  the 
beginning  of  machine  industry),  that  men  have 
now  the  means  to  make  their  lives  as  rich  as  they 
wish — or  rather,  as  rich  as  they  will.  And  for 
him,  the  task  of  the  social  critic  is  to  turn  the  wish 
into  will. 

We  have  all  learned,  sadly,  that  this  is  not  an 
easy  undertaking,  and  many  have  come  to  despair 
of  it.  To  them,  what  is  self-evident  is  no  longer 
attainable;  the  sense  of  helplessness  lies  like  lead 
on  their  actions.  This  makes  Western  statesmen  so 
maladroit  when  they  compete  with  Eastern  for  the 
privilege  of  helping  the  undeveloped  countries: 
they  cannot  summon  the  young  and  buoyant  be- 
lief in  the  adventure  of  technical  civilization 
which  unites  the  have-nots. 


Mr.    Mumford    observes    this    loss    of 
sharply: 


nerve 


The  sudden  evaporation  of  meaning  and  value 
in  a  civilization,  often  at  the  moment  when  it  seems 
at  its  height,  has  long  been  one  of  the  enigmas  of 
history:  we  face  it  again  in  our  own  time.  If  the 
values  of  civilization  were  in  fact  a  sufficient  ful- 
fillment of  man's  nature,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
explain    this    inner    emptiness    and    purposelessness. 


J.  Bronowski,  author  of  "The  Common  Sense  of 
Science,"  is  Director  of  the  Central  Research  Establish- 
ment of  the  British  National  Coal  Board. 


Military  defeats,  economic  crises,  political  dissen- 
sions, do  not  account  for  this  inner  collapse;  at  best 
they  are  symptomatic,  for  the  victor  is  equally  the 
victim  and  he  who  becomes  rich  feels  impoverished. 
The  deeper  cause  seems  to  be  man's  self-alienation 
from  the  sources  of  life. 

The  last  sentence,  of  course,  is  only  a  paper 
diagnosis;  in  itself  it  says  no  more  than  the  de- 
scriptive sentences  which  precede  it,  namely  that 
something  is  felt  to  be  missing.  Unlike  other  mod- 
ern prophets,  however,  Mr.  Mumford  has  worked 
for  the  right  to  use  such  shorthand;  he  does  not 
merely  give  an  apocalyptic  name  to  what  is  miss- 
ing, he  traces  its  ancestry  and  its  morphology.  The 
greater  part  of  this  book  is  an  imaginative  history 
of  the  interplay  of  mind  and  function  in  the  de- 
velopment of  man  and  his  societies,  in  which  Mr. 
Mumford  tries  to  reach  back  to  the  inalienable 
"sources  of  life." 

Mr.  Mumford  holds  that  there  have  been  six 
critical  steps  in  human  development.  First  is  the 
long  transformation  from  animal  to  man:  the 
growing  freedom  of  response  conferred  by  intelli- 
gence, the  elaborations  of  dream  and  foresight,  of 
memory  and  symbol — all  the  complex  of  capaci- 
ties which  give  man  pictures  of  the  past  and  the 
future  to  consider,  communicate  and  choose.  This 
transformation  was  begun  more  than  a  million 
years  ago,  and  reached  the  point  of  human  speech 
about  a  hundred  thousand  years  ago. 

Second  came  the  development  of  agriculture 
and  its  tools,  about  ten  thousand  years  ago;  a  cul- 
ture characterized  by  the  rule  of  elders,  tradition 
and  taboo.  Third  came,  about  five  thousand  years 
ago,  city  civilization,  which  is  based  on  specializa- 
tion and  the  division  of  labor,  and  is  characterized 
by  rigid  social  organization  and  by  absolute  gov- 
ernment. 

Fourth  is  the  growth  of  what  the  author  calls 
(after  Karl  Jaspers)  the  axial  religions,  about  two 
and  a  half  thousand  years  ago:  the  human  move- 
ments which  flow  beyond  the  loyalties  of  kinship 
and  state,  and  find  their  inspiration  in  a  sense  of 
the  unity  of  the  creation  and  value  of  the  individ- 
ual.   Fifth  is  the  period  of  local  cultures,  states 
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and  classes  in  the  Old  World  before  the  Industrial 
Revolution;  and  sixth  is  the  step  to  modern  man 
as  we  know  him,  taken  in  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World,  the  Renaissance  and  the  Scientific  and  In- 
dustrial Revolutions. 

THIS  is  an  enormous  panorama,  and  Mr. 
Mumford's  mosaic  manner  of  compression  some- 
times makes  the  writing  seem  synthetic,  with  the 
marrow  gone:  we  feel  at  times  that  we  have  been 
given  a  rubber  bone.  But  broadly  the  description 
commands  respect  and  assent,  and  his  attempt  to 
construct  both  a  personal  and  a  social  psychology 
for  each  period  is  impressive.  This  is  the  way  that 
we  have  come,  more  or  less,  in  mind  and  skill  and 
organization.   What  next? 

Next,  says  Mr.  Mumford,  must  come  another 
radical  transformation  of  man,  for  without  it  we 
shall  drive  our  present  development  to  disaster. 

Man's  humanity  is  now  threatened  by  the  pos- 
sibility of  relapsing  into  a  barbarism  more  elemental 
than  has  even  been  encountered  in  historic  times. 
Though  culture  itself  tends  to  be  cumulative,  in  the 
process  of  taking  it  over  each  generation  starts  from 
scratch.  Without  parental  love,  without  filial  vener- 
ation, without  a  secure'  sense  of  the  future,  the  very 
effort  to  become  human  may  miscarry.  Through 
over-reliance  upon  mechanism  and  automatism  our 
generation  has  begun  to  lose  the  secret  of  nurturing 
man's  humanness,  since  he  gives  too  little  care  to 
the  conditions  that  make  each  member  of  the  com- 
munity sensitive,  tender,  imaginative,  morally  re- 
sponsible, self-governing,  disposed  to  imitate  human 
ideals  and  to  emulate  ideal  examples  of  humanity. 

This  is  a  sound  warning;  then  how  are  we  to 
forestall  the  disaster  of  which  it  warns?  What  di- 
rections does  Mr.  Mumford  give  us  so  that  we  may 
transform  ourselves  from  technical  men  to  full 
men? 

THEY  TURN  out  to  be  oddly  halting  and  com- 
monplace. After  the  thoughtful  chapters  of  history, 
after  a  bold  chapter  which  sketches  the  fearful  fu- 
ture we  must  avoid,  the  two  closing  chapters  do  lit- 
tle more  than  throw  together  a  number  of  pious 
proverbs.  We  are  to  love  our  neighbors,  we  should 
use  our  leisure  better,  we  must  not  worship  gad- 
gets. Are  these  worthy  but  unorganized  maxims 
really  a  fitting  climax  to  Mr.  Mumford's  analysis? 
Are  we  really  to  be  beckoned  by  the  hope  that 
"mountain  tops  once  invaded  by  funiculars  or  mo- 
tor roads  will  be  cleared  of  these  encumbrances, 
to  give  the  aristocratic  rewards  of  solitude  and  far 
horizons  to  those  capable  of  earning  them  by  their 
personal  efforts?" 


"World  civilization  will  have  its  own  tensions, 
difficulties,  even  perils,  peculiar  to  itself,"  an- 
nounces Mr.  Mumford,  "and  the  solution  of  these 
problems  will  call  for  political  imagination  of  the 
highest  order."  But  when  we  look  for  signs  of  this 
imagination,  we  find  such  amiable  injunctions  as 
"the  flag  of  the  United  Nations  should  fly  in  every 
neighborhood,  as  a  reminder  of  the  greater  com- 
munity in  which  it  functions."  The  flag  too  is  cut 
on  a  familiar  pattern:  there  may  be  "more  than 
one  uprising  against  the  common  decisions  of  the 
United  Nations;  and  they  may  have  to  be  summar- 
ily put  down,  by  show  of  force  if  they  are  deaf  to 
persuasion."  This  hardly  promises  a  new  trans- 
formation of  man. 

In  short,  Mr.  Mumford's  diagnosis  is  search- 
ing, but  his  cure  is  very  flat.  One  could  leave  the 
matter  there,  and  pay  tribute  to  his  book  for  what 
it  is,  an  important  work  of  analysis  which  goes  no 
further.  But  it  seems  to  me  proper,  as  a  tribute, 
to  ask  why  it  gets  no  further,  and  to  offer  a  reason 
as  I  see  it.  The  reason,  I  believe,  lies  in  the  sharp 
division  which  Mr.  Mumford  draws  between  the 
means  and  the  ends  of  the  civilization  which  is 
now  evolving.  The  means  of  this  civilization,  the 
scientific  skill  and  the  technical  apparatus,  are  al- 
ready here,  and  are  here  to  stay:  this  he  grants. 
As  he  says,  it  is  the  ends  which  must  be  changed; 
and  he  has  in  mind  a  simple  substitution  which 
will  replace  competition  by  cooperation,  suspicion 
by  tolerance,  and  the  daily  black  and  white  of 
mass-made  work  and  leisure  by  a  personal  fulfill- 
ment. 

All  this  is  admirable  doctrine:  but  then,  who 
does  not  support  it?  And  who  is  not  convinced 
that  his  own  ideal  system — capitalism  or  socialism, 
the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  the  Koran  or  the  Party 
— is  the  one  strait-jacket  by  which  alone  all  this 
can  be  imposed  on  a  technical  civilization?  Mr. 
Mumford's  reasonableness  is  no  more  likely  to  im- 
pose the  ends  than  is  a  bloody  world  crusade  on 
behalf  of  one  of  these  faiths;  for  his  reasonable- 
ness is  no  more  related  to  the  modern  means  of 
man  than  is  their  unreasonableness. 

By  contrast,  I  believe  that  the  evolution  of  our 
civilization,  which  Mr.  Mumford  rightly  calls  the 
next  transformation  of  man,  must  grow  out  of  the 
means  which  man  has  come  to  use.  These  technical 
means  have  been  discovered  by  a  small  but  world- 
wide community  of  men  who  have  applied  to  phys- 
ical nature  the  method  of  scientific  enquiry  and 
assessment.  The  cleft  between  their  achievement 
and  the  backwardness  of  economic  and  political 
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man  is  a  cleavage  of  method  and,  more  deeply,  of 
outlook.  The  scientific  method  and  outlook  go 
back  to  one  principle:  that  each  man  has  the  single 
responsibility  to  seek  the  truth  (empirical  and  ra- 
tional), to  acknowledge  it  and  to  act  on  it.  The 
cleavage  today  is  not  between  materialism  and 
high-mindedness;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  between 
the  truth-seeking  spirit  and  the  lip-service  to  con- 
ventional absolutes. 

Science  is  an  attitude  of  mind  with  only  one 
loyalty,  to  the  truth,  and  in  the  search  for  this  it 
recognizes  no  division  between  means  and  ends. 
The  scientist  undertakes  not  to  deceive  even  him- 
self (and  no  matter  for  what  good  end)  in  the  most 
minute  detail  of  procedure  —  a  wave  length,  a 
speck  in  a  culture  of  bacteria,  the  failure  of  the 
remotest  consequence  of  his  theory  to  accord  with 
fact.  This  homogeneity  of  outlook,  this  unity  of 
belief  with  action,  marks  the  scientific  mind;  and 
this  is  what  we  have  to  teach  now,  as  simply  as  we 


teach  reading  and  writing,  so  that  it  becomes  a  uni- 
versal standard.  Nothing  else  will  do  for  the  trans- 
formation of  man. 

The  appeals  to  Plato,  to  Buddha  and  to  the  New 
Testament  have  demonstrably  failed,  because  they 
continue  to  separate  faith  from  fact,  Sunday  from 
workaday — because  they  give  unto  Caesar  what  is 
Caesar's,  and  unto  the  spirit  only  what  is  left.  No 
such  separation  exists  in  the  scientific  spirit;  and 
we  see  this  today  in  the  scrupulous  preoccupation 
of  scientists  with  Mr.  Mumford's  very  problems. 
(There  are  four  scientists  on  the  board  of  editors  of 
the  series  in  which  his  book  appears.)  We  have  to 
make  their  unity  of  mind  the  central  principle  of 
all  education  now:  in  a  technical  civilization,  there 
is  no  loophole  through  which  action  can  slip  away 
from  belief,  and  means  from  ends.  Only  so  can  we 
make  each  man  accept  his  responsibility  to  every 
man  in  his  smallest  action,  and  truly  found  the 
open  society  for  which  we  all  yearn. 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  WISDOM 


Well  known  experts  have  recently  been  giving 
a  series  of  talks  in  the  BBC's  General  Overseas 
Service  on  the  problems  of  "Training  for  Tech- 
nocracy." In  the  final  talk  Dr.  J.  Bronowski,  re- 
search director  of  the  National  Coal  Board,  spoke 
about  the  need  for  a  general  change  in  thinking 
about  science  and  technology. 

"The  very  word  technocracy  suggests,"  he  said, 
"not  a  human  society,  but  a  regiment  of  ants;  and 
ants,  of  course,  do  not  need  to  be  educated;  they 
only  need  to  be  trained."  There  was  a  danger,  he 
believed,  of  picturing  future  society  as  a  mere 
machine  and  its  men  as  nothing  but  mechanics;  but 
to  accept  this  picture  would  be  to  condone  the  de- 
struction of  civilization. 

He  drew  a  distinction  between  vocational  edu- 
cation, which  fitted  a  man  for  a  specific  task  and 
cultural  education  which  fitted  him  to  take  "not 
only  his  place,  but  his  share,  in  society,"  and  said 
that  he  regarded  science  as  part  of  cultural  edu- 
cation. Some  people  disputed  this  claim,  he  said, 
because  they  thought  of  science  as  merely  a  body 
of  facts;  but  though  the  professional  or  vocational 
scientist  must  know  facts,  science  itself  was  some- 
thing deeper — "a  framework  of  principles,  a  way 
of  looking  at  all  nature,  an  organization  of  knowl- 
edge." 


From  one  generation  to  another  subjects  moved 
from  the  vocational  to  the  cultural  field  of  educa- 
tion, said  Dr.  Bronowski.  No  doubt  reading  was 
first  taught  as  a  strictly  useful  skill,  and  Latin  and 
Greek  were  first  taught  in  the  Middle  Ages  so  that 
boys  might  go  into  the  church.  Now  science,  which 
was  once  the  concern  of  specialists,  entered  into 
the  life  of  everyone.  This  went  deeper  than  the 
mechanics  of  earning  a  living.  "When  a  society 
is  penetrated  by  technical  skills  and  engines,"  he 
said,  "the  decisions  of  state  cannot  be  taken  out 
of  the  context  of  science."  Of  course  no  one  ex- 
pected members  of  parliament  to  be  atomic  physi- 
cists or  experts  in  virus  diseases.  But  without  spe- 
cializing as  literary  critics  or  historians,  they  knew 
the  difference  between  the  poetry  of  Milton  and 
Kipling  and  what  sentiments  each  of  those  minds 
stood  for,  and  they  knew  that,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  the  Industrial  Revolution  came  before  and 
not  after  the  American  Civil  War.  In  the  field  of 
science  the  voters  of  Britain  and  those  whom  they 
elected  had  absorbed  no  such  implicit  knowledge. 

Much  of  the  cure  for  this  state  of  affairs,  said 
Dr.  Bronowski,  lay  with  the  next  generation,  but 
there  were  things  that  the  lively  adult,  hitherto 
unused  to  science,  could  do.  He  could  accustom 
himself  to  mathematics  as  a  practical   language. 
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Statistical  methods  should  form  a  part  of  the  edu- 
cation of  everyone,  for  modern  mathematical  sta- 
tistics were  a  new  view  of  science  and  he  believed 
they  would  replace  the  mechanisms  of  Newton  by 
the  more  subtle  concepts  of  modern  physics.  Every- 
one should  learn  to  make  the  atomic  picture  cen- 
tral to  the  subjects  of  physics  and  chemistry  and 
everyone  should  learn  as  much  biology  as  possible. 
Besides  its  natural  interest  biology  had  a  geomet- 
rical and  statistical  side,  and  offered  a  path  into 
scientific  thinking.  People  needed  to  see  science, 
said  Dr.  Bronowski,  not  as  a  collection,  but  as  an 
evolution  of  knowledge.  To  see  science  as  an 
historical  development  gave  help  and  perspective 
to  the  non-scientist,  and  went  to  the  heart  of  the 
scientific  method;  for  it  showed  at  each  step  how 
the  logical  deduction  from  what  seemed  to  lie  be- 
hind the  known  facts  must  be  confronted  with 
experience. 


"It  is  certain  that  the  educated  man  of  the  fu- 
ture will  speak  the  language  of  science,"  concluded 
Dr.  Bronowski.  But  the  point  at  issue  was  whether 
he  would  be  a  narrow  specialist  who  would  run 
his  fellowmen  by  mean  and  brutal  processes  of 
efficiency  on  the  lines  of  Orwell's  1984,  or  a 
statesman,  an  administrator  and  a  humanist  who, 
while  at  home  with  the  methods  of  science,  re- 
garded man  as  more  than  a  tool  of  efficiency.  To 
ensure  that  he  should  be  the  latter  it  was  vital  that 
science  should  be  made  part  of  the  cultural  educa- 
tion of  this  and  the  next  generation. 

— The  Western  Producer.  Aug.  9,  1956. 

Technocracy  as  an  organization  exists  only  on 
the  North  American  Continent.  However,  the  dis- 
tribution of  Technocracy's  literature  encircles  the 
globe,  therefore,  the  body -of -thought  of  Technoc- 
racy is  seriously  discussed  around  the  world. 


There  Ought  to  be  a  Law 


Dear  Senator: 


We  are  being  told  on  all  sides  that  we 
should  study  the  issues  and  candidates  in  the 
coming  election  very  carefully,  then  make  an 
intelligent  choice  at  the  polls.  Now,  that 
seems  like  a  lot  of  trouble  for  us  common 
folks  to  go  to,  because  there  are  only  two 
choices,  and  if  one  of  them  is  intelligent  then 
the  other  one  must  be  unintelligent.  Certainly, 
some  expert  could  make  a  study  of  the  issues 
and  candidates  involved  and  learn  which  is 
which,  and  after  that  is  done,  there  would  be 
no  need  for  all  of  us  people  to  go  to  the  same 
trouble,  especially  when  it  would  be  so  much 
harder  for  us  to  find  the  right  answer. 

I  am  writing  you  about  this,  because  I 
think  you  can  do  the  people  a  great  favor.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  pass  a  law,  making  them 
mark  on  the  ballot  which  is  the  intelligent 
choice  and  which  the  unintelligent.  Then  the 
people  who  want  to  make  an  intelligent  vote 
can  do  so  right  away  without  making  a  mis- 


take, like  they  might  do  if  they  have  to  figure 
things  out  for  themselves.  I  don't  think  most 
people  will  care  one  way  or  another  whether 
their  vote  is  intelligent.  Most  of  the  people 
I  know,  decide  on  a  candidate  in  rather  ridi- 
culous ways,  like  whether  he  swears,  drinks 
whiskey,  smokes  cigars,  goes  to  church,  reads 
books,  or  has  a  lucky  number  of  letters  in  his 
name.  But  most  of  them  just  vote  Democrat 
or  Republican  because  their  families  have  al- 
ways voted  that  way.  But  I  want  to  do  what 
is  right  for  the  country  and  vote  intelligently. 
So,  if  you  will  pass  the  law  I  mentioned,  It 
would  be  much  easier  for  me  and  other  pa- 
triotic citizens  to  do  our  duty. 

Yours  Sincerely, 
(signed) 
Beetal  Brayne 

P.S.:  Suppose  both  choices  are  equally 
unintelligent,  what  would  you  advise  us  to  do 
then,  stay  at  home  and  not  vote  at  all,  or  flip 
a  coin? 
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DELUSIONS  of   OUR  AGE 


One  of  the  side-show  enterprises  being  pro- 
moted to  entertain  and  fleece  the  gullible  is  the 
Flying  Saucer  hoax.  The  extent  to  which  the  Fly- 
ing Saucer  cult  is  pushing  its  dream-stuff  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  following  news  items  recently  ap- 
pearing in  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  papers: 


'Guest'    of   Spacemen   to  Tell   Club 
Here   of  Ride  on   Saucer 

One  guest  of  the  spacemen,  a  U.  S.  engineer, 
will  fly  here  Thursday  to  tell  Vancouver  Area  Fly- 
ing Saucer  Club  what  it  is  like  to  ride  a  flying 
saucer.  Dan  Fry,  of  California,  an  instrument 
engineer,  claims  an  'aeroform'  picked  him  up  in 
New  Mexico  and  took  him  for  a  ride  above  New 
York,  at  the  invitation  of  outer-space.  "Unfortun- 
ately there  wasn't  a  single  spaceman  aboard.  Just 
a  remote  control  spaceship,  I'm  afraid,"  said  Her- 
bert D.  Clark,  the  retired  electrical  contractor  who 
has  just  founded  the  Vancouver  Club. 

"Still,  Dan  had  telepathic  contact  with  outer- 
space  and  he  has  an  amazing  story  to  tell.  You 
won't  laugh  at  flying  saucers  when  you've  heard 
Dan."  When  spacemen  do  land,  says  Mr.  Clark, 
they  speak  excellent  English  and  are  most  polite. 
"I've  heard  them  —  through  tape  recordings." 
He  showed  a  transcript  of  a  speech  by  'Lotra'  — 
"he  seems  to  be  leader  of  the  interplanetary  fleet's 
expeditionary  force."  "Greetings,  earth-dwellers," 
Lotra  starts,  and  launches  into  a  long  speech  de- 
scribing his  space  craft,  his  mission  to  earth,  and 
emphasizing  that  he  and  his  colleagues  come  in 
friendship.  They  would  never  bring  harm  to  the 
earth-dwellers.  Lotra  and  his  friends  are  indeed 
a  pleasant  lot,  say  the  many  people  who  claim  to 
have  met  them. 

According  to  Mr.  Clark,  all  the  solar  planets 
except  Pluto  support  life,  and  they  have  organized 
this  special  fleet,  with  large  cigar-shaped  'mother 
ships'  and  the  flying  saucers  which  are  merely 
scout  ships  released  from  the  parent  craft. 

The  'negative  element'  must  come  from  out- 
side our  solar  system,  and  these  spacemen  are  pre- 
sumably responsible  for  disasters  to  several  ships 
and  aircraft  of  the  earth-dwellers.  Friendly  or  not, 
flying  saucers  have  been  spotted  by  several  Van- 
couverites.  One  was  spotted  on  Feb.  15  passing 
over  Little  Mountain  and  later  the  same  evening 
over  New  Westminster. 


Saucer-spotters  have  been  calling  up  Mr.  Clark 
all  week  after  hearing  about  his  club.  His  own 
enthusiasm  began  a  year  ago  after  meeting  Dan 
Fry  and  George  Adamski,  who  claim  they  not  only 
met  the  spacemen  but  photographed  them  many 
times.  What  do  they  look  like?  "Oh,  rather  nice 
little  monsters.  But  there  is  a  report  from  Los  An- 
geles of  two  spacemen  coming  to  town,  looking 
just  like  young  businessmen  except  for  pale  green 
complexions  and  pointed  ears." 

Mr.  Clark  has  collected  an  immense  variety  of 
evidence  for  the  existence  of  spaceships.  He  cites 
USAF  authorities,  RAF  engineers,  Canadian  gov- 
ernment employees.  He  refers  to  a  USAF  intelli- 
gence report  just  released,  giving  witness  accounts 
of  flying  saucers  seen  this  year  over  Utah,  Mon- 
tana, and  Washington,  D.C. 

— Vancouver  Herald,  June  27,  1956 

'Man   from    Mars'    Speak   Up 

The  voice  of  'a  man  from  Mars'  was  heard  in 
Vancouver  Art  Gallery  Tuesday  night.  That's  how 
it  was  described  by  Herbert  Clark,  founder  of 
Vancouver  Area  Flying  Saucer  Club,  who  pre- 
sented it  to  100  members  on  a  tape  recorder.  Mr. 
Clark  attributed  the  voice  to  'Lubart  the  Martian.' 
He  said  the  message  had  been  received  'telepathi- 
cally'  by  George  Tassel  of  Yucca,  California,  dur- 
ing a  meeting  of  a  flying  saucer  study  group. 

'Lubart  the  Martian'  compared  earth's  system 
with  his  and  said  that  forms  of  punishment  here, 
especially  traffic  tickets,  are  useless.  He  said 
traffic  on  Mars  is  all  'off  the  surface'  and  run  at 
four  different  altitudes.  Margaret  Fewster,  presi- 
dent of  the  newly-formed  club,  outlined  its  pur- 
pose: "The  club  is  not  political,  subversive  or  re- 
ligious but  composed  of  good,  honest  and  loyal 
subjects." 

"If  a  flying  saucer  is  reported  the  viewer  must 
report  the  time  and  place  immediately  to  press  and 
radio  and  get  it  verified,"  she  said.  The  club's 
first  'sky  watch'  was  held  over  the  weekend  at 
Little  Mountain  and  Sentinel  Hill  in  West  Van- 
couver. "No  sightings  were  made,"  said  Mr.  Clark, 
"but  it  was  a  disciplined  exercise,  and  the  next 
night  watch  will  be  held  on  Sept.  8,  unless  the 
solar  system  brothers  advise  against  it." 

— The    Province,   July   4,    1956 
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NEWS    ITEMS    OF    SIGNIFICANCE 
QUOTED    FROM    THE    NATION'S    PRESS 


Science    Provides    Safety 

Wall  St.  Journal,  May  23 — On  a  black,  moon- 
less night  recently,  U.S.  Airmen  flying  over  the 
Wright  Air  Development  Center  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 
saw  ground  installations  with  daylight  brightness. 
They  saw  by  means  of  a  new  optical  amplifier, 
conceived  by  the  Aeronautical  Research  Labora- 
tory, and  popularly  known  as  the  'Cat  Eye'  It  great- 
ly intensifies  light  which  is  always  present  but  un- 
seeable by  human  eye. 

Westinghouse  has  been  asked  to  perfect  the 
key  transducer  for  this  amazing  electronic  instru- 
ment, already  1,000  times  more  sensitive  than  a 
television  camera.  This  optical  amplifier  will  en- 
able pilots  to  see  in  the  dark  with  daylight  bright- 
ness.  Pilots  will  view  the  ground  on  a  TV  screen. 

Black   Is  White 

Milwaukee,  June  15  (AP) — Konrad  Aden- 
auer, chancellor  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, accepted  an  honorary  doctor  of  law  degree 
from  Marquette  University  tonight  with  an  expres- 
sion of  thanks  not  only  from  himself  but  from  the 
German  people. 

"You  have  done  a  great  honor  to  me  and, 
through  me,  to  the  German  people,"  Adenauer 
told  some  4000  people  who  attended  a  45-minute 
convocation  in  the  Milwaukee  auditorium.  He 
spoke  in  German. 

Paying  high  tribute  to  the  Jesuit  order  which 
he  said  had  made  "fundamental  contributions  to 
the  beginning  of  modern  technocracy,'"  Adenauer 
said  "two  of  my  sons  were  educated  at  a  Jesuit 
college  in  Germany.  I  know  your  methods  and  I 
admire  them." 

Marquette  is  a  Jesuit  school  and  the  degree  was 
the  first  Adenauer  has  received  from  a  Catholic 
institution.   He  is  a  devout  Catholic.  .  .  . 
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Technological   Abundance 

The  National  Jewish  Post,  New  York,  July  20, 
Jerusalem,  Israel.  (NJP) — A  problem  which  Is- 
rael had  not  expected  to  be  confronted  with  for  a 
few  years  yet,  was  proving  thorny  this  week  for 
Israel's  authorities. 

The  problem — a  surplus  of  farm  products. 

While  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
Pinhas  Sapir  was  explaining  to  the  Knesset  that 
the  110  tons  of  tomatoes  were  destroyed  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  reaching  the  market  where 
they  would  have  depressed  prices,  news  that  a  sim- 
ilar fate  awaited  half  of  the  sugar  beet  crop  was 
learned. 

No  matter  where  technology  is  called  in  to 
raise  production  and  living  standards  throughout 
the  world,  the  sacred  rules  of  the  game  of  the 
Price  System  put  an  arbitrary,  anti-social  lid  on  the 
goods  .  .  .  artificial  scarcity  must  be  enforced. 
Thus  in  Israel's  struggling  new  kibbutz  s,  semi- 
communistic,  and  the  Soviet  Union  s  state  capital- 
ism (when  they  finally  get  to  the  stage  of  produc- 
ing more  than  their  consumers  have  the  rubles  to 
par  for!),  as  well  as  in  the  monopolism  of  the 
U.S.A.]  .  .  .  the  Price  Srstem  calls  the  tune. 

Ms  of  June  this  year,  the  U.S.  Government  had 
S8.5  billion  in  foodstuffs,  cotton,  etc.  from  the  na- 
tion s  semi-mechanized  farms  stashed  away  in 
warehouses,  plus  $7.5  billion  in  minerals  stock- 
piled from  the  nation' s  semi-mechanized  mines — 
likewise  kept  from  distribution  in  order  to  protect 
the  sacredness  of  the  price-debt-money  structure. 
These  are  all-time  high  amounts,  temporarily  be- 
ing sold  abroad  in  part,  but  bound  to  be  enlarged 
when  1956  crops  are  all  harvested. 

The  question  is  not  how  long  can  this  go  on — 
it  is  how  long  before  the  people  of  this  Continent 
will  wake  up! 
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'Eggs   of   Tomorrow' 

Herald  Express — "Eggs  of  tomorrow"  which 
can  be  dropped  on  concrete  floors  without  break- 
ing were  displayed  at  the  opening  of  the  three-day 
sixth  annual  Western  Packaging  and  Materials  Ex- 
position at  the  Pan  Auditorium. 

The  eggs  are  extracted  from  their  original 
shells  and  hermetically  sealed  in  new,  transparent, 
cellophane-like  cases  that  won't  break,  yet  enable 
the  housewife  to  see  when  the  egg  is  boiled  to  just 
the  right  hardness. 

Among  the  150  exhibits  of  advanced  ideas  in 
packing  and  handling  were  also  driverless  trucks 
which  moved  goods  into  warehouses  on  electric 
impulse,  plastic  materials  strong  enough  to  lift  a 
car  and  machines  which  automatically  weigh  and 
package  products  and  discard  inferiors. 

Cuff   Gets    Bigger 

Mirror-News,  Washington — Undersecretary  of 
the  Treasury,  W.  Randolph  Burgess  said  today  a 
decline  in  saving  by  Americans  presents  an  infla- 
tionary hazard. 

A  two-year  downtrend  has  brought  the  savings 
rate  to  about  6%%  of  personal  income  after  taxes, 
as  against  8%  in  previous  recent  years,  Burgess 
said  in  a  speech  at  the  annual  conference  of  the 
National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings  Banks. 
"This  is  disturbing  and  is  a  further  indication  that 
we  are  not  saving  today  quite  enough  to  finance  the 
rapid  rate  of  growth  of  which  we  are  otherwise  cap- 
able." he  said. 

Government  action,  in  collaboration  with  the 
policies  of  banks  and  other  financial  institutions, 
has  been  "reasonably  successful  in  keeping  things 
on  an  even  keel,"  Burgess  said,  and  increasing 
productivity  of  U.  S.  industry  will  in  the  long  run 
stabilize  prices  while  permitting  higher  wages. 

But  savings  are  needed  to  build  enlarged  pro- 
duction capacity,  Burgess  said,  and  he  added:  "It 
is  when  we  rush  the  spending  faster  than  the  rate  of 
savings,  and  do  it  too  heavily  with  borrowed 
money,  that  we  run  the  risk  of  inflation.  We  have 
tended  to  do  this  in  the  past  year." 

.  .  .  "We  tried  to  build  more  homes  in  early 
1955  than  we  had  building  materials,  building 
workers,  or  money  available,"  he  said.  "There- 
fore the  cost  of  building  rose  four  or  five  percent." 

Typical  Price  System  double  talk  and  inability 
to  face  facts. 


Demands    New   Order 

New  York — The  electricity  generating  capacity 
of  America's  power  plants  is  expected  to  reach  154 
million  kilowatts  by  1959,  a  33%  increase  over 
their  116  million  kw.  capacity  at  the  end  of  1955, 
the  Edison  Electric  Institute  predicted  in  its  semi- 
annual report.  The  institute  said  a  record  12.5 
million  kw.  of  new  electricity  producing  capacity 
was  put  into  operation  last  year,  and  that  power 
projects  scheduled  for  service  in  1956  and  later 
total  36  million  kw. 

Automation — the    Regulator 

Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix,  Can.,  (CP) — Educa- 
tionists pose  the  greatest  problem  to  social  work- 
ers attempting  to  prepare  people  for  the  changes 
automation  will  effect  on  society,  John  Farina  of 
Ottawa,  associate  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Wel- 
fare Association,  said  here. 

The  problem  of  automation  and  how  persons 
can  be  taught  to  use  the  resulting  extended  leisure 
time  is  the  chief  item  on  the  agenda  of  the  bien- 
nial Canadian  conference  on  social  work  this  week. 

Adult  education  groups  and  welfare  agencies 
are  quick  to  appreciate  the  dangers  inherent  in  a 
society  unable  to  use  its  leisure  time  to  full  advan- 
tage, he  said. 

Educationists  in  the  schools  don't  take  the  prob- 
lem seriously,  "They  place  the  accent  on  teaching 
people  how  to  manage  and  use  machines,  and  not 
how  to  use  more  leisure  time. 

"A  person  with  too  much  time  on  his  hands 
seeks  relief — frequently  not  in  areas  in  conform- 
ity with  sound  and  accepted  social  patterns.  Alco- 
holism may  be  one  of  the  products  of  the  leisure 
time, 

"The  schools  term  subjects  on  how  to  live  as 
frills.  The  trouble  is  that  recreation  has  been  sad- 
dled with  education's  job  when  recreation  now 
should  be  a  subject." 

Social  welfare  groups  reasoned  that  persons 
can't  be  helped  to  use  leisure  time  unless  they  have 
been  educated  to  sufficient  recreation  fields,  to 
choose  one  of  interest. 

"Adult  groups  and  the  YMCA's  So-Ed  are  do- 
ing a  terrific  job  and  sense  the  danger  ahead. 
Educationists  must  be  awakened  to  the  need  and 
the  fact  that  misnamed  frills  of  education  will  be- 
come of  vital  necessity  in  an  age  of  automation, 
when  man  works  a  30-hour  week  or  less." 
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Biggest  ditcher  is  this  Gar  Wood-Buckeye  that  cuts  a  swath 
over  eleven  feet  deep  and  five  feet  wide.  Designed  to  meet 
need  for  bigger  trenches  to  house  larger  pipelines  that  are 
being  planned,  it's  another  case  of  a  machine  created  to  meet 
demands    of   ever-larger   industrial    and    service    operations. 

— Photo  Courtesy  Gar  Wood-Buckeye. 


Seeder   Requires   One   Operation 

University  of  California,  Davis,  May  28 — A 
large  heavy-duty  seeder  is  being  tested  on  rough 
rangelands  throughout  the  state  by  University  of 
California  range  specialists. 

The  seeder,  adapted  from  one  developed  by 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  can  drill  and  fertilize  seed 
— called  band  seeding — on  any  rough  land  that 
can  be  covered  by  a  tractor. 

Each  of  the  five  disk-seeders  on  the  rig  is 
hinged  to  climb  over  rocks,  stumps,  brush,  or  un- 
even ground.  As  it  moves  over  the  range,  it  drills 
fertilizer  and  seed  into  the  ground  and  covers  the 
seed,  all  in  one  operation. 

The  heavy-duty  band-seeder  requires  about 
half  as  much  seed  per  acre  as  does  airplane  seed- 
ing, said  C.  F.  Walker,  one  of  the  specialists  on  the 
Davis  campus.  This  saving  in  seed  would  help  pay 
for  the  fertilizer. 

And  often,  Walker  said,  airplane  seedings 
must  be  disked  in;  this  means  two  operations.  Al- 
so, drilled  plantings  produce  stronger  stands  of 
perennial  range  grasses  and  legumes,  he  said. 

The  one-ton  heavy-duty  seeder  is  about  eight 
feet  wide  and  mounted  on  wheels  about  five  feet  in 
diameter.  It  also  can  be  pulled  by  a  pick-up  truck 
or  Jeep. 

The  seeder  is  not  yet  available  for  commercial 
use. 


Close-up  of  the  experimental  rod  weeder  attachment  on  the 
potato  digger.  Turning  forward  and  upward  through  the  soil, 
the  rod  breaks  up  most  of  the  large  clods  and  deposits  the 
potatoes  on  the  conveyor  apron,  normally  rubber  covered. 
This  particular  apron  was  covered  only  with  a  natural  accu- 
mulation of  moist  heavy  soil,  which  provides  good  self-renewing 
protection  for  the  potatoes  under  the  right  moisture  conditions, 
especially  in  medium  loams  and   heavier  soils. 

— Photo  Courtesy   United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Baloney  !  !  ! 

Federation  News,  July  21 — A  man  can  worry 
himself  into  ill  health  and  a  nation  can  worry  itself 
into  economic  recession.  If  enough  consumers  de- 
cide the  outlook  is  shaky  and  start  saving  instead 
of  spending,  a  slump  becomes  a  certainty. 

And  some  consumers  are  becoming  uneasy,  a 
recent  survey  discloses. 

It  was  conducted  by  the  Survey  Research  Cen- 
ter of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Every  year  the 
Center  asks  a  cross-section  of  the  people  about 
their  financial  hopes  or  fears  and  their  spending 
plans.  This  year  it  polled  1,750  families  so  chos- 
en as  to  be  a  representative  sample  of  the  U.  S.  as 
a  whole. 

.  .  .  The  group  having  more  than  $5000  a 
year  accounts  for  a  share  of  consumption  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  numbers. 

That  this  group  is  somewhat  worried  about  the 
future  is  regarded  as  a  disturbing  note  and  one 
that  economists  must  take  into  account  in  their 
prediction  of  the  trend  in  the  12  months  ahead. 

fs  saving  for  a  rainy  day  no  longer  a  virtue? 
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Farm    Delight,    Benson's    Plight 

Los  Angeles  Times,  (UP) — Production  of  the 
Phillips  wind-reel,  a  revolutionary  new  attachment 
that  replaces  the  old  batt-type  reel  on  combine  har- 
vesters, has  been  announced  by  Dunbar  Kapple, 
Inc. 

"Crop  yields  have  been  increased  more  than 
100%  in  many  comparative  tests  made  in  all  types 
of  grains,  according  to  Lynn  R.  Hill,  sales  manager 
of  Dunbar  Kapple,  Inc. 

'"Reports  of  actual  performance  records  in  the 
field  show  savings  of  up  to  ten  bushels  an  acre," 
Hill  stated,  "and  the  poorer  the  crop,  the  greater 
the  savings." 

The  wind-reel  consists  of  a  blower,  powered 
from  the  combine,  a  large  horizontal  headpipe  and 
a  series  of  smaller  vertical  pipes  which  terminate 
close  to  the  ground  in  front  of  the  cutter  bar.  Air 
blasts  force  the  grain  into  the  cutter  bar  and  then 
onto  the  auger  platform.  Grain  will  not  blow  or 
fall  off  the  combine  platform,  even  on  a  windy 
day. 

Another  Wizard   of   Electronics 

Planes — A  cathode  ray  device  that  can  make 
pictures  "hold  still"  is  the  latest  aircraft  industry 
contribution  to  the  wizard-world  of  electronics.  Its 
immediate  application  will  be  in  airborne  radar, 
the  system  which  permits  pilots  to  view  on  a  screen 
meteorological  phenomena  in  the  path  of  flight. 

The  main  advantage  of  the  picture  tube  that 
can  "stop  the  action"  is  in  the  time  it  gives  the 
pilot  for  careful  study  of  what  he  sees  on  the 
screen. 


With  this  tube  a  pilot  need  not  take  his  eyes 
from  the  controls  and  peer  into  a  hood  to  view  pic- 
tures. He  can  see  them  at  a  glance,  night  and  day 
and  he  gets  a  continuous  picture.  He  controls  the 
time  it  takes  a  picture  to  fade,  holding  it  brilliant 
up  to  two  or  three  minutes,  or  erasing  it  at  will. 

He  will  have  an  electronic  map  of  the  air 
around  him,  showing  any  storms  ahead,  or  for  nav- 
igational use  he  will  clearly  see  mountains  and  the 
pattern  of  the  terrain. 

The  tube  was  developed  with  weather  radar  in 
mind,  for  navigational  and  for  airborne  weapons 
systems,  but  its  potential  is  broad  in  other  military 
applications  and  in  medical  electronics. 

First  Through    Research 

Compressed  Air,  June  1956 — The  new  $16- 
million  paperboard  mill  of  the  Crossett  Co.  in  Ark- 
ansas combines  pulp  from  hard  and  soft  wood  to 
make  paper  for  milk  cartons  and  drinking  cups. 
The  first  of  its  kind,  the  plant  has  a  daily  capacity 
of  150  tons.  The  process  promises  to  open  up  new 
markets  for  hardwood  pulp,  which  has  heretofore 
been  used  sparingly. 

Crossett's  research  staff  began  the  work  on 
which  the  process  is  based  in  1944.  The  problem 
was  to  find  suitable  methods  of  pulping  gum  and 
oak,  which  are  the  principal  hardwoods  available 
to  mill.  Experiments  were  conducted  for  eight 
years  ,  during  which  time  varying  mixtures  of  pulp 
from  hard  and  softwood  were  converted  into  paper 
on  a  small  machine.  The  paperboard  was  later 
tested  at  the  Reading,  Pa.,  mill  of  the  Federal 
Paper  Board  Co. 


Valley  Times,  June  19.  Chicago  (AP) — The  farm  im- 
plement makers  find  business  soft  today  with  most  signs 
pointing    even    softer    ground    lying    immediately    ahead. 

Sagging  sales,  mounting  layoffs  and  high  inventories 
plague  most  of  the  companies.  Much  of  the  industry  rue- 
fully admits  it  probably  will  go  right  on,  the  rest  of  the 
year  being  one  of  the  economy's  soft  spots.  .  .  . 

International  Harvester  reports  that  layoffs  in  its  farm 
machinery  division  now  top  23.000  and  expects  it  to 
go  higher  while  sizable  inventories  are  being  worked 
off.  It  has  a  layoff  plan,  like  that  in  the  auto  industry, 
which  goes  into  effect  Sept.  1. 

McCaffrey  also  reports  that  in  the  six  months  ended 
April  30  his  company's  sales  of  farm  equipment  in  the 
United  States  dropped  23  million  dollars  from  the  year 
ago  figures. 


Des  Moines  Tribune,  June — Sales  of  new  motor  ve- 
hicles and  trailers  by  Iowa  dealers  in  May  declined  by 
about  25  per  cent  compared  with  the  volume  of  business 
in  the  same  month  last  year,  the  state  tax  commission 
reported. 

Last  month's  dollar  volume  amounted  to  $25,427,391. 
This  represented  a  decline  of  $8,915,340  from  the 
$34,372,731  total  for  May  of  1955.  This  same  trend 
has  prevailed  generally  so  far  this  year. 

The  figures  are  based  on  the  commission's  collection 
of  the  2  per  cent  use  tax  on  such  transactions. 

The  tax  revenue  for  last  month  amounted  to  $508,547. 
For  the  same  month  last  vear  it  amounted  to  $687,454. 
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PERTINENT  PARAGRAPHS 


Machine   Displaces   Laborers 

California  Farmer — A  battery  of  electric-eye 
machines  that  are  also  sensitive  to  color  have  tak- 
en over  the  job  of  sorting  beans  for  seed  at  the 
Woodruff  Seed  Company,  Sacramento.  The  16 
all-automatic  machines  tended  by  one  machine  op- 
erator and  three  women  checkers,  who  do  a  little 
hand  sorting,  have  replaced  40  women  sorters  and 
as  many  of  the  old  hand  sorting  machines  and  ta- 
bles. And  the  production  of  seed  totals  100  pounds 
per  hour  for  each  machine. 

Operation  of  the  machine  is  relatively  simple. 
First,  there's  a  bowl-shaped  disc  that  whirls  at  61 
revolutions  per  minute  onto  which  the  beans  fall — 
by  courtesy  of  an  automatic  shaker  that  shakes 
down  more  beans  whenever  light  can  pass  through 
tiny  holes  in  this  same  bowl.  Centrifugal  force 
whirls  the  beans  to  the  edge  of  the  bowl,  naturally, 
allowing  them  to  be  picked  up,  one  by  one,  by  a 
high  speed  vacuum  wheel  operating  at  105  r.p.m. 
The  fact  that  the  vacuum  wheel  only  has  34  work- 
ing ferrules  to  grab  each  bean  while  it  rotates  at 
105  r.p.m.  may  be  slightly  mystifying. 

But  for  a  machine  like  this,  that  thinks  and  acts 
in  split  seconds,  probably  nothing  is  impossible — 
anyway  it  works.  Another  important  point  is  the 
eccentric  pulley  arrangement  moving  the  bowl  that 
gives  it  a  periodic  "spurt"  that  forces  the  beans 
right  up  to  the  edge. 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning.  Let's  say  an  off- 
color  bean  is  trying  to  get  through.  The  vacuum 
wheel  passes  the  bean  under  a  lamp  housing  (re- 
member this  is  at  105  r.p.m.).  This  light  reflects 
off  the  bean  and  goes  through  two  magnifying 
lenses  and  color  filters  to  two  photo  tubes  (electric 
eyes)  that  are  color  sensitive.  Then  this  light  re- 
flection, that  has  by  now  become  a  bad  "signal" 
passes  to  a  cathode  ray  tube.  The  signal  is  ampli- 
fied again  and  then  it  hits  the  timer  that  has  to 
work  the  ejector  so  this  off-color  bean  can  be  rout- 
ed to  the  discard  box. 

And,  as  you  might  expect,  the  timer  is  also 
relatively  simple.  It  has  only  six  different  highly- 
complex  electronic  parts  including  six  condensers 
and  a  thyratron  tube  that  flashes  a  blue  light  for 


every  bean  rejected.  Then  this  timer  has  to  move 
the  ejector,  which  consists  of  cutting  the  vacuum — 
only  momentarily,  of  course — just  ahead  of  the 
ejector  mechanism  so  that  the  bean  ends  up  in  the 
discard  box  instead  of  passing  through  on  the  con- 
veyor belt  to  the  sacker  at  the  end  of  the  line  of 
machines. 

The  machines  will  work  for  any  color  from 
white  to  black  including  off  whites,  slightly  greens, 
reds  and  browns.  Any  size  bean  can  be  sorted 
through  the  machine  from  okra  to  the  big  limas. 
Another  thing  that  the  machine  will  do  is  to  reject 
a  much  higher  percentage  of  beans  in  the  sorting 
process  than  would  be  possible  by  hand  sorting. 
Actually,  it  will  reject  up  to  90  per  cent  if  that  dir- 
ty, but  two  or  three  runs  might  be  needed. 

.  .  .  Automation  is  here  in  agriculture,  too. 

With  electronics  coming  into  use  on  the  farm, 
human-labor  is  being  ousted  from  its  last  strong- 
hold. 

An    Indefinite    Future 

The  Cleveland  Trust  Co.,  Business  Bulletin, 
June  16 — The  amount  of  debt  owed  on  homes  has 
almost  doubled  in  the  past  five  years.  At  the  end 
of  1955,  mortgage  loans  outstanding  on  one  to  four 
family  non-farm  homes  totaled  nearly  $89  billion, 
as  against  $45  billion  at  the  close  of  1950  and  $19 
billion  in  1945.  The  1955  figure  showed  a  record 
jump  of  $13  billion  over  1954.  .  .  . 

Incomes  have  likewise  moved  up,  but  at  a  slow- 
er rate  than  home  mortgage  debt.  One  way  of  con- 
sidering the  relative  burden  of  such  debt  is  to  com- 
pare it  with  total  disposable  personal  income — 
that  is,  income  after  taxes.  An  income  series  .  .  . 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  debt  fig- 
ures cover  one  to  four  family  non-farm  homes,  as 
published  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
as  follows: 

(1)  1929-1932.  Income  dropped  faster  than 
debt.  Ratio  of  debt  to  income  advanced  from  22.8 
percent  to  34.2  percent. 

(2)  1933-1944.  Income  rose  more  rapidly 
than  debt.  Ratio  declined  from  34.2  percent  to 
12.2  percent. 
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(3)  1945-1955.  Income  moved  up  at  a  slow- 
er rate  than  debt.  Ratio  climbed  from  12.2  to  32.9. 

This  raises  two  questions — first,  whether  the 
debt  now  outstanding  is  too  high;  and  second, 
whether  the  pace  of  growth  in  the  debt-income 
ratio  has  been  too  rapid  to  be  sustained. 

The  first  question  can  hardly  be  answered  in 
general  terms.  Some  of  the  growth  in  debt  reflects 
a  transfer  from  rented  quarters  to  home  ownership; 
and  so  far  as  the  former  rentpayer  is  concerned, 
his  acquisition  of  mortgage  debt  usually  makes 
little  if  any  difference  in  his  monthly  outgo.  .  .  . 

Whether  home  mortgage  debt  today  is  too  high 
really  gets  down  to  individual  cases.  .  .  . 

The  second  question — namely,  whether  the 
rapid  advance  in  the  overall  debt-income  ratio  can 
be  maintained — is  more  easily  answered.  The 
ratio  of  home  mortgage  debt  outstanding  (on  one 
to  four  family  houses)  to  total  personal  income 
after  taxes  mounted  from  22  percent  in  1950  to 
33  percent  in  1955.  Simple  arithmetic  tells  us  that 
this  growth  in  the  debt-income  ratio  cannot  be  sus- 
tained indefinitely.  An  equal  rise  in  percentage 
points  in  the  future  would  put  the  figure  at  44  per- 
cent in  1960;  55  percent  in  1965;  66  percent  in 
1970;  99  percent  in  1985;  and  132  percent  in  the 
year  2000. 

It  is  upon  this  same  procedure  of  mathematical 
analysis  that  Technocracy  bases  its  realization  that 
the  Price  System  is  an  out-moded  method  of  social 
operation  in  an  era  of  abundance. 


mains  prosperous.  In  twenty  years  Europe  will 
have  to  look  to  imports  of  coal,  or  of  oil,  and  to 
nuclear  energy  to  make  good  the  deficiency  — 
which  will  then  amount  to  something  like  the  equiv- 
alent of  450,000,000  tons  of  coal  a  year.  .  .  .  The 
suggestion  that  there  should  be  some  means  of  pre- 
venting the  use  of  metallurgical  coal  for  purposes 
other  than  making  steel — it  is  too  scarce  and  too 
valuable — is  a  sound  one. 

.  .  .  But  the  most  controversial  part  of  the  re- 
port is  that  which  concerns  the  balance  between 
coal,  oil,  and  nuclear  energy.  To  put  it  bluntly, 
the  commission  does  not  think  that  nuclear  energy 
is  going  to  do  much  in  the  next  twenty  years,  while 
it  cannot  quite  stomach  the  idea  that  Europe  should 
import  large  amounts  of  fuel. 

.  .  .  But  is  the  conclusion  as  inescapable  as  the 
report  would  have  us  believe?  It  is  true  that  oil 
imports  come  from  the  Middle  East  and  that  they 
affect  external  balances  of  payments.  But  is  the 
political  situation  in  the  Middle  East  more  un- 
certain than  the  prospects  of  actually  increasing 
output  from  European  coalfields?  The  report  is 
concerned  to  pour  cold  water  on  nuclear  energy. 
In  the  sense  that  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  remind 
people  that  nuclear  energy  will  only  provide  a  part 
— a  sixth  according  to  the  commission — of  the  ex- 
tra energy  that  will  be  needed  in  twenty  years. 

Technocracy  has  constantly  pointed  out  that 
our  allies  are  the  resource  depleted  countries. 


A   Precarious    Situation 

The  Manchester  Guardian  Weekly,  Manches- 
ter, England,  June  7 — Just  what  is  Europe  going 
to  burn  in  its  grates  (if  there  are  any  left)  twenty 
years  from  now?  Where  will  the  electricity  come 
from?  These  are  the  questions  that  the  O.E.E.S.'s 
Commission  on  Energy  set  out  to  answer  in  the  re- 
port which  has  just  been  published.  Though  the 
exercise  is  not  a  new  one — people  have  been  tot- 
ting up  fuel  budgets  ever  since  the  war — the  new 
report  has  the  distinction  of  showing  that  most 
Western  European  countries  are  in,  or  will  soon 
be  in,  the  same  pickle  as  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
most  places  reserves  of  water  power  have  been  al- 
most fully  exploited  (those  in  this  country  are  not 
of  great  significance  anyway,  while  coal  produc- 
tion is  not  expected  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth 
of  demand  for  energy  which  will,  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect,  continue  as  long  as  Europe  re- 


Automatic   Solution 

Compressed  Air — By  means  of  a  device  now 
being  tested  at  Battelle  Memorial  Institute  of  The 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  night  driv- 
ing may  be  made  safer  because  it  promises  to  pro- 
tect the  eyes  of  motorists  from  the  glare  of  ap- 
proaching headlights.  To  be  generally  effective 
all  cars  would,  of  course,  have  to  be  equipped  with 
the  instrument,  which  is  essentially  an  electric  eye 
and  calls  for  the  use  of  an  ellipsoidal  instead  of  a 
parabolic  reflector.  When  the  beam  from  an  on- 
coming automobile  strikes  the  photoelectric  cell,  it 
causes  a  vane  to  cover  a  part  of  the  headlight,  the 
extent  of  the  coverage  depending  on  the  direction 
of  the  beam.  In  other  words,  the  shadow  cone 
changes  as  the  two  cars  change  position,  thus  ef- 
fectually cutting  out  the  disconcerting  glare  with- 
out interfering  with  the  functioning  of  the  head- 
light. 
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Los  Angeles  Times,  July  15 — Developments 
in  electronics  and  control,  or  electromechanics, 
have  kept  pace  with  the  more  highly  publicized 
developments  in  aerodynamics,  structures,  propul- 
sion systems,  and  areomedicine.  With  these  devel- 
opments, it  is  now  possible  to  man  our  aircraft  and 
guided  missiles  with  robot  pilots,  navigators,  en- 
gineers, and  observers. 

In  the  decade  since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
the  significance  of  contributions  of  the  American 
engineer  and  his  associates  to  the  peace  and  future 
security  of  our  nation  has  been  recognized  as  never 

before.  .  .  . 

■s?  •« 

Christian  Science  Monitor,  July  14 — "Foot-in- 
mouth  of  the  week: 

During  House  debate  on  the  mutual  security 
legislation,  Rep.  Joseph  Martin,  Jr.  (Republican) 
in  supporting  the  President's  foreign  aid  plea,  ex- 
claimed rhetorically: 

"In  matters  affecting  the  nation's  security,  I 
am  willing  to  depend  on  the  judgement  of  the 
President  and  General  Motors." 

Then,  as  a  wave  of  laughter  filled  the  room, 
he  hastily  corrected  himself,  saying  he  had  in- 
tended to  say: 

"The  President  and  his  general  staff." 
■a?  ■« 

Hopedale,  Mass. — A  textile  weaving  equip- 
ment producer,  has  developed  a  molded  plastic 
shuttle,  the  mechanism  of  which  carries  threads 
back  and  forth  in  the  weaving  process. 

Here-to-fore  shuttles  have  been  made  of  wood. 
The  new  shuttles  are  made  of  special  phenolic  lam- 
inated and  macerated  material,  which  took  ten 
years  of  research  to  develop. 

A  wooden  shuttle  lasts  about  a  year  on  a  one- 
turn  basis  or  four  months  if  the  loom  is  operated 
three  turns  daily.  The  Draper  Corp.,  producer  of 
the  shuttle,  says  it  last  2^  to  4  times  longer  than 
the  wooden  type.  .  .  . 


CHANGE   OF  ADDRESS 

Please  send  your  new  address  at  least  30 
days  before  the  date  of  the  issue  with  which  it 
is  to  take  effect.  Enclose  the  old  address  with 
the  new  address.  The  same  applies  to  expira- 
tions.    Send   correspondence   to: 

The    TECHNOCRAT 

8113  South  Vermont  Avenue 

Los  Angeles  44,  California 


Labor  Herald,  June  8 — Many  experts  have  tried  to  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  credit.  It  may  be  described  as  an  in- 
verted pyramid.  On  a  narrow  base  of  gold  values,  credit 
has  been  more  extended  in  the  selling  of  autos  than  in 
any  other  field. 

It  is  hard  to  state  how  many  workers  have  been  idled 
or  put  on  short  time  by  the  slow-down  of  auto  produc- 
tion this  year.  More  than  two  hundred  thousand  of  auto 
plant  employes  in  Michigan  are  laid  off.  Nearly  all  the 
rest  are  working  a  short  workweek.  Other  layoffs  of 
auto  workers  are  occurring  all  over  the  nation. 

Workers  employed  by  suppliers  of  parts,  and  by  related 
industries  have  also  been  laid  off.  An  instance  of  this  is 
revealed  in  Towson  where  two  hundred  or  more  workers 
making  radios  for  autos  have  gotten  the  ax. 

Most  of  those  thousands  of  workers  are  buying  autos. 
They  are  finding  it  difficult,  and  often  impossible  to 
meet  their  payments.  Their  cars  are  seized  and  added 
to  the  pile  of  unsold  cars  in  the  nation,  thus  increasing 
an  overbuilt  inventory,  and  decreasing  the  market  for 
new  cars. 

In  Detroit  where  auto  workers  who  bought  cars  on 
the  installment  plan  under  the  impression  their  financing 
costs  were  only  five  and  one  third  per  cent,  are  learning 
the  hard  way  that  they  actually  total  19%.  It  is  close 
to  the  point  where  auto  financing  can  be  rated  as  a  loan 
shark  business. 

The  big  campaign  of  salesmanship  put  on  to  get  the 
nation  to  "ride  as  it  pays"  is  now  seen  to  mean  even 
more  than  an  over-extension  of  credit.  It  was  the  prime 
mover  in  inflation  which  now  afflicts  the  nation,  as  the 
weave  of  costly  credit,  coupled  with  over-extended  credit, 
is  beginning  to  unravel  at  an  accelerated  rate. 

It  may  be  expected  that  the  present  administration  in 
Washington  will  try  to  take  some  steps  to  recoup"  losses, 
and  to  put  the  auto  industry  into  high  gear  before  the 
election  next  November.  Such  medicine  will  relieve  but 
not  cure  the  financial  ills.  They  try  to  obtain  the  use 
of  the  things  they  produce.  The  19  per  cent  extra  credit 
charge  weighed  them  down.  Now  that  they  are  out  of 
work,  it  floors  them.  Experts  talked  of  the  evils  of  in- 
flation, but  ignored  the  high  service  charges  for  credit 
needed  to  buy  autos. 


Special  permission  to  reprint  the  article  'The  Biggest  Two 
Percent'  appearing  in  the  June,  1956  issue  was  granted  by 
The   Fortnightly   magazine. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social   Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any 
other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  50  members  and 
running  up  'o  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endow- 
ments and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is 
supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and  dona- 
tions ot  its  own  members.  The  widespread 
membership  activities  of  Technocracy  are 
performed  voluntarily;  no  royalties,  com- 
m.ssions  or  bonuses  are  paid,  and  only  a 
small  full-time  staff  receives  subsistence  al- 
lowances. The  annual  dues  are  $9.00  which 
are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Sec- 
tion. Members  wear  the  chromium  and  Ver- 
million insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Mon- 
ad, an  ancient  generic  symbol  signifying 
balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1918-19  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers,  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  organiza- 
tion. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non- 
profit, non-political,  non-sectarian  member- 
ship organization.  In  1934  Howard  Scott, 
Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continen- 
tal lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  present  Continent-wide  membership 
organization.  Since  1934  Technocracy  has 
grown  steadily  without  any  spectacular 
spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  u.itil 
early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tremerdous 
discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  be^n  re- 
born suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its  mem- 
bers,   headquarters,    etc.,   in   full   swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  member;  of  Technoc- 
racy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  <md  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armsd  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to 
discuss  Technocracy's  Program  with  any  in- 
terested people  and  Continental  Head- 
quarters will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone 
of  the  location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy 
unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  cit- 
izens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technccracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  th»  occu- 
pations, economic  levels,  races  and  cjligions 
which  make  up  this  Continent.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  /Miens 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  politi- 
cians is  meant  those  holding  elective  otfice 
or  active  office  in  any  political  party.)  Doc- 
tor, lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher,  or  housewife — so  long  as 
you  are  a  patriotic  American — you  are  wel- 
come in  Technocracy. 


The  TECH  NOCkAT 


Offering  to  the  American  public  a  medium  by  which  it  can  learn 
the  facts  regarding  the  transition  period  in  which  we  are  moving 
toward  a  New  America  of  technological  abundance. 


PAMPHLETS 


Introduction    to    Technocracy 25c 

Make    Way    for    Social    Change 15c 

Man    Hours   and    Distribution 15c 

The    Energy    Certificate 15c 

Science    vs.    Chaos 10c 


Continentalism — The    Mandate 

of    Survival       15c 

The    Culture    of    Abundance 15c 

'There'll    Always    be   an    England'      1 0c 

Our   Counrty    Right   or   Wrong' 15c 

America    Must   Show  the   Way 15c 

'The  Sellout  of  the  Ages' 10c 
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PERVEYORS  OF  CONFUSION 

Technocracy  is  the  only  Organization  on  the  Continent 
of  North  America  whose  presentation  to  the  people  of  this 
Continent  is  the  same  Continent-wide.  Multi-political 
parties  can  never  federate  this  Continent  into  a  contiguous 
continentalism.  Multi-political  parties  cannot  inaugurate 
security  and  abundance  for  the  people  of  North  America. 
A  house  divided  against  itself  eventually  must  fall.  The 
people  of  this  Continent  must  develop  a  Continental  con- 
sciousness of  their  social  destiny.  National  direction  under 
multi-political  parties  is  the  road  to  national  anarchy.  Tech- 
nocracy indicts  all  political  parties  as  purveyors  of  further 

Continental    confusion. 

— Howard    Scott 
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ENERGY  AND  OUR  SURVIVAL 


It's  getting  harder  to  find  oil  in  the  United 
States   and   drilling   costs   are   steadily   mounting. 

U.  S.  demand  for  oil  during  the  last  23  years 
has  grown  5.8  per  cent  compounded  annually 
(some  70  per  cent  since  the  end  of  World  War  II). 
Oilmen  predict  that  the  demand  or  rate  of  con- 
sumption will  require  one-third  more  oil  by  1960 
and  1970  will  more  than  double  the  1955  volume. 

In  order  to  match  this  demand,  U.  S.  oil  pro- 
duction at  7,107,570  daily  (for  the  week  ended 
August  31)  is  aided  by  imports  of  1,400,000  bar- 
rels daily.  If  the  present  rate  of  oil  consumption 
continues,  U.  S.  oil  reserves  will  be  used  up  in  10 
years.  According  to  oil  industry  leaders,  at  the 
end  of  1955  approximately  148  billion  barrels, 
or  83  per  cent  of  total  proven  reserves,  were  lo- 
cated outside  the  United  States. 

Nearly  40  per  cent  of  all  wells  drilled  in  the 
U.  S.  last  year  were  dry  holes  (the  proportion 
jumps  to  nearly  90  per  cent  for  exploratory  or 
wildcat  ventures). 


Tucson,  (AP)  —  Topics  ranging  from  the 
power  potential  of  the  United  States  to  the  nation's 
food  output  and  the  magnitude  of  requirements  in 
the  event  of  a  war  emergency  were  discussed  be- 
fore 300  civilians  and  reserve  officers  attending 
the  National  Resources  Conference  here  recently. 

Colonel  Leo  H.  Heintz  reviewed  the  fuel  and 
power  resources  of  the  nation,  stating  that  at  this 
stage  of  development  the  big  problem  is  to  produce 
this  type  of  power  (atomic  energy)  economically. 

World  War  III  could  cost  the  United  States  $4 
trillion,  Navy  Capt.  L.  Smith  told  the  conference. 


"This  is  10  times  more  than  the  cost  of  World 
War  II.  This  has  been  the  average  increase  in  the 
cost  of  each  one  of  the  nation's  wars  since  the  Civil 
War. 

"If  we  have  another  war,  we'll  probably  have 
to  use  more  resources  for  defense  than  ever 
before." 


Washington,  (UP)  —  The  United  States,  most 
experts  agree,  is  headed  for  a  petroleum  shortage. 
At  the  start  of  the  year  the  known  reserves  of  the 
nation  were  estimated  at  30  billion  barrels.  The 
United  States  at  present  is  using  about  2  billion 
barrels  (this  figure  should  be  about  3  billion  bar- 
rels) and  the  consumption  is  going  up. 

Eugene  Ayres,  Gulf  research  specialist,  pre- 
dicts the  nation  would  be  using  16,000,000  barrels 
of  petroleum  a  day  by  1970.  Its  domestic  produc- 
tion will  be  half  that  much  by  1970,  he  said.  As- 
suming the  predictions  are  correct,  where  are  the 
additional  8,000,000  barrels  a  day  to  come  from 
in  1970.  Experts  say  they  can  come  from  one  of 
two  sources  —  imports  (wont  these  reserves  be 
mostly  used  up  by  this  time  too?)  or  synthetic  pro- 
duction from  coal  or  shale  (what  has  been  done  to 
develop  and  produce  petroleum  from  these  energy 
sources,  and  how  long  would  it  take  to  produce  and 
distribute  petroleum  from  these  sources  on  the 
scale  needed  to  meet  our  present  rate  of  oil  con- 
sumption?). 
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THE  ECOLOGY  OF  MAN 


North  America  can  no  longer  be  occupied  by  a  high  energy  civilization  operated 
on  a  haphazard,  planless  basis.   We  must  learn  to  plan  for  survival! 


Foreword 

Since  its  inception  in  1934  The  Technocrat 
has  published  many  significant  articles.  The  Edi- 
torial Staff  of  The  Technocrat  feels  that  this 
article,  'The  Ecology  of  Man'  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  and  important  that  we  have  published 
in  recent  years. 

Technocracy  has  always  insisted  that  the  type 
of  social  operation  it  offers  is  not  just  desirable; 
it  is  necessary.  As  we  peruse  this  article  we  ask 
ourselves  the  question,  'Can  man  continue  to  live 
At  All  on  this  Continent  without  drastically 
changing  his  methods  of  management?' 

This  is  not  a  pleasant  article  to  read.  It  will 
frighten  the  reader  in  to  realizing  just  how  close 
to  the  edge,  our  blundering  Price  System  has  led 
us,  and  how  casually  our  ignorant  political  and 
financial  leaders  are  ignoring  the  facts  of  life.  It 
is  this  persistent  refusal  to  face  facts  that  has  been 
the  cause  of  all  our  difficulties  as  a  nation  in  the 
past  thirty  years. 


Ecology  is  the  study  of  organisms  in  relation 
to  their  environment.  Since  no  one  organism  lives 
strictly  to  itself,  the  study  of  ecology  involves  the 
inter-relationships  of  many  organisms  as  well  as 
the  relationships  of  these  organisms,  with  the. non- 
organic environment.  This  complex  is  often  spoken 
of  as  the  'web  of  life.'  The  principal  components 
of  the  environment  are  plants,  animals,  minerals 
and  water,  with  other  factors  of  varying  impor- 
tance which  we  shall  omit  from  our  present  dis- 
cussion. 

When  there  is  an  essential  stability  in  the  en- 
vironment; that  is,  when  conditions  and  relation- 
ships do  not  change  much  from  year  to  year,  we 


speak  of  it  as  the  'balance  of  nature.'  When  there 
is  a  stabilized,  dynamic  balance  between  plants, 
animals,  minerals  and  water,  a  particular  and  in- 
teresting condition  prevails — the  return  of  ingre- 
dients to  the  environment  from  year  to  year  is 
essentially  equal  to  that  which  is  removed. 

For  example,  the  plants  and  animals  which 
die  are  replaced  by  similar  plants  and  animals. 
No  more  water  is  removed  than  what  accumulates 
during  the  year.  Fertility  which  is  taken  from  the 
soil  is  restored.  Under  such  conditions,  and  ex- 
cepting a  major  geological  change,  the  prevailing 
environment  could  be  maintained  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time. 

The  balance  of  nature  is  often  upset,  however. 
A  whole  area  may  be  affected  by  a  geological 
change;  such  as,  change  of  climate  (temperature 
and  humidity)  or  change  of  elevation  or  topog- 
raphy. A  local  upset  of  much  smaller  magnitude 
occurs  when  an  area  is  burned  over  or  is  invaded 
by  a  sand  dune  or  a  volcanic  deposit. 

Following  events  which  wipe  out  all,  or  most 
of  life,  a  period  of  rehabitation  must  occur.  The 
first  life  that  comes  into  an  area  is  called  the  pio- 
neer flora  and  fauna.  The  pioneer  life  is  only  tem- 
porary; it  is  soon  replaced  by  other  kinds  of  life 
once  a  suitable  environment  is  prepared  for  them. 
These  in  turn  are  followed  by  still  other  forms. 
Thus,  there  is  a  succession  of  life  —  a  series  oi 
changes  in  the  organic  components  of  the  environ- 
ment, in  which  transitional  species  successively 
come  into  prominence,  only  to  fade  out  of  the 
scene. 

Eventually,  a  new  balance  is  established  which 
is  again  stable.  The  final  association  of  plants 
and  animals  in  an  ecological  succession  is  known 
as  the  climax  association.  It  tends  to  be  stable  for 
a  long  period  of  time. 
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We  might  use  a  burned  over  forest  area  as  an 
example  for  further  illustration.  In  this  case,  the 
pioneer  species  of  plants  would  probably  be  va- 
rious types  of  herbs,  the  kind  depending  upon  the 
geographical  locality,  the  humidity  and  the  eleva- 
tion. These  will  not  remain  long  as  the  dominant 
species,  but  will  soon  have  that  position  usurped 
by  other  species  —  probably  various  kinds  of 
shrubs.  These  will  probably  be  replaced  by  trees, 
and  these  first  trees  by  other  kinds  of  trees. 

Eventually,  a  climax  flora  will  become  estab- 
lished which  is  permanent.  This  flora,  and  the 
fauna  which  is  associated  with  it,  constitute  a  bal- 
anced association,  not  only  between  the  component 
organisms,  but  also  with  the  water  supply  and  the 
minerals  of  that  area.  However,  it  may  take  many 
years  for  the  transitional  changes  to  result  in  the 
climax  association.  But  this  climax  association 
may  not  be  composed  of  the  same  types  of  plants 
and  animals  as  the  one  that  prevailed  before  the 
fire.  The  main  thing  of  importance  is  that  the 
association  is  in  balance  and  it  is  able  to  maintain 
itself  in  the  face  of  other  organic  competition  for 
that  area. 

Man    Now   Dominant   Species 

Among  the  ecological  associations  of  the  world, 
man  is  now  the  most  dominant  species  of  animal, 
except  in  a  few  areas  where  he  has  not  penetrated 
in  large  numbers.  Although  man  has  been  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  world's  balance  of  nature,  it 
was  not  until  quite  recently  in  his  history  that  he 
became  a  disturbing  influence  to  that  balance.  Be- 
cause of  his  greater  innate  intelligence  and  his  in- 
ventiveness, as  well  as  his  social  organization,  man 
was  able  to  tilt  the  dynamic  balance  more  and 
more  in  his  favor. 

The  invention  of  weapons  and  tools,  the  use 
of  fire,  and  the  development  of  language  (as  a 
means  of  communication  and  social  memory)  gave 
man  a  decided  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  sur- 
vival over  other  animals  of  comparable  or  even 
larger  size.  The  domestication  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals and  other  technological  developments  ac- 
celerated this  advantage  through  the  centuries, 
until  now  man  has  become  almost  everywhere  the 
most  dominant  species  in  the  environment,  if  not 
in  numbers  at  least  in  the  effect  which  he  has 
produced. 

During  98  percent  of  man's  7000  years  of 
civilized  existence  on  the  earth,  this  technological 
progress  was  so  slow  that  the  disturbance  of  the 


general  ecological  balance  was  only  of  a  minor 
magnitude  and  only  local  in  its  effects.  But  the 
last  two  percent  of  that  time — the  last  140  years — 
tells  a  far  different  story.  During  this  time,  man 
has  become  a  plague  upon  the  earth.  He  has  exter- 
minated or  exhausted  many  species  which  once 
roamed  the  earth,  flew  the  sky,  or  swam  the  waters 
by  the  hundreds  of  millions.  He  has  plowed  up 
the  sod  and  slashed  away  at  the  plant  growth,  until 
many  areas  which  were  once  verdant  with  forests 
and  grass  are  now  desolate.  The  ecological  envir- 
onment in  which  man  as  a  species  could  flourish 
is  now  shrinking  because  of  his  own  careless 
behavior. 

Man  has  also  let  his  population  increase  to  the 
point  where  it  has  become  self-destructive.  He 
must  not  only  combat  the  other  elements  of  the 
environment  in  order  to  survive,  but  he  must  battle 
within  his  own  species  to  determine  which  indi- 
viduals and  which  groups  are  to  survive.  No  mat- 
ter how  one  tries  to  rationalize  the  value  of  human 
life,  one  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  there 
are  just  too  many  human  beings  on  the  earth. 

As  a  result  of  this  over  burden  of  human  pop- 
ulation, the  destruction  of  forests  and  other  organic 
life  which  is  consumed  in  the  processes  of  human 
living  is  in  many  instances  greater  than  the  re- 
placement of  the  particular  species  involved.  Over- 
grazing of  the  rangelands  in  the  western  United 
States,  for  example,  has  so  reduced  the  edible 
plants  and  so  eroded  the  soil  that  the  rangelands 
will  not  support  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  live- 
stock that  they  did  fifty  or  more  years  ago.  The 
people  of  North  America  are  cutting  off  the  forests 
faster  than  they  are  being  replenished.  Even  cer- 
tain species  of  life  in  the  ocean  are  becoming  ex- 
hausted; not  only  the  great  whales,  but  certain 
species  of  shellfish  and  true  fishes  used  for  food. 

Man    Endangers    His    Environment 

It  is  not  only  these  organic  factors  of  the  en- 
vironment that  are  being  disturbed  by  man's  recent 
activities  on  the  earth,  but  the  disturbance  extends 
into  the  inorganic  elements  as  well.  Among  these 
is  ground  water.  Through  millions  of  years,  the 
rocks  of  the  earth  have  been  saturated  with  water 
below  a  certain  level.  This  level  is  known  as  the 
water  table.  Man  has  disturbed  this  ground  in  a 
great  many  places.  He  has  instituted  drainage  to 
remove  surplus  water  from  the  surface,  which  has 
resulted  in  a  lowering  of  the  water  table.    He  has 
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destroyed  the  plant  cover  in  many  places  and  this 
permits  a  more  rapid  runoff,  hence  less  water 
seeps  into  the  ground.  He  has  drilled  wells  and 
pumped  the  water  out  of  the  ground  at  a  faster 
rate  than  it  is  replaced  by  natural  means.  He  has 
diverted  many  lakes,  streams  and  underground 
flows  into  the  water  mains  of  his  large  cities  and 
then  increased  the  population  of  the  cities  beyond 
the  capacities  of  the  water  to  supply  their  needs. 
Thus,  in  many  areas  where  there  was  adequate 
water  to  supply  a  moderate  population  on  a  long- 
term  basis,  there  is  now  a  deficiency  of  water  be- 
cause of  the  uncontrolled  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation and  the  short-sighted  exploitation  of  the 
water  resources. 

Another  inorganic  factor  which  man  is  misus- 
ing is  the  arable  soil  of  the  earth.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  a  fourth  of  the  original  arable  soil  area 
of  the  earth  has  been  ruined,  with  a  large  part  of 
the  remainder  damaged.  On  the  basis  of  the  factor 
of  suitable  land  area  alone,  there  are  already  600 
million  more  people  on  the  earth  than  the  soil  can 
feed  with  a  decent  diet.  But  the  population  is  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  more  than  20  million  a  year 
and  the  acreage  of  productive  soil  is  declining. 

But,  these  are  not  the  most  critical  factors  af- 
fecting man's  ecological  balance.  During  his  in- 
dustrial growth,  accompanied  by  the  wasteful  prac- 
tices of  business  exploitation,  man  has  become 
ravenous  in  the  use  of  many  minerals,  ranging 
from  iron  ore  to  phosphate  fertilizers.  A  number 
of  the  most  critical  of  these  minerals  are  nearing 
the  stage  of  deficiency  and  some  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching exhaustion.  For  example,  the  United 
States  can  no  longer  supply  all  of  its  own  present 
consumption  of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  tungsten,  man- 
ganese, and  petroleum.  The  United  States  is  im- 
porting all  of  these  to  meet  its  domestic  demands. 
Iron  ore  will  soon  be  added  to  this  list. 

It  is  of  little  moment,  in  the  long  run,  whether 
the  human  species  on  this  Continent  can  maintain 
its  present  industrial  pace  for  another  ten  years 
or  another  hundred.  The  facts  indicate  that  ten 
is  more  nearly  correct  than  the  hundred,  and  in 
some  things  even  an  estimate  of  ten  years  is  opti- 
mistic. In  reviewing  the  over-all  picture,  we  have 
neglected  the  details  which  support  the  general 
conclusions,  but  the  details  are  there  in  abundance. 

The  important  thing  we  are  attempting  here  is 
a  long  range  projection  of  man's  ecological  trend, 
especially  as  it  pertains  to  the  North  American 
Continent.  This  much  we  can  say  for  sure:  Man 
will  not  be  able  to  live  on  the  North  American 


Continent  for  the  next  generation  as  he  has  lived 
for  the  past  generation.  He  has  been  too  prodigal 
with  his  heritage.  This  has  left  him  in  the  posi- 
tion of  being  repudiated  by  his  environment. 

The  people  of  North  America  cannot  continue, 
for  even  a  few  more  years,  their  present  magnitude 
of  free  enterprise  operations.  The  environment 
will  not  supply  the  raw  materials  for  this  type  of 
human  onslaught  for  long.  What  the  future  of  the 
people  now  living  on  the  Continent  will  become  is 
something  fearful  to  contemplate.  Yet,  the  North 
American  citizen,  instead  of  acknowledging  the 
facts  and  recognizing  the  trend,  is  blindly  and 
blatantly  going  ahead  to  increase  the  rate  of  the 
very  factors  which  are  contributing  most  toward 
the  downfall  of  his  vaunted  civilization. 

Man  under  his  present  mode  of  operation,  is 
not  a  climax  species  in  the  environment.  He  is  a 
transitional  species;  for  he  is  taking  more  from 
the  environment  than  is  being  replaced.  He  is 
scheduled,  therefore,  in  the  course  of  events  to 
lose  his  dominant  position  in  the  organic  associa- 
tion; perhaps,  to  be  superseded  as  the  number  one 
species  by  something  else.  Whether  that  some- 
thing is  insect,  rodent  or  weed  does  not  much 
matter  to  us,  once  man  succumbs. 

The  same  factors  that  are  pointing  in  a  down- 
ward direction  here  on  North  America  also  apply 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  to  other  parts  of  the 
world.  In  summary,  they  are  these:  Excessive  pop- 
ulation; soil  erosion  and  depletion;  destruction  of 
forests  and  rangelands;  excessive  use  of  ground 
water;   and  exhaustion   of  vital   mineral   deposits. 
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Destructive  incentives  of  the  Price  System  tend  to  ex- 
haust resources.  An  outstanding  example  is  this  once 
heavily  timbered  area. 

— Photo  courtesy  U.  S.  Forestry  Service. 
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To  the  student  of  trends,  the  future  of  the  hu- 
man race  on  the  earth  appears  dismal.  The  most 
dismal  aspect  is  the  apathy  toward  or  the  flagrant 
denial  of  this  trend  by  our  so-called  leaders.  Busi- 
nessmen and  politicians  are  clamoring  for  a  more 
rapid  acceleration  of  the  very  trends  which  are  in 
force.  These  two  groups  of  social  traitors  are  even 
contemplating  a  third  world  war — the  greatest  oi 
them  all — although  everybody  who  understands 
anything  about  it,  warns  that  such  a  catastrophe 
would  deplete  the  very  resources  on  which  our 
industrial  civilization  and  'high  standard'  of  liv- 
ing depends. 

A  few  students  of  human  affairs  recognize  what 
is  happening  and  make  a  fairly  accurate  analysis 
of  the  situation.  Their  descriptions  are  clear; 
their  analyses  of  the  prevailing  trends  and  ap- 
praisals of  the  danger  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the 
probability  of  dire  consequences;  and  their  warn- 
ings are  almost  hysterical.  But  when  it  comes  to 
giving  a  synthesis  for  survival,  most  of  their  sug- 
gestions are  puerile  or  fantastic — they  lack  the 
realism  and  boldness  of  concept  which  the  analysis 
demands. 

Typical  of  this  type  of  literature  is  William 
Vogt's  recent  book  'Road  to  Survival.'  The  author 
draws  a  very  clear  picture  of  the  perils  facing  hu- 
man civilization  and  gives  some  of  the  basic 
causes.  His  descriptions  are  vivid,  his  analysis  is 
good,  but  his  synthesis  is  pathetic.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  book  he  tells  the  story  of  a  Chinese  man 
by  the  name  of  Wong.  Wong  and  his  family  are 
starving;  so,  Wong  goes  forth  to  see  if  somewhere 
he  can  scrape  up  something  to  eat.  Meeting  with 
repeated  failure,  Wong  finally  gives  up  and  sits 
down  to  die. 

William  Vogt  is  in  some  ways  like  Wong.  He 
studies  the  situation,  sees  the  facts,  points  out  the 
trends,  indicates  in  general  what  must  be  done; 
but,  when  he  looks  into  the  future,  he  sees  little 
hope.  After  making  a  few  puerile  gestures  to- 
ward a  synthesis,  he  tosses  the  problem  into  the 
'lap  of  the  gods'  and,  intellectually  speaking, 
sits  down  to  die. 

Vogt  states  that  the  program  must  have  three 
parts:  'research,  education,  and  action  on  the 
land.'  He  realizes  that  such  a  program  must  be 
organized,  but  does  not  know  how  it  should  be 
organized;  he  pleads  incompetence,  and  expresses 
the  hope  that  the  United  Nations  will  somehow 
acquire  the  vision  and  the  unity  needed  to  handle 
the  job.  He  hates  large  technological  operations 
(such   as   the   Tennessee   Valley   Authority)    and 


centralized  industries;  he  wants  to  see  some  sort 
of  a  retrogressive  trend  toward  small-scale  opera- 
tion. He  wants  a  program  of  birth  control,  one 
that  is  voluntary  and  which  does  not  offend  any- 
body or  any  institution.  He  proclaims  his  faith 
in  democracy  and  recommends  that  we  prepare  to 
'pull  in  our  belts  and  accept  a  long  period  of 
austerity.'  He  hopes  that  if  the  dilemma  is  made 
known  to  all  mankind,  that  somehow  the  people 
will  see  the  light.   Then  he  concludes: 

'Unless  we  take  these  steps  and  begin  to  swing 
into  them  soon  —  unless  in  short,  man  readjusts  his 
way  of  living,  in  its  fullest  sense,  to  the  imperatives 
imposed  by  the  limited  resources  of  his  environment 
— we   may   as  well  give   up  all  hope  of  continuing 
civilized   life.    Like   Gadarene   swine,  we  shall   rush 
down  a  war-torn  slope  to  a  barbarian  existence  in 
the  blackened  rubble.' 
It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  intelligence  of 
the  human  species  that  it  is  not  able  to  plan  ade- 
quately for  its  own  survival.    Now  that  civilized 
man  has  become  dominant  in  the  organic  world 
and   has   every   advantage,    it   seems   paradoxical 
that  he  should  be  headed  pell-mell  for  oblivion. 

Technocracy   Proposes 

The  picture  might,  indeed,  be  as  dark  as  Wil- 
liam Vogt  paints  it,  except  for  the  thinking  of  one 
man.  One  man  had  the  intelligence,  the  strategi- 
cal genius,  and  the  integrity  to  develop  an  idea 
for  human  survival  that  is  in  harmony  with  the 
facts  and  with  the  social  needs  of  man.  At  times, 
almost  single-handed  this  man,  Howard  Scott, 
worked  out  a  strategy  of  social  operations  that 
could  be  blueprinted  into  a  social  plan  for  the 
North  American  Continent.  This  idea,  in  time, 
became  known  as  Technocracy. 

But,  Technocracy  was  not  a  popular  program. 
If  man  was  to  survive,  he  would  have  to  change 
many  of  his  ways;  he  would  have  to  abandon  his 
concepts  of  individual  anarchy,  also  he  would 
have  to  repudiate  his  politics,  his  business  enter- 
prises, and  his  uncontrolled  wastage  of  natural  re- 
sources. This  did  not  sit  well  with  the  people  of 
North  America;  it  did  not  cater  to  their  soft,  sen- 
timental illusions.  It  made  many  enemies  and  it 
faced  a  stone  wall  of  human  inertia.  It  was  not 
an  idea  that  could  win  popular  acceptance  and 
support  overnight.  It  was  an  idea  that  would  have 
to  penetrate  slowly  into  the  social  intelligence  of 
the  people;  but,  it  was  an  idea  that  had  to  grow 
and  expand,  for  its  time  had  come.  It  could  not 
be  denied  for  long. 

Technocracy  is  today  the  only  refutation  of 
the  prediction  that  man's  civilization  is   doomed 
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to  failure.  Technocracy  maintains  that  it  is  pos 
sible  for  man  to  remain  the  dominant  species  on 
earth  and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  a  high  standard 
of  living  for  many  centuries  to  come.  It  is  pos- 
sible for  him  to  be  the  climax  species  in  a  new 
ecological  balance;  and  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
do  this  at  a  level  of  existence  even  far  above  that 
of  the  average  North  American  of  today.  It  has 
the  only  blueprint  for  a  high-energy  social  mech- 
anism that  will  not  run  down. 

To  do  this,  man  must  adopt  a  new  strategy  for 
his  social  operations  and  change  his  mode  of  liv- 
ing to  conform  to  that  strategy.  He  must  return 
unto  the  ecological  system  as  much  as  he  takes 
from  it.  If  man  can  do  that,  he  can  survive  and 
flourish  for  thousands  of  years  more  on  earth.  Ii 
he  does  not  do  it,  nature  will  take  a  ruthless  course 
so  far  as  the  human  species  is  concerned. 

Technocracy's  blueprint  pertains  specifically 
to  North  America  as  an  operational  unit.  If  the 
world  is  ever  to  install  a  scientific  social  control 
it  must  begin  somewhere.  The  reasons  why  Tech- 
nocracy selects  North  America  as  the  beginning 
place  are  two:  (1)  North  America  happens  to  be 
where  the  idea  of  Technocracy  originated;  it  is 
the  home  of  the  Technocrats.  (2)  North  America 
is  the  easiest  place  on  which  to  install  such  an 
operation. 

This  does  not  mean  Technocrats  ignore  the 
rest  of  the  world  completely;  rather,  they  have  a 
serious  concern  for  all  areas  of  the  earth.  It  is 
possible  that  eventually  Technocracy  will  be  in- 
troduced and  installed  on  other  continents;  but, 
it  must  be  established  in  some  one  place  first.  It 
cannot  be  done  everywhere  at  once.  The  most  un- 
favorable parts  of  the  world  will  have  to  be  left 
in  a  state  of  virtual  abandonment  until  more  fav- 
orable areas  are  set  up  and  operating. 

We  do  not  wish  to  imply  by  the  foregoing  that 
Technocracy  Inc.  has  a  world  program.  We  are 
merely  making  a  long-range  speculation  for  the 
future  of  an  idea.  Technocracy's  only  blueprint 
program  is  for  North  America.  When  Technoc- 
racy is  well  established  here,  that  will  be  the  time 
for  us  more  seriously  to  contemplate  the  endemic 
problems  of  other  parts  of  the  earth.  Technocracy 
is  a  forceful  and  realistic  program  with  a  superb 
strategy  in  support  of  human  survival  and  advance- 
ment. It  is  not  a  weak  philosophical  dream,  in- 
fected with  the  virus  of  a  wishful-thinking  good 
will.    It  is  a  program  with  concept  stern  enough  to 


Erosion    causes   top-soil    and    silt   to    be    deposited    in    such 
large   amounts   as   to   render   reservoirs   valueless. 

— Photo  courtesy  U.  5.  Forestry  Service. 


get  the  job  done.  It  is  as  uncompromising  as  the 
grim  question  which  must  be  answered  soon — the 
question  of  survival. 

Man's  existence  under  the  Price  System  is 
transitional;  for  the  Price  System  does  not  pro- 
vide the  strategy  for  a  long-term  survival.  It  only 
offers  man  a  chance  to  reap  a  quick  profit  and 
move  on.  The  bonanza  of  Price  System  enterprise 
is  even  now  running  into  borasca.  A  new  concept 
and  a  new  pattern  of  economic  living  is  mandatory 
lor  the  future  if  man's  ecological  position  is  to  be 
to  his  liking.  That  concept  and  that  pattern  cannot 
be  found  within  the  framework  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem. That  means  that  North  Americans  cannot  go 
on  doing  for  long  what  they  are  now  doing.  They 
can  adhere  stubbornly  to  the  concepts  of  the 
status  quo  and  blunder  into  catastrophe,  or  they 
can  accept  the  planned  progression  outlined  by 
Howard  Scott  and  advance  upward  into  the  future. 
Technocracy  is  prepared  to  show  the  way. 

In  order  to  continue  at  a  high  level  of  civiliza- 
tion for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  North  Ameri- 
cans must  do  these  things: 

They  must  conserve  the  fresh  water  of  the 
Continent  and  return  it  to  the  ground  in  such  a  way 
as  to  build  up  the  water  table  and  maintain  it  at 
as  favorable  a  level  as  possible.  This  can  be  done 
most  effectively  through  the  Continental  Hydro- 
logy Program  designed  by  Technocracy.  This  pro- 
gram provides  for  the  maximum  use  of  the  fresh 
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The  water  shortage  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  neces- 
sity of  installing  Technocracy's  over-all  program  which 
includes  a  Continental  Hydrology. 


water  resources  of  the   Continent  on   a   balanced 
basis. 

They  must  return  to  the  soil  the  fertility  which 
is  taken  from  it  in  the  process  of  raising  plants 
and  animals.  For  the  most  part,  this  means  that 
the  fertility  must  never  leave  the  soil  area.  We 
cannot  depend  indefinitely  on  scarce  deposits  of 
mineral  fertilizer  to  make  up  for  the  wasteful  de- 
pletion of  the  natural  fertility.  Such  a  program 
demands  a  Continental  agrobiology,  scientifically 
designed,  wherein  the  plant  and  animal  crop  ot 
the  Continent  will  provide  an  abundance  of  food 
for  the  population  and  products  for  the  industries 
of  the  Continent,  without  depleting  the  produc 
tivity  of  the  soil.  Only  Technocracy  can  furnish 
the  strategy  necessary  to  the  solution  of  that 
problem. 

They  must  be  careful  in  their  use  of  the  non- 
replacable  mineral  resources  of  the  Continent. 
More  abundant  materials  should  be  used  wherever 
possible  in  place  of  scarce  materials  and  replac- 
able  materials  used  in  place  of  non-replacable  ma- 
terials. Then  a  program  of  maximum  use  and 
maximum  recovery  must  be  instituted.    We  can- 


not afford,  for  example,  to  discard  22  billion 
metal  cans  on  the  national  trashpiles  each  year, 
nor  be  lavish  in  the  use  of  lead  as  a  basic  ingre- 
dient for  paint.  This  program  can  be  carried  out, 
but  not  under  the  Price  System.  We  must  turn 
again  to  Technocracy  for  the  answer. 

They  must  establish  a  balanced  utilization  of 
energy.  We  cannot  plan  to  operate  for  long  on 
fossil  fuel  as  our  major  energy  source.  Instead, 
we  must  adopt  a  system  of  energy  use  which  will 
obtain  a  maximum  amount  of  energy  from  renew- 
able sources  and  a  minimum  amount  from  non- 
renewable sources.  Technocracy's  program  pro- 
vides for  such  an  energy  balance.  The  Price  Sys- 
tem on  the  other  hand  refuses  to  face  the  problem, 
but  seeks  to  deplete  our  limited  fossil  fuels  at  the 
maximum  rate  that  will  yield  a  'fair  return'  in 
the  way  of  profits. 

They  must  institute  a  program  of  population 
control  which  will  keep  the  population  within  thi 
bounds  of  the  long-range  capacity  of  food,  water, 
minerals  and  energy  supplies.  North  America  is 
not  seriously  overburdened  with  population  at 
present,  but  it  is  gradually  approaching  that  con- 
dition. The  population  of  North  America  should 
not  much  exceed  200  million.  No  political  party 
can  touch  these  problems  concerning  the  popula- 
tion, but  science  can  find  a  ready  answer. 

We  have  here  presented  the  problem  of  North 
America  in  bare  outline.  And  we  have  pointed 
out  some  of  the  goals  that  must  be  reached.  But 
it  is  evident  that  the  problem  will  not  solve  itself 
— at  least  not  in  any  way  that  we  will  like.  It  can 
only  be  solved  by  an  intentional  and  coordinated 
effort  on  the  part  of  North  American  citizens  to 
get  it  solved.  They  must  be  the  ones  who  execute 
the  tactics  which  support  the  strategy  for  survival. 

The  Price  System  does  not  have  any  strategy 
for  survival;  it  does  not  even  have  the  mechanism 
by  which  an  effective  strategy  can  be  implemented. 
In  the  long  run,  the  operations  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem are  defeatist.  The  Price  System  can  only 
mine  out  the  resources  and  move  on.  When  the 
resources  are  gone — what  then?  Well,  that  day 
is  rushing  upon  us.  Our  technological  develop- 
ment has  given  it  a  momentum  that  it  never  had 
before.  This  generation  must  face  the  problem 
and  find  the  answer. 

Technocracy  has  always  pointed  out  that 
Technocracy's  method  of  social  operation  will 
not  be  adopted  because  it  is  desirable,  but  because 
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it  is  necessary.  The  choice  is  literally  between — 
Technocracy  and  chaos. 

Science  applied  to  the  social  order  is  the  only 
effective  technique  of  doing  this.  This  is  the  meth- 
od of  Technocracy.  Science  has  never  yet  let  the 
human  race  down;  business  and  politics  have  never 
done  otherwise.  Technocracy  is  non-business  and 
non-political — it  is  strictly  scientific.  It  alone  can 
meet  the  requirements. 

As  painful  as  it  may  be  to  you,  you  must  make 
a  decision.  The  March  of  Events  will  not  let  you 
sit  on  a  fence  or  equivocate  for  long.  So,  you 
might  as  well  decide  now.  Which  are  you  for — 
the  'blundercrats'  of  the  Price  System,  or,  the 
Technocrats?  No  matter  how  smart  you  are  in 
the  immediate  manipulations  of  the  moment,  you 
have  no  security  under  'blunderocracy.'  The  only 
future  worthwhile,  is  a  future  in  Technocracy. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  a  genius  to  be  a  Tech- 
nocrat. But  you  must  have  integrity  and  an  atti- 
tude of  cooperative  endeavor.  You  must  be  pre- 
pared to  function  as  an  integral  part  of  a  self- 
disciplined  body  of  people  with  a  definite  social 
objective.  In  Technocracy,  there  are  many  'little" 
jobs  to  be  done  which  are  as  important  as  the  so- 
called  big  jobs.  In  Technocracy,  there  is  no  place 
for  individual  anarchy,  ego  inflation,  or  opiniona- 
tion.  But  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  function,  and 
it  is  function  that  will  get  the  job  done.  There  is 
no  material  reward  and  no  glory  beyond  the  satis- 
faction of  doing  what  must  be  done. 

For  all  who  can  qualify  on  this  basis,  there  is 
room  and  a  job  in  Technocracy.   Can  you  qualify? 

—Wilton  Ivie,  CHQ 

Reprinted  by  special  request  from  the  Technocrat 
of  December,  1948. 


Tremendous  strides  are  necessary  in  the  field 
of  fuel  utilization  to  keep  up  with  America's  soar- 
ing demands  for  energy  in  the  home  and  industry. 
F.  Finley  Carter,  acting  director  of  the  Stanford 
Research  Institute,  told  leading  members  of  the 
western  gas  industry  that  neither  power  from  the 
sun's  rays  nor  domestic  atomic  energy  will  be  de- 
veloped rapidly  enough  to  diminish  demands  for 
fuels  that  now  supply  power,  heat  and  motive 
power  for  America. 

Carter  said  America  will  need  "all  of  every 
fuel"  including  natural  gas,  oil  and  coal  in  the 
years  to  come  so  that  it  can  cope  with  the  steeply 
rising  rate  of  energy  consumption. 


There  Ought  to  be  a  Law 

Dear  Senator: 

I  was  reading  in  the  paper  where  they 
expect  41,000  Americans  to  get  killed  in 
traffic  accidents  this  year.  That  seems  like 
a  lot  of  people,  and  something  should  be 
done  about  it.  In  fact,  that's  as  many  people 
as  live  in  the  whole  end  of  the  county  where 
I  do.  There  are  a  lot  of  good  people  living 
here  and  I  wouldn't  want  to  see  all  of  them 
get  killed  that  way.  Now,  I  think  the  trouble 
is  there  are  too  many  cars  on  the  roads,  espe- 
cially when  people  are  rushing  to  work  in 
the  morning  and  back  home  in  the  evening; 
also  the  cars  go  too  fast  and  have  too  much 
horsepower.  Besides  that,  the  roads  are 
nothing  to  write  home  about.  I  drive  into  the 
city  every  day,  which  is  about  thirty  miles 
from  where  I  live,  and  even  when  I  hurry  as 
fast  as  I  can,  it  takes  an  hour  going  each 
way.  Also,  I  don't  like  all  those  police  cars 
that  prowl  around  scaring  people  and  mak- 
ing them  nervous  about  their  driving. 

This  could  all  be  taken  care  of  if  you 
would  just  pass  a  law,  giving  every  driver 
$500  credit  on  a  new  car  for  each  year  he 
drives  without  violating  any  traffic  laws  or 
bumping  into  anybody.  So,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  if  his  driver's  license  is  clean  and  his 
car  doesn't  have  any  dents  on  the  front  end, 
he  can  get  his  $500  credit  without  any  fuss 
or  bother.  In  that  way,  I  think  the  drivers 
will  try  awfully  hard  to  stay  alive  themselves 
and  watch  out  for  other  people,  so  they  can 
collect.  If  they  go  three  years  without  an 
accident,  they  would  have  $1500  toward  a 
new  car.  I  think  if  you  pass  this  law,  you 
will  be  saving  a  lot  of  lives  and  I  am  sure 
they  will  all  vote  for  you  at  the  next  election. 
Besides,  this  would  be  a  lot  simpler  than  try- 
ing to  enforce  all  those  traffic  regulations 
that  nobody  pays  any  attention  to. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Beetal  Brayne. 

P.S. :  If  you  are  worried  about  where  all 
the  money  is  coming  from  to  pay  for  this,  all 
you  have  to  do  is  tax  each  new  car  another 
$200  and  let  them  add  it  onto  the  price.  It 
will  make  those  who  have  accidents  pay  more 
for  their  cars,  which  is  how  it  should  be; 
while  those  who  drive  carefully  won't  mind, 
because  they  will  be  $300  ahead  anyway. 
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LET'S  WIN  A  PEACE! 


If  the  efforts  and  the  resources  of  the  United  States  and  the  North  American  Continent  had 
been  channeled  toward  the  solving  of  its  internal  problems  following  World  War  II,  this 
nation  and  this  Continent  would  have  by  this  time  completed  the  transition  into  a  New 
America  of  Technological  Abundance. 


At  no  time  in  its  history  has  the  United  States 
been  confronted  with  such  great  social  responsi- 
bility as  it  is  today.  But  instead  of  facing  this  re- 
sponsibility in  an  intelligent  manner,  this  nation's 
present  leadership  has  involved  its  people  into  an 
escape  from  reality  by  the  tactic  of  subterfuge. 
While  the  North  American  Continent  has  reached 
the  point  where  the  distribution  of  our  technolog- 
ical abundance  is  not  only  possible,  but  a  neces- 
sity, the  financial,  political  and  ecclesiastical  inter- 
ests are  employing  every  means  to  divert  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people  away  from  this 
vital  issue.  And  as  the  impact  of  technology  has 
brought  about  more  rapid  social  change,  the  more 
vicious  and  intensive  has  the  deception  become 
from  these  interests. 

It  is  evident  that  any  thinking  or  idea  which 
has  as  its  objective  the  solving  of  our  internal  prob- 
lems is  received  by  those  in  responsible  positions 
in  the  usual  evasive  or  indifferent  manner.  But 
when  any  scheme  which  has  as  its  aim  the  main- 
tenance of  scarcity  and  maximum  profits  is  pre- 
sented to  these  robots  of  irresponsibility,  it  is  re- 
ceived with  open  arms  and  fanfare.  And  any  in- 
formation which  would  show  up  the  connivance 
that  is  going  on  between  the  political  and  business 
interests  of  this  nation  is  withheld  from  the  Ameri- 
can public.  As  an  example,  the  'red  bugaboo 
has  been  over  for  some  time  (and  the  Russians  do 
have  nuclear  weapons,  missiles,  and  jet  planes), 
yet  government  agencies  are  still  classifying  thai 
information  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  security 
as  'secret'  or  'confidential.'  While  the  attention 
of  the  American  people  is  centered  on  such  irrele- 
vant matters  as  Ike's  health  (never  the  health  of 
the  nation  and  all  its  people),  the  big  steals  and 
wholesale  give-aways  continue  unabated,  and  with- 
out restraint,  with  Big  Business  receiving  billions 
of  dollars  from  the  government  in  subsidies,  tax 
write-offs,  and  from  the  exploitation  of  the  nation's 
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resources.  With  their  glibness,  the  die-hards  of 
the  system  of  'free  enterprise'  are  deceiving 
Americans  into  believing  that  this  nation  has  no 
major  social  problems.  To  a  greater  extent,  this 
deception  is  being  done  by  focusing  their  eyes 
abroad,  thousands  of  miles  away  from  the  shores 
of  the  North  American  Continent. 

Of  the  many  sleight  of  hand  acts  being  per- 
petrated on  the  American  people,  one  of  the  big- 
gest frauds  has  been  the  'cold  war.'  If  you  will 
recall,  during  World  War  II  there  was  a  sincere 
effort  and  desire  on  the  part  of  most  Americans 
to  devote  all  human  and  natural  resources  to  win- 
ning the  war  and  the  peace  in  the  postwar  era.  In 
this  effort,  the  American  people  were  dedicated 
and  united  to  see  it  through  to  the  end.  But  just  as 
soon  as  there  was  a  cessation  of  the  war  in  the 
European  theatre,  the  efforts  and  the  will  of  the 
people  were  immediately  directed  away  from  the 
winning  of  the  peace  to  the  imaginary  'cold  war.' 
Almost  overnight  the  two  most  powerful  nations 
in  the  world,  who  had  fought  together  and  defeated 
a  common  enemy  in  fascism,  became  arch  rivals 
and  enemies,  as  the  result  of  a  collusion  and  con- 
nivance between  the  financial,  political  and  eccle- 
siastical interests  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

The  'cold  war'  provided  the  financial  and 
business  interests  an  excuse  to  reconvert  to  peace 
time  business-as-usual  (to  include  many  profitable 
tricks  picked  up  during  the  war).  It  offered  to 
Big  Business  billions  of  dollars  in  government  con- 
tracts under  the  disguise  of  defense  and  security, 
as  well  as  a  stimulant  when  peace  time  pursuits 
could  not  provide  sufficient  and  profitable  mar- 
kets for  the  goods  and  services  to  be  produced. 
While  the  American  people  were  sold  on  the  idea 
that  the  'cold  war'  was  necessary  to  deter  com- 
munism, it  was  actually  a  scheme  designed  to  pro- 
long the  Price  System.    But  instead  of  containing 
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communism,  the  'cold  war'  has  been  used  to  pro- 
voke the  USSR  into  an  unlimited  war  and  to  blud- 
geon the  Russians  into  accepting  the  'free  enter- 
prise' way  of  life  under  the  domination  of  Ameri- 
can financial  interests.  Although  this  venture  has 
been  highly  unsuccessful  and  frustrating  to  Ameri- 
can business,  it  has  brought  some  consolation  to 
the  promoters  of  scarcity  as  a  means  of  dumping 
the  surpluses  of  the  United  States  abroad  with  the 
result  that  the  American  people  are  paying  higher 
taxes  and  higher  prices  for  everything  they  con- 
sume. Behind  the  curtain  of  the  'cold  war'  has 
been  the  attempt  to  prevent  the  distribution  of  our 
technological  abundance  to  all  of  the  American 
consumers.  In  all  its  aspects,  the  'cold  war'  was 
concocted  by  a  bankrupt  leadership  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  the  status  quo  of  an  outmoded 
Price  System,  and  to  prevent  this  nation  and  Con- 
tinent from  having  a  great  social  reconstruction 
program  following  World  War  II. 

The  implementation  of  a  policy  of  containment 
against  the  USSR  has  forced  it  to  become  less  de- 
pendent on  other  nations  and  more  self-sufficient. 
Carrying  out  this  policy  has  weakened  rather  than 
strengthened  the  position  of  the  United  States, 
bringing  about  a  heavy  drain  on  our  mineral  and 
energy  resources.  The  bludgeoning  tactic  of  hold- 
ing nuclear  weapons  over  Russia's  head  by  the 
trigger  happy  crowd  in  the  United  States  has  had 
only  a  temporary  effect  upon  Russia's  domestic 
and  foreign  affairs.  But  now  that  the  USSR  has 
equaled  or  surpassed  this  country  in  the  quality 
of  destruction  by  arms,  and  it  sees  the  futility  of 
an  arms  race  toward  total  annihilation,  it  can  con- 
centrate its  resources  and  technology  toward  the 
construction  of  its  own  internal  economy  without 
the  fear  of  further  harrassment  from  any  outside 
force.  From  all  indications,  the  'cold  war'  has 
officially  become  a  'dud.'  And  its  advocates  will 
have  to  look  elsewhere  (and  we  do  not  know 
where)  for  a  guinea  pig  or  an  excuse  to  create  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  debt  just  to  maintain  this 
'lousy'  Price  System. 

Probably  one  of  the  best  acts  of  confusion  is 
being  performed  by  this  nation's  representatives 
in  the  field  of  disarmament.  Whenever  the  USSR 
accepts  any  proposal  for  disarmament  which  has 
been  previously  presented  by  the  United  States 
and  its  'allies,'  these  nations  use  one  of  numerous 
excuses  to  withdraw  their  original  proposal.  When- 
ever the  Western  Nations  make  a  proposal  which 
the  USSR  decides  to  give  more  consideration,  these 


nations  capitalize  on  the  delay  by  trying  to  propa- 
gandize other  nations  into  believing  that  peace 
with  Russia  is  an  impossibility.  But  when  this  na- 
tion proposed  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  men 
in  the  armed  forces  of  the  various  nations,  the 
United  States  suddenly  withdrew  its  proposal  after 
the  USSR  agreed  to  the  figures  set  by  this  country. 
Every  time  the  representatives  of  the  United  States 
mention  an  idea  to  reduce  armaments  in  which  the 
USSR  shows  a  keen  interest,  it  is  never  brought  up 
for  discussion  at  any  conference  for  disarmament. 
And  whenever  a  conference  for  disarmament  is 
progressing  satisfactorily,  this  country's  diplo- 
matic representatives  have  found  a  sure  way  to 
sabotage  it  by  just  bringing  up  the  'spy  in  the  sky* 
plan.  Without  much  success,  the  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives have  tried  every  possible  trick  to  pick 
a  bone  of  contention  with  the  USSR  in  order  to 
prevent  an  easing  of  international  tension  and  to 
keep  the  'cold  war'  from  thawing  out.  And  no 
wonder!  The  'cold  war'  is  well  on  its  way  to  be- 
coming a  trillion  dollar  enterprise. 

Would    Deter   Communism 

If  the  efforts  and  the  resources  of  the  United 
States  and  the  North  American  Continent  had  been 
channeled  toward  the  solving  of  its  internal  prob- 
lems following  World  War  II,  this  nation  and  this 
Continent  would  have  by  this  time  completed  the 
transition  into  a  New  America  of  Technological 
Abundance.  And  for  the  first  time  in  its  history 
the  people  of  this  Continent  would  have  won  a 
peace.  Rather  than  acting  as  a  deterrent  to  the 
spread  of  communism,  the  application  of  science 
to  the  social  order  for  the  efficient  distribution  of 
our  abundance  to  every  North  American  would 
have  set  an  example  which  the  rest  of  the  world 
(including  Russia)  would  want  to  follow.  In 
Technocracy,  the  American  people  have  an  idea 
which  is  far  superior  for  the  high-energy  civiliza- 
tion of  the  North  American  Continent  than  any 
foreign  ideology.  As  long  as  we  have  Technocracy, 
we  do  not  need  the  antidote  of  fascism  to  combat 
communism.  By  the  installation  of  Technocracy's 
scientific  design  on  this  Continent  we  could  win 
the  respect  and  friendship  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
This  could  have  been  done  without  the  explosion 
of  one  nuclear  bomb,  the  firing  of  one  bullet,  and 
the  'brinks'  of  war.  Regardless  of  the  mistakes  of 
the  past,  the  American  people  still  have  a  short 
time  to  demand  a  new  approach  to  this  Continent's 
domestic  and  foreign  policy. 
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Synonymous  with  the  'cold  war'  has  been  the 
so-called  national  defense  and  security  program 
of  the  United  States.  During  the  eighty-fourth  Con- 
gress, the  legislators  authorized  about  $66.5  bil- 
lion for  this  purpose.  But  the  amount  appropriated 
for  the  general  welfare  of  the  American  people 
such  as  housing,  schools,  health,  retirement  bene- 
fits, and  the  conservation  of  natural  resources  was 
infinitesimal  in  comparison.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  politicians  thought  so  'much'  of  the  welfare 
of  the  American  people  that  they  gave  outright 
grants  for  foreign  aid  which  amounted  to  more 
than  all  of  the  appropriations  made  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  this  country.  And  most  of  the  ap- 
propriations that  were  made,  supposedly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  turned  out  to  be  typical 
political  schemes  to  raise  more  revenue  to  help  pay 
for  the  ever  increasing  expenditures  of  the  govern- 
ment by  increasing  the  number  of  taxpayers  and 
the  amount  of  taxes  to  be  paid  by  each  taxpayer. 
For  'defense'  alone  the  politicians  were  willing 
to  spend  twice  the  amount  of  the  taxpayer's  income 
in  one  year  than  they  would  spend  over  a  period 
of  ten  years  to  improve  and  build  new  roads  and 
highways  for  the  nation.  Taking  a  look  at  the 
record,  one  does  not  need  a  magnifying  glass  to 
see  that  the  politicians — alias  Big  Business — pre- 
tend that  they  are  going  to  do  everything  possible 
for  the  welfare  of  the  nation  and  its  people,  while 
actually  they  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  people 
and  for  their  own  interest.  The  American  people 
are  living  in  a  fool's  paradise  if  they  think  that  by 
voting  every  two  or  four  years  this  situation  will 
improve  as  long  as  they  leave  intact  that  method 
of  social  operation  which  produces  the  opposite 
effect. 


Which   Way? 

It  is  noticeable  that  whenever  the  'defense' 
program  begins  to  show  signs  of  lagging,  the  poli- 
ticians and  the  Pentagon  brass  lose  very  little  time 
in  placing  emphasis  on  some  new  military  gadget 
in  which  the  government  can  pour  billions  of  dol- 
lars. At  the  same  time  they  continue  to  spend 
billions  of  dollars  on  military  obsolescence.  In  the 
name  of  defense,  the  Price  System  has  been  kept 
going.  Through  this  technique  it  has  been  tem- 
porarily possible  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  away  from  doing  anything  about 
the  real  social  issues  facing  the  nation  and  to  fore- 
stall peace.    But  this  high-energy  civilization  can- 
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not  continue  to  consume  its  remaining  reserves  of 
energy  and  mineral  resources  at  the  present  rate 
without  dire  consequences.  It  is  this  fact  that  will 
wake  up  the  American  people  from  their  compla- 
cency to  recognize  that  the  present  program  of  'de- 
fense' with  its  simulated  prosperity  is  leading  this 
nation  down  the  road  to  ruin. 

Before  this  nation  continues  with  its  present 
defense  policy,  we,  the  American  people,  should 
know  what  we  are  defending.  Are  we  to  continue 
defending  a  Price  System  that  uses  every  possible 
means  to  maintain  scarcity  in  the  midst  of  tech- 
nological abundance;  that  wastefully  destroys  and 
consumes  our  natural  resources  for  the  sake  of 
maximum  profits;  that  perpetuates  rackets  which 
thrive  on  malnutrition,  filth,  disease,  and  sudden 
death;  that  provokes  limited  wars  with  the  hope 
there  will  be  one  last  big  war  and  the  annihilation 
of  all  civilization;  that  interferes  in  the  sovereignty 
of  other  nations  throughout  the  world;  that  pro- 
tects the  holdings,  stocks,  bonds,  and  interests  of 
the  elite?  Or,  are  we  to  defend  that  American 
heritage  with  its  trees,  mountains,  lakes,  rivers, 
wildlife  and  scenic  splendor;  our  remaining  min- 
eral and  energy  resources  which  have  not  yet  been 
squandered  by  'free  enterprise';  the  use  of  our 
technological  know-how  and  technical  personnel  to 
produce  and  distribute  an  abundance  of  goods  and 
services  to  every  North  American? 

It  is  up  to  the  American  people  to  declare  what 
they  will  defend.  As  for  the  Technocrats,  it  is  time 
to  start  living  for  something  instead  of  dying  for 
nothing.  Let  us  begin  to  live  for  that  American 
heritage  which  will  distribute  as  well  as  produce 
an  abundance  for  all  Americans.  And  install  upon 
the  North  American  Continent  a  new  method  of 
social  responsibility  which  is  in  accord  with  our 
technological  age  with  defense  becoming  an  in- 
tegrated part  of  a  Continental  strategy  instead  of 
its  master.  Only  through  the  application  of  science 
to  the  operation  of  the  social  mechanism  will  it 
ever  be  possible  for  the  United  States  and  the  North 
American  Continent  to  distribute  its  abundance 
of  goods  and  services.  By  doing  this  the  Continent 
will  have  the  collective  support  of  every  American 
behind  it  for  the  first  time  in  its  history.  And  for 
the  first  time  the  American  people  will  win  a  Peace 
with  Abundance  for  all  instead  of  more  wars  and 
continued  artificial  Scarcity.  Technocracy  plays 
America  to  win  Peace  and  Plenty,  Now  and  For- 

•  t 

— Clyde  Wilson 
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PROJECT  SKYFIRE 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington — Cloud  seeding  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting or  reducing  the  severity  of  lightning  will 
be  tried  out  in  northern  Arizona  as  part  of  the 
Forest  Service  sponsored  program  known  as 
"Project  Skyfire,"  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture announced  today.  This  cooperative  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  learn  more  about  the  occur- 
rence, behavior,  and  control  of  lightning  caused 
fires. 

Experiments  will  be  carried  out  on  the  Coco- 
nino National  Forest  where  lightning  causes  hun- 
dreds of  fires  annually.  Richard  E.  McArdle, 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  pointed  out  that  more 
than  6,000  lightning  fires  occur  each  year  in  west- 
ern forests.  This  represents  65  percent  of  the  forest 
fires  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  states,  and  42  per- 
cent in  the  Pacific  Coast  States. 

A  specially  built  mobile  radar  unit  will  de- 
tect, track,  and  analyze  lightning  storms.  It  also 
will  assist  in  comparing  the  results  on  seeded  and 
unseeded  cloud  systems.  This  is  the  first  use  of 
radar  in  forest  fire  control.  The  unit,  installed 
in  a  truck  trailer  adapted  for  this  special  purpose 
by  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau,  started  for  project 
headquarters  at  the  Fort  Valley  Experimental 
Forest  near  Flagstaff,  Arizona,  last  week. 

Lightning  storms  and  cloud  systems  in  the 
project  area  will  be  observed  from  a  network  of 
fire  lookout  stations.  Time  lapse  motion  picture 
cameras  on  several  towers  will  record  the  life 
cycle  of  lightning  storms. 

Actual  cloud  seeding  will  be  on  an  explora- 
tory basis  only  and  will  be  limited  to  the  occasions 
when  isolated  lightning  storms  develop  that  are 
suitable  for  this  type  of  study.  Silver  iodide  will 
be  employed  as  the  seeding  agent  either  from  a 
ground  generator  into  ascending  air  currents  or 
from  an  airplane.  The  tiny  silver  iodide  crystals 
emitted  by  specially  designed  generators  act  as 
nucleii  for  the  formation  of  ice  crystals  in  the 
clouds.  This  reaction  under  some  conditions  may 
affect  the  life  history  of  the  cloud  which  in  turn 
could  alter  the  lightning  potential  of  the  storm. 
It  is  hoped  that  such  relationships  can  be  turned 
to  advantage  to  reduce  the  number  of  lightning 
fires. 

A  plane  will  also  be  used  to  take  air  samples 
over  the  area  where  silver  iodide  generators  are 


operating.  This  plane  will  be  equipped  with  a  cold 
chamber  where  miniature  clouds  can  be  created 
and  analyzed  to  check  on  the  concentration  of  sil- 
ver iodide  crystals  in  the  air  sample.  Additional 
samples  will  be  taken  for  observation  at  laboratory 
cold  boxes  on  mountain  tops  at  several  fire 
weather  stations  to  determine  what  natural  dust 
nucleii  are  already  present.  .  .  . 

Technical  leader  of  the  project  is  Dr.  Vincent 
J.  Schaefer,  Director  of  Research  for  the  Muni- 
talp  Foundation,  who  carried  out  the  first  research 
in  cloud  seeding  and  who  has  pioneered  many 
developments  in  experimental  meteorology.  The 
Forest  Service  leader  of  Project  Skyfire  is  J.  S. 
Barrows,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Fire  Research 
of  the  Intermountain  Forest  and  Range  Experi- 
ment Station,  stationed  at  Missoula,  Montana, 
where  the  project  started  about  three  years  ago. 

It  is  through  scientific  research  that  the  answer 
to  all  problems  is  found. 


Dow  Chemical  Co.,  Pvlidland,  Mich. — The  Dow 
Chemical  Co.  and  Kilachand,  Devchand  and  Co., 
Limited  of  India  have  formed  a  company  to  man- 
ufacture Styron,  Dow's  polystyrene  plastic,  for 
Indian  molders,  Dr.  Leland  I.  Doan,  Dow  presi- 
dent, has  announced. 

The  new  company  will  erect  a  plant  near  Bom- 
bay, the  first  polystyrene  unit  in  South  and  South- 
west Asia.  It  will  have  a  capacity  of  2,700  metric 
tons  of  Styron  granules  yearly  to  supply  molders 
who  will  make  a  wide  variety  of  products  includ- 
ing housewares,  wall  tile,  toys  and  many  indus- 
trial moldings. 

.  .  .  Dow  will  supply  the  technical  know-how 
for  producing  Styron  as  well  as  technical  assist- 
ance in  designing  and  equipping  the  plant  and 
will  also  provide  training  for  key  personnel. 

Kilachand,  Devchand  is  a  well-known  Indian 
mercantile  firm  which  imports  and  exports  tex- 
tiles, heavy  machinery  and  chemicals  and  also 
serves  as  managing  agent  of  the  Indian  Commer- 
cial Co.,  the  Kesar  Corporation  Ltd.  and  the  Kesar 
Sugar  Works  Ltd. 

This  exemplifies  the  method  of  introducing 
heavy  industry  to  the  so-called  'backward  nations' 
and  as  the  installation  of  the  newest  of  manufac- 
turing techniques  increases,  these  nations  will 
cease  to  be  markets  for  our  manufactured  products. 
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THE  WEST  COAST 


Reo  McCaslin  Speaking  Tour 

The  Open  Forum  (a  student  group)  of  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology  requested  a 
speaker  on  Technocracy.  Reo  McCaslin,  x\uthor- 
ized  Speaker  of  Technocracy,  of  San  Francisco 
accepted  the  invitation  for  the  evening  of  October 
11th,  and  talked  to  an  attentive  audience. 

Mr.  McCaslin  related  the  history  of  Technoc- 
racy: how  Howard  Scott  headed  a  group  of  sci- 
entists and  engineers  who  formed  the  organization 
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known  as  The  Technical  Alliance  in  the  winter  of 
1919-1920.  They  made  a  more  comprehensive 
energy  survey  of  the  North  American  Continent 
than  any  government  has  ever  made  of  any  area  in 
the  world.  This  included  research  into  the  de- 
velopment of  technological  progress  of  some  3000 
commodities  for  150  years  previous.  This  survey 
indicated  that  we  were  in  the  process  of  the  great- 
est social  change  in  approximately  7000  years  of 
recorded  history. 

Mr.  McCaslin  pointed  out  that  it  is  this  prog- 
ress in  technology  that  has  made  possible  the 
abundance  of  goods  and  services,  with  ever  de- 
creasing man-hours,  that  we  are  now  experiencing. 

Realizing  this  was  a  dilemma,  Howard  Scott 
organized  the  movement  of  Technocracy  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  these  facts  to  the  American 
people  along  with  a  proposed  solution  in  order  to 
avoid  a  complete  downfall  of  our  civilization.  Mr. 
McCaslin  remarked  that  if  anyone  else  in  America 
had  a  better  idea,  Technocracy  would  be  glad  to 
hear  it;  but  that  to  date  no  one  has  come  forth  with 
any  solution  at  all.  And  that  the  actions  of  our 
political  leaders  would  indicate  that  they  are  either 
ignorant  or  do  not  wish  to  face  the  problems  of  our 
times.  They  are  riding  a  crest  of  a  prosperity  wave 
that  is  about  to  break  on  the  beach  of  Price  System 
scarcity  values,  and  they  will  be  carried  out  to  sea 
by  the  riptide  of  obsolescence. 

Mr.  McCaslin  further  stated  that  Technocracy 
is  a  scientific  organization  without  political  aims, 
and  that  the  solution  is  one  of  engineering  for  this 


Los  Angeles  Technocrats  and  Tour  Escort  Cars  meeting 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reo  McCaslin  as  they  arrived  at  the  Inter- 
national   Airport. 

— Photo   courtesy   Techphoto. 
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technical  age;  and  that  political  conniving  is  not 
the  answer  and  has  become  too  dangerous  a  game 
to  play. 

The  question  period  was  lively  and  many  stu- 
dents remained  to  talk  with  Mr.  McCaslin  to  learn 
more  of  Technocracy's  proposals. 

A  membership  meeting  and  dance  was  held 
Saturday  evening,  October  13th  in  the  Huntington 
Park  Women's  Club  as  a  prelude  to  the  Public 
Meeting  on  Sunday  afternoon,  October  14th. 

Mr.  McCaslin's  lecture  on  'The  Prescription 
for  Survival'  pointed  out  the  danger  ahead  on  the 
road  we  are  traveling  toward  the  depletion  of  re- 
sources without  which  our  civilization  cannot  en- 
dure —  the  lowering  of  the  water  table,  the  soil 
erosion,  and  the  disastrous  dustbowl  conditions, 
along  with  the  depletion  of  the  easily  accessible 
iron  ore  deposits,  and  the  dwindling  oil  reserves. 

He  referred  to  the  government  war  spending 
under  the  name  of  'defense  preparation'  which  is 
now  approximately  34  billion  dollars  without 
which  business  could  not  keep  going.  This  type  of 
production  becomes  obsolete  in  a  very  short  time 
and  has  to  be  destroyed  thereby  throwing  our  ir- 
replaceable resources  down  a  rat-hole  and  jeop- 
ardizing our  future. 

The  audience  listened  thoughtfully  as  Mr.  Mc- 
Caslin explained  our  economic  situation  and  clari- 
fied his  statement  with  his  usual  apt  illustrations. 
The  question  period  was  stimulating  and  gave  the 
speaker  an  opportunity  to  explain  that  which  some 
of  the  audience  wished  to  understand  more  fully. 

The  foregoing  is  just  one  of  the  many  activities 
of  Technocracy  that  are  taking  place  all  over  this 
Continent.  In  the  Northwest,  Harry  Briggs  of  Ever- 
ett, Washington  started  on  a  speaking  tour  with  a 
lecture  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  October  13th.  Con- 
tingents of  Technocracy's  Gray  Fleet  of  that  area 
supported  this  meeting. 

Technocracy  is  playing  America  to  win! 


An    escort    contingent    of    the    Los    Angeles    Technocracy 
Gray  Fleet. 

— Photo  courtesy  Techphoto. 
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Reo  McCaslin  speaking  at  the  Huntington   Park  Women's 
Clubhouse. 

— Photo  courtesy  Techphoto. 
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Brain — International  Business  Machines  dis- 
closed it  will  develop  a  "super  computer"  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  laboratory  in  Los 
Alamos,  N.M.  It  will  be  geared  to  perform  100 
billion  arithmetical  operations  in  one  day.  Giant 
brains,  now  in  use,  would  require  six  months  to 
handle  that  volume  I.B.M.  said. 
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FACTS  IN  BRIEF 


No  Sales.  Manufacturing  and  trade  inventor- 
ies rose  to  a  total  value  of  $85.4  billion  September 
1,  or  $6.5  billion  higher  than  a  year  ago,  accord- 
ing to  a  commerce  department  report.  It  has  be- 
come impossible  to  distribute  our  abundance  of 
goods  and  services  at  a  price.  That  is  why  we  will 
have  to  install  a  new  mensuration  based  upon 
energy  cost  if  we  are  to  distribute  our  abundance. 


Adds  Kws.  U.S.S.R.  is  out  to  become  the 
world's  foremost  producer  of  hydroelectric  power 
and  is  making  great  strides  toward  this  goal.  Under 
construction  in  the  U.S.S.R.  are  several  power  and 
irrigation  dams.  The  five  largest  are  to  have  an 
eventual  capacity  of  about  9,000,000  kilowatts. 
This  is  nearly  equal  to  the  total  capacity  of  all 
electric  power  stations  in  the  Soviet  Union  before 
World  War  II. 


The  House  That  Debt  Built.  Debt  totals — pub- 
lic and  private  are  soaring  to  new  highs  in  America 
this  year.  The  public  and  private  debt  will  pass 
the  $700  billion  mark  by  the  end  of  the  year.  This 
will  be  a  whopping  $294  billion  more  than  we 
owed  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  With  the  cost 
of  living  at  an  all  time  high  and  the  disparity  be- 
tween disposable  income  and  gross  national  prod- 
uct of  goods  and  services  becoming  greater,  the 
house  that  debt  built  is  just  about  ready  to  topple 
down. 


The  Art  of  Being  Fleeced.  The  total  tax  take  in 
the  United  States  for  one  year  is  at  the  $100  bil- 
lion level  for  the  first  time  in  history.  The  tax 
bite  now  amounts  to  $608  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  nation.  This  is  breath  taking  when 
you  consider  that  the  take  averaged  $83  per  person 
in  1936,  and  the  fact  that  this  total  amounts  to 
about  one-third  of  the  national  income  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  $340  billion  this  year.  Is  this  what 
you  voted  for  in  the  past  national  election? 


The  Bottom  of  the  Barrel.  By  open-pit  tech- 
niques, more  than  two  tons  of  waste  material  must 
be  moved  for  each  ton  of  copper  ore  mined  at  the 
Ray  (Arizona)  Mines  Division  of  the  Kennecolt 
Copper  Corporation.  In  order  to  obtain  this  low- 
grade — less  than  one  per  cent — -copper  ore  under- 
neath, it  is  necessary  to  move  6,000  pounds  of  ma- 
terial— two  tons  of  waste  and  one  ton  of  ore — to 
secure  just  16  to  17  pounds  of  refined  copper. 


Social  Insecurity.  Nearly  three-fourths  of 
Americans  over  65  have  no  income  of  their  own 
or  less  than  $1,000  annual  income.  And  this 
country  has  had  'social  security'  since  1936.  In  a 
Technate  these  people  would  have  the  best  of  every- 
thing, not  just  crumbs  doled  out  by  sentimental 
humanists. 


The  Only  Alternative — Peace.  At  present, 
there  are  about  290,000  survivors  of  the  atomic 
disasters,  who  have  been  contaminated  by  radio- 
activity. They  include  some  125,000  in  Hiroshima 
and  some  112,000  in  Nagasaki.  These  victims  are 
leading  an  ill  fated  life  suffering  from  the  incur- 
able "atomic  disease."  Some  of  them  are  dying 
every  day. 


Rock  'N  Rolling  Obsolescence.  The  average 
freight  car  has  been  rolling  around  the  country  for 
20  years.  About  22  per  cent  of  the  nation's  freight 
cars  are  more  than  30  years  old. 


Collusion  —  Management  and  Labor.  Infor- 
mation from  Sutro  and  Company  for  investors 
points  out  that  profits  from  steel  will  be  'improved' 
$2.50  a  ton  by  the  price  increase  of  $8.50  a  ton. 
Taking  last  years  figures  of  total  production, 
which  will  probably  be  equaled  or  exceeded  this 
year,  steel  profits  will  improve  $295.5  million  a 
year.  This  is  a  fair  amount  of  improving.  When 
the  'strike'  started,  Iron  Age  says,  finished  steel 
inventories  in  consumers  hands  —  including  work 
in  progress  —  were  at  a  record  21.5  million  tons. 
These  facts  make  it  evident  that  the  answer  to  our 
social  problem  does  not  lie  within  the  framework 
of  the  Price  System  which  depends  upon  creating 
a  scarcity  with  its  high  commodity  values  in  the 
midst  of  a  technological  abundance. 
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Beyond  Automation 


Automation  on  the  production  line  is  not  the  final  stage  of  automaticity.  There  are  other 
and  even  more  significant  stages:  (1)  automatic  factories  integrating  into  (2)  automatic 
industries  and   (3)   all   integrating   into  a   Continental   industrial  complex. 


One  phase  of  technological  automaticity  has 
been  given  much  publicity  and  promotion  lately 
under  the  name  'automation.'  This  is  the  stage  in 
industrial  progression  where  the  operations  of  the 
production  line  are  made  to  perform  automatically 
in  a  coordinated  sequence,  and  the  human  being  is 
removed  from  the  job. 

Automation  has  many  advantages  over  the  old 
assembly  line  method  of  production  wherein 
swarms  of  workers  were  employed  to  handle  the 
work.  Automation  can  operate  continuously  and 
tirelessly;  it  is  highly  accurate;  and  its  speed  is 
governed  by  the  rate  at  which  energy  and  tools  can 
handle  the  required  steps.  Human  reflexes  are  not 
a  limiting  factor. 

But  automation  is  not  the  final  stage  of  auto- 
maticity. There  are  other  and  even  more  signifi- 
cant stages  to  follow.  These  stages  are  not  being 
discussed  in  the  popular  press,  except  perhaps  oc- 
casionally in  a  fanciful  manner;  and  they  are 
only  rarely  hinted  at  in  the  technical  magazines. 
The  implications  are  devastating  to  the  old  social 
concepts  and  frightening  to  the  conservative  mind. 
It  is  claimed  that  too  much  automaticity  will  de- 
humanize mankind  and  lead  to  all  kinds  of  social 
dislocations.  Even  Norbert  Wiener,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  automaticity,  is  worried  about  the  ulti- 
mate consequences. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  stages  of  auto- 
maticity which  lie  beyond  automation,  let  us  first 
review  some  of  the  significant  stages  that  have  oc- 
curred in  the  way  of  making  things  up-to-date.  We 
shall  see  that  automation  is  only  one  of  a  series 
of  major  steps  in  a  continuing  progression. 

Primitive  man  laboriously  made  his  artifacts 
one  at  a  time  by  slow  processes  of  human  toil,  with 
simple  hand  tools.  Each  copy  was  unique  in  its 
details,  whether  it  was  an  arrowhead,  a  fur  robe, 
or  a  container  for  water.  This  general  process  of 
piece-meal  production  continued  in  many  areas  of 
manufacturing  up  to  our  grandfather's  time,  al- 
though other  processes  were  growing  in  prominence 


by  that  time.  There  had  also  been  considerable  im- 
provement in  tools. 

The  first  major  advance  in  the  use  of  extra- 
neous energy  came  with  the  use  of  heat  in  the  form 
of  an  open,  or  partially  contained,  fire.  The  char- 
coal furnace  was  a  technological  triumph  of  this 
stage.  With  it  came  the  smelting  of  metals,  the 
making  of  glass,  and  the  firing  of  pottery.  The 
charcoal  furnace  was  used  in  the  smelting  of 
metals,  isolating  the  metal  from  the  slag  in  the 
ore;  but  beyond  that,  the  metal  had  to  be  fashioned 
by  hand  tools  and  human  labor.  Later  the  proc- 
esses of  forging  and  casting  metal  were  invented. 
These  permitted  the  production  of  more  complex 
structures  and  also  made  it  possible  to  turn  out 
many  copies  of  the  same  pattern.  Milling  tools  be- 
came improved,  as  time  went  on,  and  some  ex- 
traneous energy  was  applied  to  their  operation, 
usually  energy  generated  by  crude  water-wheels. 
But,  until  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine,  the 
human  being  was  the  chief  prime  mover  in  all 
manufacturing. 

Paul  Revere,  of  American  Revolutionary  fame, 
is  credited  with  being  one  of  the  pioneers  of  stand- 
ardization. For  the  first  time,  identical  parts  were 
made  (for  example,  the  parts  of  a  rifle)  so  that 
they  were  interchangeable.  This  permitted  the  mass 
production  of  complex  goods.  And,  with  it,  em- 
ployment moved  from  the  home  to  the  factory. 
The  workers  became  specialists  in  making  some 
one  detail  and,  thereby,  ceased  being  artisans  in 
the  old  sense.  Following  this  first  industrial  revo- 
lution, much  of  the  power  used  in  manufacturing 
was  supplied  by  extraneous  energy;  but  men,  wom- 
en, and  children  still  had  to  operate  the  machines 
and  handle  the  things  that  were  being  made.  In 
fact,  it  was  not  until  the  last  century  that  extrane- 
ous energy  began  to  replace  muscle  energy  in  the 
factories  on  any  large  scale. 

During  the  past  150  years,  one  detail  of 
processing  after  another  has  become  automatized; 
that  is,  some  device  has  been  set  up  to  regulate 
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or  handle  a  detail  of  the  production  process  with- 
out human  attention.  Such  a  device  was  the  me- 
chanical hopper  which  automatically  dumped  a 
measured  amount  of  material  when  its  contents 
reached  the  designated  weight.  This  device  was 
introduced  on  the  threshing  machines  used  on  the 
farms  of  America  fifty  or  more  years  ago  to  dis- 
place the  measuring  pans  previously  used,  which 
required  continuous  human  attention.  The  handling 
of  bulk  materials  registered  the  most  progress 
along  this  line,  as  illustrated  in  the  manufacturing 
of  grain  into  flour,  the  ginning  of  cotton,  and  the 
conveying  and  elevating  of  loose  materials,  such 
as  coal  and  grain. 

Eventually,  the  manufacturing  of  many  simple 
items  became  wholly  or  largely  automatized,  so 
that  the  human  being  merely  supervised  the  process 
or  did  only  one  or  two  small  tasks.  At  the  World's 
Fair  in  Chicago  in  1933,  one  of  the  exhibits  showed 
the  making  and  filling  of  toothpaste  tubes  with  al- 
most no  human  attention.  But  still  a  few  human 
beings  were  employed  on  the  job,  in  one  instance  to 
transfer  the  tubes  from  one  moving  line  to  another 
and  inspect  them. 

Automation — Just   Beginning 

The  first  significant  step  in  automaticity  came 
into  being  with  the  invention  of  machines  that 
would  automatically  handle  a  physical  process 
when  the  proper  material  was  placed  in  it  and  the 
power  turned  on.  This  was  particularly  true  of 
many  milling  and  boring  machines  used  in  indus- 
try. However,  the  machines  usually  had  to  be 
loaded  and  unloaded  by  human  effort.  This  stage 
reached  a  high  degree  of  development  by  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  as  the  demand  grew  for  greater 
production  with  less  human  employment.  The  ul- 
timate in  this  stage  involved  the  filling  of  a  hopper 
with  materials  to  be  processed,  after  which  the 
machine  would  automatically  feed  itself  and  dis- 
charge the  completed  product.  The  potentialities 
of  this  phase  of  automaticity  became  apparent 
when  it  was  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  small 
arms  and  ammunition  for  the  war.  The  war  was 
not  big  enough  to  consume  the  production  of  Amer- 
ica's small  arms  factories,  so  the  majority  of  them 
had  to  be  closed  down  at  the  height  of  the  war. 

But  we  still  did  not  have  automation,  as  such; 
at  least,  not  to  any  noticeable  extent.  In  automa- 
tion, we  see  a  series  of  automatic  machines  lined 
up,  each  machine  doing  a  few  details  of  process- 
ing, then  automatically  passing  the  material  to  the 
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next  machine  for  placement  and  further  process- 
ing, all  without  human  attendance.  In  this  way,  a 
complex  product,  such  as  a  piston  or  other  major 
component  of  an  automobile  engine,  can  be  run 
through  a  whole  line  of  machines  without  human 
employment  and  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  would 
be  possible  with  human  workers  on  the  job. 

In  a  more  advanced  stage  of  automation,  an- 
other line  is  set  up  to  receive  the  parts  from  the 
component  lines  and  to  assemble  them  into  a  com- 
plete engine.  This  advanced  stage  is  already  em- 
ployed by  some  of  our  largest  automobile  manu- 
facturers in  the  production  of  car  engines. 

The  process  of  automatic  line  production  is  be- 
ing introduced  into  one  industry  after  another. 
Naturally,  automation  drastically  reduces  the  num- 
ber of  employes  required  to  produce  a  given  num- 
ber of  units,  as  compared  to  the  processes  formerly 
used.  In  fact,  that  is  the  principal  reason  for  in- 
stalling automatic  processing  —  to  reduce  labor 
costs.  The  line  of  ballyhoo  currently  being  pro- 
moted by  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, to  the  effect  that  automation  means  more 
jobs  for  more  people  at  higher  pay,  can  be  listed 
among  the  ten  greatest  lies  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury. Wherever  large  numbers  of  people  are  em- 
ployed to  do  some  repetitive  work,  even  allowing 
for  a  certain  amount  of  variation  and  selectivity, 
automation  can  be  installed  to  handle  it  faster, 
better,  and  cheaper. 

In  our  homes,  we  see  a  number  of  examples  of 
automaticity,  such  as  the  automatic  dishwasher, 
washing  machine,  heating  system,  and  refrigerator. 
Similar  automatic  machines  are  entering  the  of- 
fices of  business  and  elsewhere.  The  concept  of 
automaticity  is  growing  in  fields  other  than  in- 
dustry. It  is  even  invading  the  armed  forces,  where 
one  now  hears  talk  of  push-button  wars. 

Automation  is  not  an  American  monopoly.  It 
is  also  being  pushed  ahead  in  Russia  and  the  satel- 
lites. It  is  being  given  some  consideration  and  a 
little  application  in  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and 
other  nations  of  Western  Europe.  No  doubt  the 
Japanese  are  giving  it  serious  attention.  And  we 
can  expect  to  see  it  operating  soon  in  the  mass 
population  areas  of  Asia — China,  India,  Indonesia 
— in  spite  of  their  adequate  supplies  of  manpower. 
Automation  is  the  modern  way  to  produce  the 
most,  at  the  least  cost,  in  the  shortest  time.  No 
matter  how  cheap  labor  may  be,  it  will  not  pay 
to  hire  the  human  being  in  competition  with  auto- 
mation. Provided,  that  is,  that  the  volume  of  pro- 
duction of  a  given  item  is  great  enough  to  utilize 
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an    automation    process   at    a   high    percentage   of 
capacity. 

Automation  is  not  adaptable  to  small-scale, 
intermittent  production  of  goods.  It  can  be  utilized 
efficiently  only  when  the  production  requirements 
are  huge  and  where  the  automatic  machines  can 
operate  at  a  high  load  factor.  Thus,  only  a  few  of 
the  largest  corporations  can  afford  to  install  auto- 
mation. But,  when  a  few  of  them  do  install  it,  the 
rest  of  the  companies  which  make  competing  items 
may  as  well  fold  up;  for,  there  is  room  for  only 
a  few  automation  lines  in  any  one  industry. 

Like  the  other  steps  of  development  in  the 
processing  of  materials,  from  primitive  times  up  to 
the  present,  automation  is  only  a  stage.  It  is  not 
the  ultimate  in  automatic  techniques.  It  is  our 
purpose,  here,  to  anticipate  what  lies  beyond  auto- 
mation, and  to  consider  its  social  implications. 

Price    System    Limits 

The  next  step  beyond  automation  is  already 
being  mentioned  in  technical  publications  touching 
on  the  subject;  and  occasionally  it  is  being  picked 
up  by  imaginative  journalists,  authors,  and  car- 
toonists and  being  worked  into  fictional  creations. 
This  step  is  the  automatic  factory  —  a  plant  where- 
in all  line  operations  are  fully  automated  and, 
then,  these  operations  coordinated  so  as  to  turn 
out  a  complete  finished  product,  unblessed  by 
human  labor. 

The  automatic  factory  is  not  as  fanciful  a  con- 
cept as  one  might  suppose.  The  principles  behind 
it  are  already  being  applied  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent.  An  oil  field  in  Louisiana  is  being  operated 
automatically  by  remote  control.  Oil  refineries 
are  approaching  complete  automaticity.  Many 
power  stations  have  nearly  achieved  it,  and  some 
have.  Telephone  exchanges  are  moving  in  that 
direction.  Various  chemical  plants  are  virtually 
automatic.  An  automatic  factory  for  making  rayon 
yarn  was  designed  more  than  twenty  years  ago;  but 
it  was  too  'futuristic'  for  America  at  that '  time. 
Since  then,  the  design  has  been  sold  abroad  and  its 
improved  'offspring'  put  into  production.  Fabri- 
cation of  materials  and  parts  that  go  into  buildings 
is  being  automatized  to  an  extent  that  exceeds  mere 
automation;  for  example,  wall  board  made  of  gyp- 
sum plaster  and  paper.  In  many  of  these  processes, 
the  employees  who  are  now  on  the  job  would  not 
be  needed,  except  for  Price  System  demands,  such 
as     intermittent     interruption    of    the    production 


process  to  vary  the  specifications  and  labeling  so 
as  to  meet  the  special  requests  of  different  cus- 
tomers. 

Another  deterrent  to  the  factory  under  the 
Price  System  is  the  multiplicity  of  proprietary 
rights  involved.  The  incoming  supplies  originate 
at  many  sources,  under  different  ownerships.  The 
transportation  lines  are  usually  owned  by  other 
interests;  likewise  the  power  lines.  Interfering 
patents  may  be  owned  by  individuals  outside  the 
company.  Labor  unions  insist  that  they  have  pro 
prietary  rights  with  respect  to  the  handling,  servic- 
ing, and  manufacturing  operations.  Consequently, 
the  manufacturer  does  not  have  sufficient  control 
over  the  incoming  and  distribution  flowlines  to 
permit  his  using  automatic  processes  to  the 
maximum.    . 

A  fully  integrated  steel  plant,  for  example, 
would  receive  the  raw  materials  at  one  end  and 
turn  out  finished  sheets  and  forms  at  the  other  end, 
continuously  and  automatically.  There  would  be 
no  human  doing  any  work;  at  most,  only  one  here 
and  there  inspecting  the  premises  or  checking  the 
controls.  Even  the  controls  could  be  checked  and 
adjusted  from  afar  by  remote  control. 

Underground  coal  mining  will  become  really 
efficient  only  when  the  human  miner  is  eliminated 
from  the  mines  and  an  automatic,  long-wall,  back- 
fill process  is  installed.  Associated  with  the 
bituminous  coal  mines,  in  the  future,  will  be  a 
huge  chemical  industry,  which  will  process  the 
.coal,  extracting  from  it  many  of  its  component 
materials  for  use  as  chemicals,  leaving  only  the 
residual  materials,  such  as  coke,  to  be  used  as 
fuel.  Such  chemical  plants,  of  course,  will  be  en- 
tirely automatic  and  receive  the  coal  directly  from 
automatically-operated  coal  mines. 

More    Industries 

The  lumbering  industry  is  becoming  automa- 
tized in  some  of  its  essential  operations.  Eventual- 
ly, we  can  anticipate  that  a  huge  machine  will  enter 
the  forest,  pick  out  the  trees  that  are  ready  for 
harvesting,  clasp  hold  of  them  and  hold  them  while 
they  are  cut  off  at  ground  level,  strip  off  the  limbs 
anil  bark  (saving  it  all  for  other  uses),  cut  the  logs 
into  lengths,  and  load  them  onto  a  huge  carrier. 
Possibly  one  man  will  accompany  the  machine; 
but  he  could  be  supplanted  by  a  television  camera 
which  would  report  its  observations  to  a  remote 
control  office.  The  lacerated  limbs  and  bark 
would  be  taken  to  one  plant  to  be  processed  into 
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chemicals  and  building  materials,  while  the  logs 
would  be  taken  to  an  automatic  sawmill  to  be  cut 
into  boards  or  made  into  plywood  by  automatic 
procedures. 

Most  making  of  glass  and  glassware  is  already 
highly  automated,  although  the  whole  plant  is  not 
as  yet  automatically  coordinated.  Sheet  glass,  as 
well  as  standard  bottles,  dishes,  light  bulbs,  and 
other  forms  are  turned  out  at  fantastic  rates  with- 
out human  toil.  Eventually,  the  whole  plant  will 
be  automatized,  so  that  it  will  receive  the  raw  ma- 
terials, mix  them  in  the  proper  proportions,  trans- 
form them  into  molten  glass,  then  cast,  protrude, 
or  roll  the  glass  into  the  desired  forms,  finally 
issuing  the  finished  products  all  done  up  in  pack- 
ages. The  human  worker  will  be  gone  from  the 
glass  plants,  the  same  as  from  so  many  other 
plants. 

Automating    Industries 

The  list  of  automatic  factories  of  the  future 
would  cover  the  whole  field  of  manufacturing  and 
processing.  But  the  principle  of  automaticity  will 
not  end  there;  it  will  extend  into  the  service  fields, 
and  others.  Railroad  yards,  airports,  shipping 
terminals  will  become  highly  automatized;  like- 
wise, restaurants,  laundries,  bakeries,  delivery 
service,  and  retail  distribution. 

The  automatic  factory  and  the  automatic  serv- 
ices of  the  future,  like  the  automatic  assembly  line, 
will  represent  a  stage  in  the  progression,  but  not 
the  final  stage.  Beyond  these  will  come  the  auto- 
matic industry.  There,  all  elements  of  a  Continen- 
tal industrial  sequence  will  be  automatized  and 
coordinated  to  the  fullest  extent.  For  example,  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Sequence  will  begin  with  the  min- 
ing of  the  ore,  proceed  with  the  processing  of  the 
ore  into  iron  and  steel,  and  the  making  of  these 
into  predetermined  forms.  But  each  unit  will  not 
be  autonomous  in  its  operation;  for,  all  mines, 
plants,  and  distribution  centers  involved  in  the 
making  of  iron  and  steel  will  be  interlocked  and 
coordinated;  and  all  their  operations  will  be  cen- 
trally determined  and  controlled.  This  will  prob- 
ably be  done  with  an  electronic  calculator.  All 
available  sources  of  iron  ore  on  the  Continent  will 
be  tabulated,  along  with  the  specifications  of  the 
ore  as  well  as  the  essential  data  for  its  removal. 
Also  there  will  be  tabulated  the  ore  processing  and 
production  units  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Sequence, 
along  with  their  capacities,  capabilities,  and  ef- 
ficiencies.   Then,  when  the  calculator  is  provided 


with  the  figures  for  the  Continental  requirements 
for  steel  over  a  given  period,  as  well  as  specifica- 
tions for  the  kinds  of  products  demanded  and  their 
geographical  destination,  it  will  determine  which 
mines  and  which  plants  shall  operate  and  at  what 
rates;  also  what  kind  of  products  each  shall  turn 
out.  The  Director  of  the  Sequence  will  have  little 
more  to  do  than  check  on  the  'decisions'  of  the 
machine  and,  possibly,  modify  a  few  of  them  in 
accordance  with  special  considerations  not  handled 
by  the  calculator.  In  this  stage  of  technological 
progression  in  Iron  and  Steel,  automation  will  be 
an  intrinsic  factor  of  the  production  lines;  and  the 
principle  of  the  automatic  factory  will  operate 
with  respect  to  each  unit.  But  neither  of  these  will 
be  the  'last  word'  in  technological  advancement. 
They  will  become  subordinated  to  the  Sequence  as 
a  whole. 

Beyond  the  automatic  industry  or  Sequence 
will  be  the  whole  industrial  complex  of  the  Con- 
tinent. All  of  the  production  sequences,  someday, 
will  be  coordinated  and  integrated  so  as  to  work 
in  harmony  with  each  other.  Thus,  there  will  be 
no  overlapping  or  conflict  of  functions.  Today, 
there  are  many  conflicts  and  duplications;  for  ex- 
ample, between  metal,  glass,  plastic,  and  paper 
containers,  or  between  wood,  brick,  concrete,  and 
metal  walls  for  buildings.  In  an  integrated  indus- 
trial complex,  such  as  we  anticipate  for  the  future, 
such  conflicts  will  be  resolved  on  the  basis  of 
physical  considerations,  in  contrast  with  present- 
day  commercial  incentives. 

Automation   Compels   New   Concepts 

The  controlling  influence  on  production  and 
distribution  will  come  from  the  points  of  consump- 
tion. The  amounts  of  consumption  of  a  given  item 
and  the  places  where  it  is  consumed,  together,  shall 
constitute  a  demand  for  replacement  production 
as  well  as  indicate  the  destination  of  its  distribu- 
tion. For  this  purpose,  there  will  be  a  system  of 
continuous  accounting  and  inventory  tabulation  for 
each  product.  The  regional  tabulation  will  be  auto- 
matically communicated  to  a  central  tabulator, 
where  the  data  will  be  totaled  and  analyzed.  From 
a  glance  at  the  control  board,  the  Sequence  Direc- 
tor will  know  the  production  and  consumption  of 
any  given  item  for  the  day,  the  month,  and  the 
year;  and,  alongside  of  these  will  be  shown  the 
comparable  tabulations  for  the  same  periods  of  the 
previous  year. 
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It  must  be  obvious  that  any  progression  beyond 
the  automatic  factory,  at  most,  cannot  be  insti- 
tuted and  operated  by  private  enterprise;  if,  in- 
deed, private  enterprise  can  cope  with  automaticity 
much  beyond  its  present  stage.  Certainly,  an  auto- 
matized Sequence  will  require  a  unity  of  control 
that  can  come  only  from  a  functional  social  order. 
It  will  be  far  beyond  the  capabilities  of  an  enter- 
prise business  system.  The  sources  of  raw  ma- 
terials, the  flowlines,  the  processing  establish- 
ments, and  the  distribution  must  all  be  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  society  as  a  whole.  For,  an  auto- 
matic Sequence  must  operate  continuously  and  at 
balanced  load.  It  cannot  tolerate  oscillations  and 
interferences.  An  automatic  Sequence  cannot  oper- 
ate effectively  where  there  are  rush  and  slack 
periods  of  production  due  to  market  fluctuations, 
disputes  between  labor  and  management,  and  pro- 
prietary interferences  with  the  free  flow  of  ma- 
terials and  goods. 

The  final  destination  of  the  produce  must  be 
fairly  well  known  in  advance,  as  well  as  the  quan- 
tities involved.  This  information  will  be  provided 
mostly  by  automatic  calculators,  based  on  data 
from  past  years,  adjusted  to  the  current  data  on  the 
rate  of  consumption. 

As  the  technological  progression  approaches 
the  stage  of  the  automatic  Sequence,  there  must  be 
instituted  a  functional  social  order,  one  that  is  uni- 
fied and  coordinated  in  its  functions.  Such  a  social 
order  is  a  Technocracy.  So,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  North  America  cannot  for  long  'take  refuge' 


under    private    enterprise    as    an    'escape'    from 
Technocracy. 

The  technological  progression  has  not  been 
stopped  by  the  guardians  of  the  status  quo,  nor  can 
it  be  'stabilized'  at  any  one  stage.  Automation  is 
already  here,  and  it  will  continue  to  grow  in  size 
and  prevalence.  The  automatic  factory  is  already 
on  the  horizon;  it  will  soon  be  with  us.  Then  will 
come  the  automatic  industry.  But,  before  that  hap- 
pens, the  Price  System  will  have  to  go,  as  a  matter 
of  social  necessity  if  not  choice.  Just  as  the  horse 
had  to  pass  on  as  a  consequence  of  the  introduction 
of  the  internal  combustion  engine,  so  the  social 
concepts  and  practices  of  yesterday  must  give  way 
to  new  industrial  techniques. 

Technocracy  is  a  social  design  fitted  to  the 
conditions  of  today  and  prepared  to  incorporate 
the  changes  of  the  future.  Technocracy  is  ready 
for  immediate  installation.  It  is  feasible.  It  lacks 
only  social  acceptance.  The  time  is  rapidly  near- 
ing  when  Technocracy  no  longer  will  be  a  matter 
of  choice;  it  will  be  an  imperative  forced  on  society 
by  the  march  of  technology. 

Automation  is  a  welcome  step  in  that  direction; 
so,  let  there  be  more  and  more  of  it. 

Opinion  and  faith  may  still  be  on  the  side  of 
the  Price  System,  with  its  wages,  business  profits, 
politics,  and  tithes.  But  technology  is  on  the  side 
of  Technocracy;  and,  at  the  showdown,  technology 
(and  Technocracy)  will  prevail.  When  it  comes  to 
automaticity,  'you  haven't  seen  nothing  yet.' 

—Wilton  Ivie,  CHQ 


Los  Angeles  Mirror-News,  Nov.  21. — General 
Petroleum  Corp.'s  downtown  Los  Angeles  head- 
quarters has  taken  on  an  automation  look. 

An  electronic  computer  with  the  latest  type  aux- 
iliary equipment,  designed  for  long-range  petro- 
leum planning  and  business  data  processing,  has 
been  installed. 

Initially  the  Datatron  will  be  used  on  account- 
ing problems,  such  as  payroll,  crude  oil  produc- 
tion, purchases,  etc.,  but  long-range  plans  call  for 
its  use  in  solving  engineering  and  operational  prob- 
lems for  the  production,  manufacturing  and  mar- 
keting departments. 

GP's  management  studied  the  electronic  com- 
puter equipment  on  the  market  for  more  than  a 
year  before  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  "survival 
in  the  competitive  conditions  of  the  future  will  re- 


quire the  use  of  such  equipment."  On  this  premise, 
its  investment  will  approximate  $350,000. 

The  equipment  occupies  an  area  of  1800  square 
feet  in  the  lower  floor  of  the  GP  building.  The 
computer  itself  covers  1050  square  feet. 


Dr.  A.  B.  Martin,  chief  of  the  reactor  analysis 
department  of  the  atomics  international  division 
of  North  American  Aviation,  Inc.,  has  declared 
that  atomic  energy  will  only  provide  15  per  cent 
of  all  the  generating  capacity  required  by  the 
United  States  by  1980. 

He  stated  that  atomic  energy  as  a  source  of 
commercial  and  industrial  power  is  not  likely  to 
compete  economically  with  conventional  powei 
sources  much  before  1965. 
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The   RESEARCH    BULLETIN 

NEWS    ITEMS    OF    SIGNIFICANCE 
QUOTED    FROM    THE    NATION'S    PRESS 


Chart  Jet  Streams 

Planes,  July  25 — Aircraft  industry  ingenuity 
has  recently  developed  an  automatic  navigator 
which  will  be  used  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in  a  new 
study  of  the  "Jet  Stream" — a  high  speed  current 
of  wind  that  flows  from  west  to  east  at  altitudes 
ranging  from  25,000  to  40.000  feet. 

The  study  is  being  conducted  at  Wright-Pat- 
terson AFB,  Ohio,  where  the  jet  stream  will  be 
checked,  charted  and  probed  by  a  medium-range 
jet  bomber  equipped  with  the  most  modern  instru- 
ments for  investigating  the  atmosphere. 

The  navigator  will  be  used  to  chart  the  speed 
of  the  winds  in  and  about  the  jet  stream,  and  will 
be  of  invaluable  assistance  to  the  Air  Force  in  its 
efforts  to  obtain  more  data  about  the  elusive  river 
of  air — the  wind  speeds  in  it,  how  it  changes  alti- 
tude, course  and  direction,  and  determining  its 
future  movements. 

By  attaining  these  goals,  more  accurate  meth- 
ods of  forecasting  the  jet  stream  winds  will  be  de- 
veloped, and  jet  aircraft  operating  at  these  alti- 
tudes will  be  able  to  utilize  these  swift  winds  to 
increase  their  speeds. 

By  flying  the  jet  stream,  jet  aircraft  can  actu- 
ally extend  the  range  or  distance  they  can  fly  with- 
out refueling. 

With  the  advent  of  commercial  jet  transporta- 
tion, civilian  air  lines  have  expressed  considerable 
interest  in  the  project,  since  they,  too,  will  be 
operating  at  altitudes  where  the  jet  stream  exists. 

Or  Higher  Prices 

Denver,  (AP)  —  The  British  Consul  in  Den- 
ver, Stephen  House,  told  a  meeting  here  that  gas 
rationing  may  have  to  be  imposed  in  the  United 
States  if  the  Suez  crisis  is  not  solved. 

He  warned  that  Western  Europe  depended  on 
the  Suez  for  access  to  Middle  East  oil.  If  the  canal 
is  closed,  he  said,  there  will  be  a  world-wide  short- 
age of  gasoline. 
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Looking  to  the  Sun 

Tempe,  Ariz.  —  Solar  energy  may  do  more 
than  atomic  energy  for  human  welfare,  with  the 
tremendous  advantage  of  no  radiation  or  explosive 
danger,  according  to  Dr.  Peter  Courvisier,  French 
physicist. 

Dr.  Courvisier  has  worked  in  the  field  of  solar 
energy  and  nuclear  fission.  He  says  atomic  energy 
"is  not  going  to  do  nearly  as  much  as  is  expected 
of  it." 

He  doesn't  feel  it  will  ever  be  put  into  general 
use  because  of  its  initial  expense;  the  peril  to  the 
operator  and  the  public  would  be  too  great.  Be- 
cause of  these  facts,  many  power  plants  and  en- 
gines must  utilize  some  other  source  of  energy. 
With  the  inevitable  exhaustion  of  coal  and  oil  not 
too  far  off,  man  is  being  forced  to  look  to  the  sun. 

Although  solar  radiation  is  available  all  over 
the  earth,  there  is  "no  world-wide  climatology  of 
radiation."  Measurements  are  taken  at  only  a  few 
places.  It  is  known  only  in  a  general  way  which 
regions  are  most  favorable  for  research.  While 
scientists  appear  far  from  any  practical  means  of 
storing  sun  heat,  the  break-through  in  that  direc- 
tion can  come  at  any  time. 

Solar  energy  can  be  used  to  produce  mechan- 
ical power  and  thermoelectric  energy,  heating  and 
cooling  buildings,  water  distillation,  cooking, 
photochemical  processes,  drying  almost  anything, 
production  of  extremely  high  temperatures,  food 
production,  etc.  And  it  is  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  energy. 

Inequalities 

Satisfaction  with  retirement  from  work  varies 
according  to  income  levels,  says  a  new  report  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  Fund.  Among  retired  per- 
sons surveyed  in  connection  with  the  study,  73 
percent  of  those  with  incomes  of  $5,000  or  over 
expressed  general  satisfaction  with  retirement 
status,  but  of  those  with  incomes  between  $1,000 
and  $2,000  only  52  percent  took  this  attitude. 
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Jackpot1 

Louisville  Courier-Journal — Italy's  first  resi- 
dence building  for  homeless  gangsters  is  being 
established.  It  is  mainly  intended  to  accommodate 
"American"  racketeers  who  have  been  deported. 

Father  Blandino  Delia  Croce  has  found  a  build- 
ing in  the  quiet  outskirts  of  Rome  which  he  hopes 
will  be  to  the  liking  of  these  "American"  deportees. 

Lucky  Luciano,  the  ex-gangster  who  now  works 
in  an  unexciting  medical  supplies  firm  of  Naples, 
is  lending  financial  support  and  know-how  to  the 
plan.  Joe  Adonis,  another  (but  more  recent) 
celebrity  who  reached  Italy  through  the  persuasion 
of  the  United  States  Immigration  Service,  said  he 
will  donate  money  for  the  gardening  equipment 
and  two  pool  tables. 

During  recent  years,  numerous  petty  gangsters 
have  been  forcefully  returned  to  Italy.  The  de- 
portees usually  have  money  to  live  in  ease  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  It  is  the  "unsuccessful"  gang- 
sters, .  .  .  that  Father  Blandino  wants  to  help! 

"With  all  those  boys  together  in  one  house," 
Luciano  said  in  a  recent  Italian  radio  interview, 
"Father  Blandino  shouldn't  expect  things  perfect 
at  first."  Later  on,  he  added,  "It's  a  great  idea. 
Just  what  the  boys  need.  A  piece  of  the  States  they 
can  go  to." 

.  .  .  The  men  will  work  at  making  odd  things; 
and  from  this  it  is  hoped  the  establishment  can 
support  itself.  A  jukebox  will  be  installed  and  a 
soft-drink-vending  machine  has  been  promised. 
"We  want  it  to  be  like  home,"  Father  Blandino 
said. 

Sometimes  one  wonders! 

Learning  the  Hard  Way 

A  recent  article  in  Petroleum  Week  Magazine 
states  that  the  Middle  East  has  no  less  than  230 
billion  barrels  of  oil  in  reserve,  something  like 
three  times  the  rest  of  the  Western  World.  The 
USA  has  30  to  35  billion  barrels  of  reserve  and 
the  rest  of  the  'free  world'  has  about  41  billion 
barrels.  The  Suez  situation  could  develop  into  a 
chain  reaction  among  the  Arab  nations  which 
would  strike  the  jugular  vein  of  the  Western 
World,  especially  Western  Europe.  And  what 
makes  the  Western  World  think  that  they  can  con- 
tinue to  'hog'  most  of  the  world's  oil  while  other 
nations  outside  their  orbit  are  having  increased 
technological  progress  which  requires  more  energy 
resources?  The  battle  has  just  begun,  and  the  lines 
are  being  drawn. 


Business  Intrigue 

Los  Angeles  Herald  &  Express,  July  20 — For- 
eign banks,  particularly  Swiss,  are  being  used  to 
cover  up  the  identities  of  investors  in  American 
corporations,  including  some  of  the  better  known 
listings  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  the 
American  Stock  Exchange. 

Under  the  American  laws,  chiefly  the  securities 
and  exchange  acts,  there  is  supposed  to  be  dis- 
closure where  there  is  substantial  investment  in 
any  given  enterprise.  Full  disclosure  is  the  very 
heart  of  the  securities  act. 

The  cover-up  is  carried  on  through  American 
banks  as  agents  for  so-called  Swiss  accounts,  by 
firms  that  make  a  business  of  acting  as  such  agents 
and  even  by  stock  exchange  houses. 

It  has  recently  been  pointed  out  that  through 
these  foreign  cover-ups  some  of  the  millions  made 
in  the  vicious  international  dope  trade  can  find 
its  way  into  legitimate  American  enterprises.  The 
same  for  the  "tax  free"  millions  of  the  American 
mobsters,  who  have  one  of  the  biggest  pools  of 
such  wealth.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  of  "ligiti- 
matizing"  underworld  money. 

The  SEC  (Securities  Exchange  Commission) 
has  taken  the  same  uninterested  attitude  on  this 
as  it  has  in  the  last  three  years  in  the  flood  of 
phony  uranium  and  other  speculative  ventures  un- 
loaded on  the  American  investing  public. 

A  smart  operator  can  always  find  the  loop- 
holes in  Price  System  operations. 


Check  the  Facts 

Manchester  Guardian,  Manchester,  Eng. — It  is 
hard  to  say  why  the  Prime  Minister  has  chosen  to 
justify  so  many  of  his  recent  statements  about  the 
harmlessness  of  testing  hydrogen  bombs  by  advis- 
ing people  to  wait  for  the  publication  of  the  re- 
port which  the  Medical  Research  Council  has  been 
preparing  for  the  last  year.  Now  that  the  cat  is 
out  of  the  bag  it  is  quite  clear  that  there  has  never 
been  any  substantial  ground  for  complacency  of  the 
sort  that  has  been  apparent  in  some  of  his  recent 
statements — and  especially  in  his  refusal  to  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  some  agreed  limitation  of  tests 
among  the  nations  which  are  in  a  position  to  make 
these  formidable  bombs.  In  a  nutshell,  the  Medi- 
cal Research  Council  has  found  that  the  amounts 
of  radio-activity  which  have  already  been  ab- 
sorbed in  human  bones  are  not  in  themselves  harm- 
ful but  that  if  this  level  showed  signs  of  increas- 
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ing  ten  times  "immediate  consideration"  would  be 
necessary. 

.  .  .  What  happens  is  that  radio-active  materials 
from  the  debris  of  thermo-nuclear  explosions,  after 
several  journeys  round  the  world,  fall  to  earth  and 
find  their  way  into  human  bodies.  The  most  dan 
gerous  material  is  radio-active  strontium,  mainly 
because  it  remains  potent  for  a  long  time  and  be- 
cause it  concentrates  in  the  bony  parts  of  human 
skeletons.  There  it  can  produce  tangible  diseases, 
the  chief  of  which  are  leukemia  (a  proliferation 
of  white  blood  cells)  and  skeletal  sarcoma.  Both 
of  these  are  malignant  diseases,  like  cancer,  and 
in  the  present  state  of  medicine  they  are  more  or 
less  intractable. 

...  It  is  true  that  as  things  are  the  number  of 
deaths  at  present  produced  in  this  way  is  small 
— and  the  data  are  not  precise  enough  for  anyone 
to  say  how  great  it  may  be.  (It  would  seem  that 
on  the  average  the  "incubation  period"  for  the 
diseases  which  are  produced  is  about  six  years.) 
.  .  .  One  of  the  most  constructive  parts  of  the 
M.R.C.  report — and  there  are  several — shows  how 
a  careful  examination  of  family  relationships  may 
throw  further  scientific  light  on  genetical  relation- 
ships in  humans,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  a 
means  of  monitoring  the  effect  of  radio-activity  on 
our  descendants. 

With  Music  Too? 

New  York — The  Independent  Grocers  Alliance 
has  announced  development  of  two  automatic  shop- 
ping machines  which  it  said  it  will  try  out  in  12 
cities  across  the  country,  beginning  in  September. 

Both  machines  allow  the  housewife  to  select 
merchandise  electronically,  either  by  pressing  a 
button  or  marking  a  card,  and  then  have  her  food 
delivered  to  the  checkout  counter  by  conveyor  "in 
seconds,"  the  chain  declared. 

The  chain  estimated  a  fully  automatic  store 
measuring  30  feet  by  30  feet  can  be  set  up  for 
$50,000  to  $175,000  less  than  an  average  conven- 
tional supermarket.  The  machines  will  save  the 
customer  85  percent  of  her  shopping  time,  and 
cut  costs  for  the  store  operator  by  requiring  less 
personnel  and  operating  space,  it  asserted. 

The  IGA  chain  says  it  has  also  developed  a 
coin-operated  machine  which  will  be  tested  this 
fall.  This  unit  will  be  set  up  outside  the  store,  and 
customers  would  use  it  after  hburs  or  on  Sunday  to 
purchase  items  they  may  have  forgotten  on  regular 
shopping  trips. 


Aircraft  Vernacular 

Planes,  July  25 — Aircraft  technology  is  mov- 
ing so  rapidly  that  the  English  language  is  prov- 
ing inadequate  for  the  expression  of  ideas.  As 
a  result,  new  words  are  being  coined  and  old  ones 
are  getting  secondary  meanings  in  the  conversa- 
tions and  writings  of  scientific  aircraft  personnel. 

Because  the  thermal  barrier  is  proving  a  chal- 
lenge to  high-speed  airplanes,  frequently  causing 
conventional  metals  to  melt,  industry  engineers  are 
seeking  lightweight  materials  which  can  withstand 
high  temperatures.  But  even  some  of  these  are 
proving  unsatisfactory  and  ceramic  materials  are 
being  tested  too. 

Some  researchers  are  convinced  that  the  best 
solution  to  the  problem  lies  in  a  combination  of 
ceramics  and  metals.  Thus  the  word  "cermets" 
is  rapidly  becoming  accepted  as  the  expression 
for  ceramic-metal  materials. 

Similarly,  experts  working  with  the  aircraft 
plants  believe  that  present  liquid  or  solid  fuels 
may  not  be  the  final  answer.  Researchers,  there- 
fore, are  working  on  fuels  which  can  provide  the 
same  or  more  thrust  while  weighing  less  and  tak- 
ing up  less  space  in  tanks.  These  are  known  as 
"exotic"  or  non-hydrocarbon  fuels  and  include 
such  chemicals  as  boron,  hydrogen  and  lithium. 

Other  fuel  studies  involve  the  suspension  of 
powdered  metals  in  liquid  solutions  in  an  effort 
to  produce  more  thrust.  The  mixture  of  liquid 
and  powdered  metal  is  called  a  "slurry." 

.  .  .  Each  phase  of  research  will  expand  the 
aircraft  vocabulary  because  the  current  termi- 
nology of  the  chemical  and  physical  sciences  can- 
not always  provide  the  precise  meaning. 


A  100-foot  microwave  radio  mast  that  tele- 
scopes to  13  feet  is  held  to  a  weight  of  only  800 
pounds  by  being  produced  in  magnesium. 

The  structure  was  built  by  Magnesium  Prod- 
ucts of  Milwaukee  for  Motorola,  Inc.,  Chicago,  as 
part  of  a  portable  microwave  radio  station  that 
Motorola  has  developed  for  the  United  States  Air 
Force. 

The  combined  weight  of  the  telescoping  an- 
tenna mast,  radio  equipment  and  shelter  is  1900 
pounds. 

The  complete  station  can  be  flown  to  a  site  by 
one  helicopter  in  two  trips  and  be  in  operation  two 
hours  later.  A  trained  eight-man  crew  can  erect 
the  antenna  mast  in  less  than  an  hour. 
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Faster  and  Faster 

The  Trade  Unionist,  Washington,  D.C. — The 
time  has  come  when  printers  must  begin  using 
strange  words — electronic  engineers  are  readying 
a  new  machine  that  will  have  a  profound  effect 
on  the  printing  industry.  It  would  be  brutal  to 
say  that  the  human  linotype  operator  is  on  the 
way  out,  but  he  will  soon  be  run  over  by  a  robot 
typesetter  that  can  see  better,  read  better,  work 
more  accurately — and  at  a  fantastic  speed. 

The  idea  of  a  machine  being  able  to  read  type- 
written or  printed  copy  is  not  new.  The  photo 
tube — sometimes  called  the  photo  electric  cell — 
has  been  used  for  years  in  all  industries  for  detect- 
ing changes  in  light  and  color.  Scanning  devices 
are  in  use  that  can  make  photo  engravings;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  father  of  the  robot  linotype 
operator  is  already  in  commercial  use.  It  is  a  ma- 
chine that  reads  typing  on  file  cards  and  punches 
the  information  on  another  machine  that  classifies 
the  data.  Large  magazine  publishers  use  them  to 
collect  data  on  expiring  subscriptions.  .  .  . 

Now  for  some  stunning  figures.  The  analyzing 
reader  can  read  "hard  copy"  (manuscript)  at  300 
characters  per  second!  The  scanner  reads  each 
individual  character  left  to  right.  At  this  speed, 
the  analyzer  would  punch  enough  tape  for  10  lines 
of  newspaper  text  in  one  second. 

This  would  amount  to  600  lines  per  minute 
or  36,000  lines  per  hour.  If  type  is  set  in  8  pt. 
solid  on  13  ems,  the  IMR  brain  could  set  200  gal- 
leys per  hour,  weighing  2,400  lbs. 

But  here  is  one  of  the  stumbling  blocks.  Pres- 
ent perforating  machines  can't  punch  over  60  char- 
acters a  second,  so  the  IMR  brain  would  have  to 
be  kept  down  to  40  galleys  per  hour  and  feed  its 
single  tape  to  a  battery  of  automatic  linecasters. 
Progress  will  be  held  up  for  awhile  until  manu- 
facturers of  present  model  perforators  and  line- 
casters  can  develop  faster  machines. 

How  soon?  Less  than  2  years,  says  IMR — 
possibly  a  working  application  in  a  year. 

The  Eastern  Printer  inquired  if  the  IMR  ma- 
chine could  justify  lines  without  copy-fitting  and 
it  appears  that  this  is  the  ultimate  object  of  pres- 
ent research  work.  From  what  little  we  know  of 
it,  we  wonder  why  it  can't  hold  copy  and  read 
proof  at  200  galley  proofs  an  hour — and  the  boys 
say  it's  quite  likely. 


Electronic  Coating 

Los  Angeles  Times,  July  29 — "Electronics 
may  soon  make  scraping  and  painting  ship  hulls 
obsolete,"  said  Henry  T.  Burkey,  Hollywood  in- 
ventor who  has  developed  an  "electronic  coating" 
for  ship  hulls.  "My  device  should  save  shippers 
millions  of  dollars  yearly." 

Mr.  Burkey  has  invented  an  electric  fish  fence, 
electric  light  fish  guides  and  electric  wand  shark 
repellers  which  are  used  in  many  countries,  he 
is  recognized  as  the  world's  authority  on  control- 
ling fish  with  electricity. 

This  latest  innovation  puts  a  pulsating  current 
of  relatively  high  voltage  through  a  slab  of  steel 
ship  plate  and  the  water  around  it. 

"This  forms  on  the  metal  by  polarization  a 
thin,  flinthard,  protective  coating  of  minerals  from 
the  sea,"  he  explained.  "The  coating  plus  the 
electric  pulse  prevent  plant  and  animal  marine 
life  from  forming  on  the  metal,  and  also  prevent 
corrosion  pitting  or  rusting." 

"This  electronic  system  also  can  be  used  on 
pilings,  intake  tunnels  (for  utility  plant  cooling 
systems)  and  other  submerged  structures,"  Bur- 
key said.  .  .  . 

The  system  is  being  tested  at  Marineland; 
where  two  sandblasted  steel  plates  have  been  sub- 
merged in  untreated  circulating  ocean  water  for 
more  than  six  months. 

In  one  tank  is  a  steel  plate  which  has  not  been 
subjected  to  the  electronic  treatment.  It  is  thickly 
coated  with  rust  and  scum.  Burkey  said  a  micro- 
scopic examination  revealed  it  was  crawling  with 
minute  marine  life  like  copepoda  (tiny  crusta- 
ceans) and  was  heavy  with  algae  and  other  sea 
plant  life. 

The  other  plate  is  clean — without  scum  or 
corrosion. 

"Microscopic  examination  showed  virtually  no 
marine  animal  or  vegetable  life,"  Burkey  said. 
"All  we  actually  could  identify  were  crystals  of 
sodium  and  calcium  and  other  minerals  which 
formed  a  grayish  coating  over  the  bare  metal. 

The  coating  will  stay  on  for  days  or  even  weeks 
after  the  current  is  turned  off,  he  added.  And  it 
appears  to  work  equally  well  on  painted  panels, 
he  said. .  .  . 

This  would  take  a  hard  and  tedious  job  off 
the  shoulders  of  'Barnacle  Bill  the  Sailor  Man.' 
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Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists — As  a  result 
of  the  decision  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  in 
the  Parker  v.  Lester  case  which  held  the  Coast 
Guard  security  program  unconstitutional,  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  language  of  some  of  the 
regulations.  Experts  in  the  security  field  doubt 
the  change  meets  the  Court's  basic  contention  that 
the  accused  has  the  right  to  confront  his  accusers. 

An  order  issued  by  Wilbert  M.  Brucker,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  on  October  17  and  made  public 
April  27,  directs  that  soldiers  are  not  to  be  judged 
security  risks  simply  because  of  association  with 
some  allegedly  subversive  person  or  groups;  they 
must  be  found  actively  sympathetic  or  influenced 
by  them.  All  past  Army  security  discharges  are 
being  reviewed  in  the  light  of  this  directive. 


In  the  deluge  of  sunshine  that  inundates  the 
earth  every  hour,  there  is  the  energy-equivalent  of 
21,000  million  tons  of  coal. 


Paris,  (AP)  —  Atomic  power  will  come  too 
late  to  spare  Western  Europe  from  severe  energy 
shortage,  an  economic  commission  predicted. 

The  special  commission  of  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Co-operation  said  that  by 
1957  atomic  energy  will  be  good  for  only  8  per 
cent  of  Western  European  energy  needs. 

Coal  is  running  out  and  Western  Europe  will 
have  to  rely  on  Mid-Eastern  oil  for  25  to  30  per 
cent  of  its  power,  the  commission  said. 


New  York,  (INS)  —  Stanley  C.  Hope,  presi- 
dent of  Esso  Standard  Oil:  "It  is  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect there  will  be  something  like  20  million  more 
automobiles  and  trucks  on  the  nation's  highways 
by  1965." 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social   Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any 
other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  50  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endow- 
ments and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is 
supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and  dona- 
tions of  its  own  members.  The  widespread 
membership  activities  of  Technocracy  are 
pe-formed  voluntarily;  no  royalties,  com- 
missions or  bonuses  are  paid,  and  only  a 
small  full-time  staff  receives  subsistence  al- 
lowances. The  annual  dues  are  $9.00  which 
are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Sec- 
tion. Members  wear  the  chromium  and  Ver- 
million insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Mon- 
ad, an  ancient  generic  symbol  signifying 
balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1918-19  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers,  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  organiza- 
tion. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non- 
profit, non-political,  non-sectarian  member- 
ship organization.  In  1934  Howard  Scott, 
Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continen- 
tal lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  present  Continent-wide  membership 
organization.  Since  1934  Technocracy  has 
grown  steadily  without  any  spectacular 
spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  u.itil 
early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous 
'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been  re- 
born suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its  mem- 
bers,   headquarters,   etc.,   in   full   swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technoc- 
racy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to 
discuss  Technocracy's  Program  with  any  in- 
terested people  and  Continental  Head- 
quarters will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone 
of  the  location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy 
unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  cit- 
izens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technccracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  ths  occu- 
pations, economic  levels,  races  and  oligions 
which  make  up  this  Continent.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  /Miens 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  politi- 
cians is  meant  those  holding  elective  office 
or  active  office  in  any  political  party.)  Doc- 
tor, lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher,  or  housewife — so  long  as 
you  are  a  patriotic  American — you  are  wel- 
come in  Technocracy. 


The  TECH  NOCHAT 


Offering  to  the  American  public  a  medium  by  which  it  can  learn 
the  facts  regarding  the  transition  period  in  which  we  are  moving 
toward  a  New  America  of  technological  abundance. 


PAMPHLETS 


Introduction    to    Technocracy 25c 

Make   Way   for   Social    Change 15c 

Man    Hours   and    Distribution 15c 

The    Energy   Certificate 15c 

Science    vs.    Chaos 10c 


Continentalism — The   Mandate 

of   Survival    15c 

The    Culture    of   Abundance 15c 

'There'll   Always   be   an    England'.... 10c 

'Our   Counrty   Right  or  Wrong' 15c 

America    Must   Show  the   Way 15c 

'The  Sellout  of  the  Ages' 10c 
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DECREE  OF  DESTINY 

America  faces  simultaneously  both  opportunity  and 
disaster.  Destiny  knocks  at  the  door  of  this  Continent  — 
the  doorway  to  a  new  Continental  social  order.  We  must 
answer  this  opportunity  of  destiny  —  or  face  the  disaster 
of  the  anarchy  of  our  moronic  national  mediocrity. 

America  faces  the  greatest  social  change  in  the  re- 
corded history  of  mankind  —  the  downfall  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem, the  end  of  a  social  epoch.  The  epoch  of  small  opera- 
tions is  at  an  end.  The  new  epoch  of  Continental  operations 
is  about  to  be  born. 

The  march  of  events  decrees  that  America  must  face 
the   greatest   issue   of  all   time. 
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MARCH,  1957 


Editorial 


LET'S    GO 


Mr.  C.  S.  Bernstein  writing  in  the  Labor  Herald 
of  Sept.  14,  1956,  points  out  some  interesting  re- 
sults of  the  increased  use  of  labor-saving  devices. 
We  quote  in  part: 

'The  News  Letter  of  the  Maryland  Planning 
Commission  for  September  affords  the  public  an 
opportunity  further  to  study  the  figures  it  produces 
concerning  the  value  added  to  manufactures;  and 
to  study  the  share  the  workers  have  in  those  added 
values. 

'The  News  Letter,  using  the  U.  S.  Census  as  a 
source,  advises  that  the  value  added  to  manufac- 
ture between  1947  and  1952  was  65.4  per  cent, 
and  the  number  of  workers  increased  in  that  pe- 
riod by  11.8  per  cent.  .  .  . 

'The  News  Letter  also  states  that  between  1952 
and  1954,  a  period  of  two  years,  the  value  added 
to  manufacturers  rose  from  $1,706,104,000  in 
1952  to  $1,884,481,000  in  1954,  despite  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  decrease  of  3^  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  employees  in  manufacturing  in  that 
same  2-year  period. 

'These  are  not  figures  cooked  up  by  some  long- 
haired radical,  but  they  are  from  the  United  States 
Census  Bureau,  and  the  unemployment-employ- 
ment boards. 

'From  time  to  time  we  get  propaganda  straight 
from  the  White  House,  from  Ike  or  some  exalted 
member  of  his  team  that  the  American  economy 
has  reached  the  $400  billion  class.  That  is  a  whole 
lot  of  money.  It  is  the  total  income  for  all  Ameri- 
cans for  a  year. 

'If  it  were  divided  equally  among  all  citizens 
it  would  mean  every  man,  woman  and  child  would 
get  at  least  $2,400  or  more  a  year.  That  would 


bring  $9,600  per  year  to  each  family  consisting  of 
husband,  wife  and  two  children. 

'Of  course,  the  money  is  divided  in  no  such 
manner.  Some  get  a  whole  lot,  and  some  get  a 
little  bit.  No  one  seems  desirous  of  restricting  the 
earning  power  of  anyone  except  of  the  men  and 
women  that  belong  to  unions  and  work  for  wages 
or  small  salaries.  Anyone  else  is  free  to  grab  all 
he  can.  .  .  . 

'The  thing  now  suggested  is  how  much  of  the 
added  gains  to  manufactures  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  use  of  labor  saving  devices.  That 
would  prove  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  For 
that,  let's  summon  the  technocrats.' 

Technocracy  has  had  the  answer  to  that  'sum- 
mons' for  many  years.  Technocracy  has  constantly 
and  consistently  pointed  out  the  paradox  of  our 
time  —  Forced  Scarcity  Amidst  Abundance  and 
Increasing  Productivity  with  Decreasing  Man- 
hours. 

Technocracy  has  the  blue  prints  of  the  plan 
that  will  end  this  paradox.  Technocracy  is  ready, 
and  only  waiting  for  the  inevitable  break-down  of 
the  Price  System,  which  will  awaken  the  American 
people  to  the  necessity  of  installing  a  new  way  of 
life  that  would  be  worthy  of  American  Leadership 
in  the  world  of  today. 

Technocracy  awaits  their  'summons'! 


THIS    ISSUES   COVER 

A  stainless  steel  hood  where  experimental  plants  can 
be  grown.  By  the  use  of  radioactive  isotopes  studies 
are  made  on  the  effects  of  various  agricultural  chemi- 
cals on  plant  tissues. 

— Photo  courtesy  Dow  Chemical  Co. 
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GETTING  SOMETHING  FOR  NOTHING 


Abundance-for  nothing  awaits  every  North  American  citizen  and  it  can  be  applied  whenever 
enough  citizens  have  the  gumption  to  accept  it  for  free.  The  area,  the  technology,  and  the 
trained  personnel  needed  to  provide  it  ore  already  here.  The  plan  for  putting  it  into  effect 
is  ready  and  waiting. 


The  yearning  to  get  something  for  nothing 
seems  to  be  a  basic  incentive  in  human  motivation. 
The  expression  of  this  yearning  takes  many  forms, 
not  all  of  which  are  invariably  successful.  Ac- 
tually, in  practice,  the  'something' and  the 'nothing' 
are  only  relative.  Perhaps,  the  phrase  should  be 
stated  'more  for  less'  or  'much  for  little'  for  the 
sake  of  accuracy;  but  in  common  parlance,  the 
general  idea  passes  under  the  title  of  'something 
for  nothing.' 

Getting  something  for  nothing  often  involves 
a  considerable  amount  of  effort  and  ingenuity; 
more  often  it  involves  pure  luck;  and  sometimes  it 
involves  a  considerable  amount  of  risk  on  the  part 
of  the  seeker.  In  any  event  the  quest  gives  rise  to 
those  lamentable  behavior  characteristics  known 
as  avarice,  greed,  selfishness,  gambling,  repression, 
and  assault  upon  the  sanctity  of  other  people. 

The  solution  to  the  anti-social  aspects  of  'get- 
ting something  for  nothing'  lies  not  in  a  new  moral 
order  of  society,  an  improved  code  of  ethical  prac- 
tices, a  refinement  of  legalities,  or  a  political  refor- 
mation. The  solution  is  technological,  and  it  does 
not  involve  a  fundamental  reformation  of  the  hu- 
man being  at  all.  It  merely  involves  a  scientific 
manipulation  of  the  environment.  Incidentally,  this 
technological  solution  to  the  problem  does  not 
abolish  the  principle  of  something  for  nothing; 
rather,  it  enhances  it  very  much. 

The  principle  has  had  a  long  evolution,  be- 
ginning with  the  primitive  savages  that  struggled 
relentlessly  for  survival  and  continuing  down  to 
the  present  day.  The  earliest  humans  acquired  their 
food  and  other  goods  from  hunting  the  wild  ani- 
mals, catching  fish,  harvesting  certain  wild  plants, 
and  grubbing.  On  the  whole,  it  was  a  lot  of  work 
and  the  gain  was  meager.  The  incentives  to  get 
more  for  less  effort  was  always  present  and  had  a 
utilitarian  value. 


The  subsequent  approaches  to  getting  more  for 
less  followed  a  number  of  courses.  One  avenue  of 
approach  which  received  very  much  attention  was 
that  of  trying  to  appease  the  'spirits'  who  controlled 
the  course  of  events.  This  approach  has  never  been 
reliably  fruitful,  except  to  those  who  have  acted  as 
intermediaries  between  man  and  spirits,  and  who 
have  taken  upon  themselves  the  'obligation'  of  col- 
lecting the  offerings  to  the  spirits.  In  fact,  this 
has  been  such  a  good  racket  that  it  has  attracted 
many  imposters,  and  a  number  of  these  still  con- 
duct flourishing  organizations  even  in  this  modern 
age.  A  scientific  verification  for  the  effectiveness 
of  this  approach  has  never  been  encouraged; 
rather,  it  has  been  consistently  discouraged.  All 
that  has  been  needed  to  keep  it  going  in  the  gullible 
populace  has  been  a  few  well-chosen  testimonials, 
reiterated  time  and  again  with  emotional  insistance. 

A  second  approach  to  'getting  something  for 
nothing'  has  been  that  of  larceny.  In  this  approach, 
you  find  someone  else  who  has  acquired  something, 
then  you  steal  it  away  from  him.  Sometimes  you 
may  be  able  to  sneak  it  away  when  he  isn't  looking; 
other  times,  you  may  have  to  hit  him  over  the  head 
to  quiet  him  down,  or  even  kill  him.  When  large 
groups  of  people  get  together  to  take  wealth  away 
from  other  groups  of  people  by  force,  it  is  known 
as  war.  Trying  to  get  something  for  nothing  has 
been  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  war.  In 
this  approach,  you  think  only  of  yourself  and  give 
little  or  no  concern  to  the  distress,  misery,  and 
death  which  befalls  the  victims  of  your  larceny.  If 
you  are  properly  conditioned  to  this  method,  the 
fear,  the  shock,  the  misery,  and  the  dying  of  your 
victims  will  give  you  only  amusement. 

A  similar,  but  less  violent,  approach  is  that  of 
legal  confiscation.  You  dig  up  some  legal  clause 
or  interpretation  which  appears  to  give  you  a  pro- 
prietary right  to  something  that  someone  else  has. 
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and  you  attempt  to  persuade  the  legal  authorities 
to  effect  the  transfer  in  your  behalf.  The  legal 
approach  has  many  angles,  and  it  is  usually  sub- 
ject to  varied  interpretations  and  arguments.  The 
art  of  interpreting  situations  and  arguing  causes 
has  given  rise  to  a  renowned  profession.  The  legal 
professionals  who  handle  your  claims  to  the  prop- 
erty of  others,  for  a  consideration,  usually  profit 
from  the  litigation  even  if  you  or  your  intended 
victim  do  not.  By  this  approach  you  may,  on  oc- 
casion, be  able  to  take  real  estate,  a  franchise, 
financial  assets,  or  inherited  property  away  from 
former  possessors.  However,  it  is  not  always  a 
neat,  clean  process.  Sometimes,  you  have  to  be 
rude  in  your  tactics  or  bring  extraneous  forces  to 
bear  to  win  your  case,  since  people  are  violently 
reluctant  to  give  up  that  which  they  possess.  But 
if  you  have  sufficient  wealth  to  begin  with,  get  a 
'good'  attorney,  and  have  a  legal  toehold,  you  have 
a  fair   chance   of  getting   something  for  nothing. 

Another  related,  but  less  legal,  approach  is  to 
'get  the  goods'  on  someone  and  blackmail  him  for 
what  the  traffic  will  bear.  In  the  first  place,  you 
must  be  lucky  enough  or  nosey  enough  to  get  the 
required  information;  then,  you  must  persuade  the 
victim  that  it  is  worth  his  while  to  keep  you  paci- 
fied with  a  payoff.  Then,  of  course,  you  must 
guard  your  rear  from  a  counter-attack,  since  this 
approach  has  its  particular  hazards.  However,  it 
is  sometimes  a  very  successful  way  of  getting  some- 
thing for  nothing;  and  some  of  our  best  citizens 
have  made  their  initial  fortunes  in  this  manner. 


Pay    or    Else 

Another  form  of  confiscation  related  to  black- 
mail is  known  as  taxation.  This  approach  is  gen- 
erally used  by  politicians  and  racketeers.  If  you 
are  the  victim,  you  are  expected  to  shell  out  a  per- 
centage of  your  gross  for  the  sake  of  some  sort  of 
protection  —  usually  protection  from  those  who 
are  supposed  to  be  doing  the  protecting.  For  ex- 
ample, if  you  fail  to  pay  off  to  the  politicians  in 
our  modern  society  in  the  form  of  taxes,  they  have 
the  legal  right  to  confiscate  your  property  or  order 
you  held  'confino.'  You  generally  decide  to  pay 
off.  As  a  consequence,  most  societies  support  a 
coterie  of  honorable  people  who  live  handsomely 
off  the  something  for  nothing  which  the  subjects 
provide,  albeit  with  reluctance. 

There  is  another  approach  known  as  gambling. 
This  generally  involves  a  certain  amount  of  risk, 


because  it  is  usually  indulged  in  by  two  or  more 
opposing  parties  and  each  expects  to  win  the  pot. 
Of  course,  if  the  gambling  is  played  straight,  you 
must  rely  on  luck,  since  the  other  party  has  about 
an  equal  chance  with  you  to  win.  The  advantage 
lies  with  you,  however,  if  you  are  able  somehow  to 
finagle  the  odds  or  fix  the  outcome.  It  is  this  prac- 
tice of  fixing  the  outcome,  which  is  so  commonly 
associated  with  professional  gambling,  that  has 
given  it  a  bad  name.  But  some  gamblers  become 
quite  successful  merely  by  playing  the  probabilities 
against  less  cautious  opponents. 

Another  approach  which  is  sometimes  called 
gambling  is  known  as  risk  investment.  Farmers 
have  practiced  this  in  a  primitive  way  since  the 
beginning.  They  risk  getting  a  good  crop  through 
the  hazards  of  storms,  frost,  insects,  herbivores, 
and  invaders.  They  also  must  risk  overproduction 
and  low  prices.  This  was  not,  at  least  in  early 
times,  a  very  successful  way  of  getting  something 
for  nothing.  A  more  successful  way  was  to  get 
possession  of  some  land,  then  lease  it  out  on  shares. 
At  least,  you  didn't  have  to  do  the  work  and,  if 
something  went  wrong,  you  still  had  the  land  and 
could  give  it  another  try.  In  fact,  landlordism  be- 
came a  simple  and  choice  form  of  getting  some- 
thing for  nothing,  and  it  still  is.  Some  of  our  best 
people  collect  millions  each  year  from  this  form  of 
investment. 

Risk  investment  may  take  other  forms  than 
landlordism.  It  may  include  numerous  kinds  of 
enterprises,  all  the  way  from  grubstaking  a  gold 
prospector  to  investing  in  an  oil  lease  to  starting 
an  industrial  corporation.  Or  you  may  merely  buy 
stock  in  an  enterprise  and  get  your  something  for 
nothing  by  drawing  dividends.  The  worst  hitch 
to  getting  ahead  by  this  approach  is  that  you  have 
to  have  something  to  risk  in  the  first  place. 

A  less  risky  approach,  for  yourself  at  least,  is 
to  get  into  the  financial  game,  such  as  in  banking, 
brokerage,  or  insurance.  In  this  case,  you  risk 
other  peoples'  assets,  not  your  own.  In  finance,  you 
let  other  people  provide  the  risk  capital,  usually  in 
monetary  form,  and  you  collect  a  handling  charge, 
a  more  or  less  fixed  amount,  which  accrues  to  your 
advantage  if  you  handle  enough  business.  Getting 
the  business  is  the  difficult  part;  since  this  is  such 
a  sure  way  of  getting  something  for  nothing,  there 
are  bound  to  be  many  sharp  competitors. 

One  of  the  most  commonly  used  approaches  to 
getting  something  for  nothing  is  that  known  as 
business.  In  business,  you  buy  goods  and  then  sell 
them.   The  advantage  comes  from  selling  them  for 
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more  than  you  pay  for  them.  If  business  is  good — 
that  is,  if  you  handle  enough  volume  or  the  per- 
centage of  markup  is  favorable  —  you  will  be 
successful  in  getting  something  for  nothing.  You 
do  not  contribute  anything  to  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  goods;  you  just  handle  them.  But,  here  par- 
ticularly, competition  is  stiff,  for  there  are  plenty 
of  other  people  also  trying  to  get  into  this  avenue 
of  collecting  something  for  nothing.  The  chances 
are  that,  unless  you  have  some  initial  advantage  or 
are  unusually  shrewd  or  lucky,  you  will  end  up 
with  some  small  hole-in-the-wall  retail  business 
and  eventually  go  broke.  Not  everyone  can  hope 
to  become  a  Macy's,  a  Marshall  Field,  or  a  Sears 
&  Roebuck,  where  the  dragdown  is  really  some- 
thing to  be  proud  of. 

Hucksters 

If  you  do  not  care  to  get  directly  involved  in 
business,  as  such,  you  can  manipulate  if  from  the 
side  or  from  behind  the  scenes.  You  can  look  for  a 
job  of  promotion  or  advertising.  This  involves 
such  things  as  promoting  a  personality,  an  indus- 
trial product,  or  an  idea,  and  collecting  a  fee  or 
percentage.  Nothing  is  added,  intrinsically;  you 
just  turn  on  the  ballyhoo  and  hope  it  clicks  with 
the  customers.  If  you  can  get  hold  of  a  proven 
athlete,  an  attractive  or  distinctive  entertainer,  or 
an  appealing  front  man,  your  chances  of  making 
good  are  favorable.  The  same  goes  for  getting  in 
on  the  ground  floor  of  a  new  and  popular  com- 
mercial product,  or  finagling  for  yourself  the  ad- 
vertising account  of  a  large  corporation,  or  pro- 
moting some  mystical  philosophy  that  fascinates 
the  public. 

These  are  all  schemes  for  getting  something  for 
nothing  (or  almost  nothing),  which  had  their  be- 
ginnings in  primitive  times  and  have  flourished 
down  to  the  present.  Wherever  there  is  a  payoff, 
you  can  expect  to  find  professionals  who  are  in- 
tensely interested  in  keeping  the  payoff  continuing. 
And,  fortunately  for  these  professionals,  there  are 
always  plenty  of  people  ready  and  willing  to  be 
taken. 

Most  something-for-nothing  procedures,  as  prac- 
ticed up-to-date,  are  predatory  in  nature.  That  is, 
you  can  benefit  only  at  the  expense  of  someone 
else.  Your  gain  is  someone  else's  loss.  Human  be- 
ings being  what  they  are,  that  is  not  much  of  an 
obstacle  to  overcome,  consciencewise.  Something 
for  nothing,  at  the  other  fellow's  expense,  can  al- 


ways be  morally  justified  by  some  philosophical 
manipulation  of  words;  and  all  the  major  religions, 
as  they  are  practiced,  permit  it. 

There  is  a  non-predatory  approach  to  getting 
something  for  nothing  that  is  occasionally  success- 
ful. It  involves  making  a  find  of  considerable  com- 
mercial value.  It  may  involve  finding  some  hidden 
and  forgotten  treasure,  or  finding  a  deposit  of  min- 
erals, or  drilling  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  hitting 
a  pool  of  oil;  or  it  may  involve  coming  upon  some 
salable  information.  From  this  method,  no  one 
loses,  while  you  and  others  may  gain  from  it.  While 
it  may  pay  off  in  large  figures  occasionally,  this 
method  is  not  reliable,  for  not  every  seeker  is  able 
to  make  a  worthwhile  find,  and  the  cost  of  seeking 
may  be  heavy. 

There  is  one  other  procedure  that  is  not  preda- 
tory; but  it  requires  more  ingenuity  than  the  others, 
hence  its  progress  has  been  slow.  We  are  referring 
to  technical  improvements  in  man's  means  of  ac- 
quiring wealth  —  technological  advancement. 
Among  earliest  men,  various  devices  and  tech- 
niques were  invented  to  aid,  for  example,  the  hunt- 
ing of  game  animals  for  food  and  skins.  These  in- 
cluded improved  weapons,  clever  traps,  and  or- 
ganized hunts.  Eventually,  it  was  discovered  that, 
instead  of  hunting  the  animals  in  the  wild,  they 
could  be  domesticated  and  raised  to  supply  an  even 
more  reliable  food  supply.  Likewise,  cultivation 
of  plants  provided  an  improvement  on  harvesting 
wild  plants. 

Early    Progress 

Among  other  primitive  advancements  in  the 
technological  field  was  the  discovery  that  piping 
water  was  easier  than  carrying  it;  that  men  and  ani- 
mals could  pull  heavier  loads  than  they  could  carry 
on  their  backs,  particularly  if  they  had  wheeled 
vehicles  or  sleds;  that  plowing  ground  was  easier 
than  spading  or  hoeing  it.  Each  such  discovery  or 
invention,  when  adopted,  resulted  in  obtaining 
more  for  less.  It  benefited  not  only  the  person 
making  the  discovery,  but  it  became  a  heritage  of 
the  whole  race. 

The  greatest  advancement  in  getting  something 
for  nothing  by  technological  improvement  came 
with  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine  about  two 
centuries  ago.  Since  that  time,  improvements  have 
come  fast  and  frequently.  So  that,  modern  man 
now  has  far  more  available  to  him  with  far  less 
effort  than  at  any  previous  time.  In  fact,  the  ac- 
tual production  of  goods  and  operation  of  services 
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today  involves  the  effort  of  only  a  fraction  of  the 
population,  engaged  in  relatively  easy  employ- 
ment. Much  more  human  time  and  effort  are  ex- 
pended in  attempting  to  finagle  or  frustrate  the 
distribution  of  that  which  is  produced  than  is  em- 
ployed in  the  actual  production  itself.  People  en- 
gaged in  predatory  rackets,  large  and  small,  hop- 
ing to  get  a  little  something  for  nothing,  are  stymie- 
ing the  greatest  opportunity  mankind  has  ever  had 
to  really  get  a  big  something  for  nothing. 

The  traditional  approaches  to  human  advance- 
ment have  centered  on  acquiring  individual  wel- 
fare by  individual  effort.  Each  person  has  been 
expected  to  figure  out  his  own  way  of  getting 
ahead.  Whenever  any  action  has  been  collective, 
the  chances  are  that  it  was  circumstantial  rather 
than  anticipated.  For  example,  the  construction  of 
an  irrigation  project  is  too  large  for  one  individual 
to  contemplate,  so  it  is  done  collectively  as  a  mat- 
ter of  circumstantial  necessity.  But,  just  to  prove 
that  the  project  is  not  intended  to  be  collective  by 
design,  the  final  distribution  of  the  water  is  turned 
over  to  the  individual  to  be  used  in  an  anarchic  in- 
dividual manner. 


Which    Way? 

More  often,  when  collective  action  is  to  be  ob- 
served, it  involves  someone  getting  other  people 
together  to  do  his  dirty  work  for  him.  Occasional- 
ly, this  pattern  takes  on  the  form  of  promoting  a 
job  of  construction  or  building  and  operating  a 
corporate  enterprise;  and  sometimes  the  results 
turn  out  to  be  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  society, 
but  this  is  more  often  the  exception  than  the  rule. 
Social  leaders  often  get  other  people  to  fight  for 
them  and  thereby  to  acquire  loot  and  glory  for 
those  social  leaders.  The  amount  of  reward  that 
accrues  to  the  workers  and  the  fighters  in  such 
cases  depends  on  the  specific  social  setup  and  its 
time  in  history.  One  thing  you  can  be  sure  of:  it  is 
the  least  amount  that  the  promoters  or  social  lead- 
ers can  get  away  with.  Often  the  workers  and 
fighters  are  lucky  to  get  subsistence  food  and  cloth- 
ing. In  modern  America,  on  the  other  extreme, 
they  must  be  provided  with  new  automobiles, 
homes  in  suburbia,  and  all  the  bric-a-brac  and  pre- 
tense that  go  with  these  things,  including  at  least 
one  change  of  clothing.  This  present  condition  in 
America  is  not  due  to  the  concept  of  democracy  in 
action,  however;  it  is  a  consequence  of  squander- 
ing resources  by  the  millions  of  tons  and  degrad- 


ing energy  by  the  billions  of  kilowatt  hours.  Under 
this  setup,  the  leaders  become  billionaires  and  the 
subject  workers  and  fighters  are  bribed  with  a 
meager  amount  of  luxuries  to  let  them  get  away 
with  it.  But  try  getting  people  together  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  welfare  of  all  concerned  —  Heavens, 
No!    That's  socialism. 

The  socialists  have  only  half-heartedly  ad- 
vanced the  theory  of  social  planning  and  collective 
endeavor.  They  have  tended  to  compromise  with 
individual  enterprise  and  to  retain  the  values  of  by- 
gone centuries.  None  of  the  socialist  organizations 
propose  a  clean  break  with  all  the  traditionalism  of 
the  past  and  its  outmoded  concepts  and  patterns. 
They  seem  to  want  only  a  little  bit  of  something  for 
nothing,  and  they  are  not  quite  sure  that  even  that 
much  is  morally  right. 

It  has  remained  for  Technocracy  to  come  forth 
and  espouse  a  real  program  of  everything  for 
nothing,  with  everybody  getting  in  on  it.  This 
program  calls  for  such  a  boldness  of  concept  and 
such  a  completeness  of  organization  that  no  com- 
promise with  the  status  quo  is  possible.  It  makes 
all  previous  schemes  of  getting  something  for  noth- 
ing look  like  ants  stealing  dandruff  from  an  ele- 
phant. A  Technocrat  would  ask:  Why  not  get  to- 
gether and  take  the  whole  elephant? 

Technocracy  involves,  among  other  things,  the 
getting  together  of  the  people  of  a  continental  area 
and  the  operating  of  that  area  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  obtain  the  most  for  the  least  effort.  This  means 
a  centralized  social  control  of  all  means  of  pro- 
duction, service,  and  distribution.  The  individual 
would  participate  primarily  as  a  consumer  of 
abundance;  and  this  abundance  will  come  to  him 
without  price  or  toil.  The  amount  of  time  and  ef- 
fort required  of  the  individual  in  operating  the 
social  mechanism  will  be  so  slight  that  it  can  be 
treated  as  a  diversion  rather  than  as  an  occupation. 

Since  there  will  be  no  predatory  aspects  in- 
corporated into  the  Technate  and  its  operations, 
one  person's  gain  will  not  be  another  person's  loss. 
You  will  not  have  to  steal,  lie,  and  cheat  to  get 
something  for  nothing.  It  will  come  to  you  in  a 
large  measure  and  as  a  matter  of  social  heritage; 
and  it  will  come  in  equal  measure  to  all  other  citi- 
zens of  the  area.  Abundance  will  come  to  you,  not 
because  you  have  earned  it,  nor  because  you  are 
morally  deserving  of  anything;  rather,  it  will  come 
to  you  because  the  area  has  the  wherewithal  to 
provide  it  and  the  society,  up-to-date,  has  discov- 
ered the  techniques  of  providing  it. 
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Abundance-for-nothing  awaits  every  North 
American  citizen,  and  it  can  be  applied  whenever 
enough  citizens  have  the  gumption  to  accept  it  for 
free.  The  area,  the  technology,  and  the  trained 
personnel  needed  to  provide  it  are  already  here. 
The  plan  for  putting  it  into  effect  is  ready  and 
waiting.  All  you  have  to  do  is  make  a  decision, 
then  help  others  to  make  their  decision.  The  deci- 
sions have  to  be  individual,  but  the  action  must  be 
collective  and  be  a  deliberate  act  of  a  sovereign 
people. 


Something  for  nothing  is  what  you  have  always 
wanted,  isn't  it?  Now  that  you  have  the  really  big 
opportunity  presented  to  you,  are  you  going  to  grab 
hold  of  it  and  make  good?  Or  are  you  going  to  get 
panicky  at  the  boldness  of  the  idea  and  retreat 
screaming  back  into  the  caverns  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem —  back  to  all  the  dirty  dealing  that  goes  on  in 
there?  The  choice  is  still  yours  if  you  make  it  be- 
fore the  opportunity  becomes  dissipated  in  some 
Price  System  holocaust. 

—Wilton  Ivie,  CHQ 


THE  HUNGARIAN  'REVOLUTION' 


Excerpts  from  a  letter  to  The  New  Statesman  and 
Nation,  London,  January  5,  1957,  by  a  corres- 
pondent who  was  sympathetic  with  the  Hungarian 
cause  in  its  earlier  phases: 

'Why  am  I  so  anxious  to  establish  my  point 
about  "Radio  Free  Europe?"  Here  are  my  rea- 
sons. First:  During  the  latter  days  of  the  Hun- 
garian Revolution  the  right  wing  of  the  revolu- 
tionary forces  were  counting  heavily  on  Ameri- 
can military  assistance  against  a  second  military 
intervention  by  the  Red  Army.  When  this  as- 
sistance did  not  materialize,  hope  turned  into 
bitter  disappointment.  The  prevalent  feeling  in 
these  circles  may  be  summed  up  by  the  state- 
ment made  by  a  Hungarian  insurgent  to  an 
American  correspondent  at  the  time:  "We  do  not 
want  any  more  of  your  damn  encouragement  and 
incitement.  What  we  want  and  need  are  guns." 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  other  similar  broadcast- 
ing stations  had  fostered  this  false  confidence 
among  sections  of  the  Hungarian  revolutionar- 
ies and  had  continued,  at  the  same  time,  their 
attacks  against  Premier  Nagy  and  his  govern- 
ment. Secondly,  an  attempt  is  now  being  made 
to  whitewash  Radio  Free  Europe.  We  need  to 
see  the  scripts  concerned  —  and  these  are  pre- 
sumably the  subject  of  the  official  German 
inquiry. 

'(I  am  accused)  of  harbouring  certain  lib- 
eral delusions.  Here  I  plead  guilty,  and  whilst 
we  are  about  it,  I  might  as  well  confess  two  more 
liberal  illusions:  an  anxiety  to  establish  the  facts 
before  legends  usurp  their  place,  and  a  reluc- 
tance to  accept  everybody  as  a  fighter  for  democ- 


racy merely  because  he  is  anti-Russian  or  anti- 
Communist  or  both.  Outside  Hungary,  I  would 
argue,  those  who  give  their  daily  blessings  to 
the  blood-stained  tyranny  of  Franco  Spain  are 
nothing  but  hypocrites  when  they  pretend  to  be 
concerned  about  democratic  liberties  in  Hungary 
or  anywhere  else.  Equally,  I  would  contend, 
those  who  organized  anti-Semitic  pogroms  in 
various  Hungarian  provincial  towns,  those  who 
murdered  Jewish  police  officers  and  Jewish 
Communists  and  pinned  notices  to  their  bodies 
saying:  "This  is  the  future  for  every  Jew,"  were 
changing  the  character  of  the  revolution  and 
were,  in  fact,  the  enemies  of  the  students  and 
workers  who  had  started  it. 

'The  most  important  points  raised  in  this 
correspondence  are  the  political  and  strategic 
motives  for  the  successive  stages  of  Soviet  in- 
tervention. ...  It  is  in  this  context  that  the  pro- 
gressive weakening  of  the  Nagy-Tildy  govern- 
ment between  October  30  and  November  3  and 
its  impending  fall  and  replacement  by  a  right- 
wing  government  are  of  great  importance.  And 
the  refusal  of  Cardinal  Mindzenty,  during  the 
Tildy-Mindzenty  interview,  to  support  the  Nagy- 
Tildy  government,  his  insistance  on  the  forma- 
tion of  an  Adenauer  type  Christian  Democratic 
Party,  the  foundation  of  the  "Christian  Front" 
by  the  Cardinal's  political  friends  are,  all  of 
them,  important  elements  in  my  contention  that 
the  Nagy-Tildy  government  was  isolated  and 
crumbling.  .  .  . 

T  have  been  convinced  all  along  that  the 
Soviet  government  was  prepared,  up  to  October 
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31,  to  accept  a  modified  "Polish"  solution  in 
Hungary,  and  I  am  now  confirmed  in  that  view 
by  the  news  that  is  reaching  us  from  Hungary.' 
The  rest  of  the  letter  deals  with  the  writer's 
opinions  of  what  might  be  done  to  improve  the 
situation  for  the  future,  which  opinions  do  not  con- 
cern us  here. 

*      *      * 

The  following  excerpts  from  a  news  dispatch  of 
the  Canadian  Press,  December  20,  1956,  provides 
further  evidence  of  the  pro-fascist,  anti-Semitic 
character  of  the  Hungarian  affair: 

'A  fight  started  at  a  Hungarian  refugee 
centre  in  downtown  Toronto  Wednesday  after 
one  refugee  claimed  another  was  a  member  of 
the  Hungarian  secret  police. 

'Refugee  centre  officials  called  the  police 
who  restored  order  and  left  with  a  Hungarian 
identified  as  Giorgy  Boros,  42,  a  recent  arrival 
in  Canada.  Later,  police  Inspector  William 
Brownlee  said  Boros  is  being  held  in  protective 
custody. 

'At  the  police  station  Boros  said  through  in- 
terpreters: "I  am  not  a  secret  police  agent  and 
I  have  never  been."  (This  statement  was  sub- 
stantiated by  other  refugees  who  knew  Boros  in 
Hungary.  Boros  is  Jewish.) 


'Inspector  Brownlee  led  the  detachment  that 
went  to  the  Hungarian  centre.  He  said  later:  "I 
have  never  seen  such  a  mob.  They  were  vicious. 
They  were  fighting  to  get  at  this  man  and  we  had 
a  rough  time  clearing  a  path  to  him  so  we  could 
get  him  out." 

'The  incident  occurred  at  the  refugee  centre 
operated  jointly  by  the  Ontario  government  and 
the  Canadian  Red  Cross  in  a  building  formerly 
housing  the  Home  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  a  home 
for  wayward  girls.  Among  the  crowd  at  the 
centre  was  one  man  holding  a  rope  and  others 
clutching    their    throats    and    making    gurgling 

noises  to  simulate  hanging.' 

*     *     * 

One  of  the  most  fantastic  propaganda  state- 
ments to  be  made  in  recent  times  is  the  claim  by 
head  officials  of  Radio  Free  Europe  that  RFE  did 
not  incite  the  Hungarian  people  to  revolt  with 
promises  of  American  military  intervention  — 
that  such  incitements  were  carried,  instead,  by 
Communist  stations  in  East  Germany  masquerad- 
ing as  Radio  Free  Europe  stations.  Let  us  ask: 
Why  should  Communist  stations  seek  to  incite  re- 
volts among  the  Satellites?  Such  claims  look  like  a 
crude  whitewash  attempt;  and  they  are  receiving 
no  acceptance  anywhere,  except  possibly  in 
America. 


University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  Oct.  23, 
1956  —  Many  young  people  in  Africa  would 
rather   be   government   clerks   than   tribal   chiefs. 

So  says  Dr.  Kenneth  L.  Little,  visiting  anthro- 
pologist at  the  University  of  California,  Los  An- 
geles, from  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
who  has  been  studying  African  social  changes.  Dr. 
Little's  studies  have  been  centered  in  Sierra  Leone, 
a  British  protectorate  in  West  Africa. 

"The  chief  factor  promoting  social  change  in 
Africa  today,"  he  notes,  "is  the  strong  desire  for  a 
higher  living  standard  than  is  attainable  under  the 
tribal  system.  Since  government  clerks  often  earn 
more  than  those  in  positions  of  tribal  leadership, 
the  trend  is  away  from  tribal  affairs." 

Dr.  Little  invited  senior  boys  attending  the  only 
secondary  school  in  Sierra  Leone  to  do  essays  on 
their  hopes  and  ambitions.  Only  one  expressed 
any  desire  to  become  a  tribal  chief. 

Literacy  is  a  new  badge  of  social  distinction 
and  is  important  in  the  new  system  of  African  so- 
cial classes  because  of  its  economic  implication,  he 
says. 


Los  Angeles  Examiner,  Jan.  20,  (INS)  —  The 
president  of  one  of  America's  largest  unions  pro- 
posed today  that  industry  should  give  its  produc- 
tion workers  a  paid  three-month  furlough  every 
five  years. 

David  J.  McDonald,  president  of  the  1,225,000- 
member  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  made  the 
suggestion  at  a  regional  conference  in  San  Fran- 
cisco of  200  union  local  presidents. 

The  furlough,  he  said,  would  be  in  addition  to 
regular  annual  vacations  and  would  be  industry's 
cheapest  method  of  breaking  the  trend  toward  ma- 
chines replacing  men  in  the  "age  of  automation." 

Alternatives,  McDonald  said,  would  be  a  four- 
day,  32-hour  week  or  a  five-day,  30-hour  week. 
Each  of  these,  he  declared,  would  cost  industry 
from  70  to  90  cents  additional  per  hour. 

In  contrast,  he  said,  the  furlough  plan  would 
cost  only  11  cents  an  hour  and  would  put  25,000 
more  employees  on  the  payroll. 

Under  the  furlough  plan,  he  said,  each  steel 
worker  after  five  consecutive  years  of  employment 
would  get  the  three-month  work  break. 
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There  Ought  to  be  a  Law 


Dear  Senator: 

I  have  been  reading  and  hearing  a  lot 
about  the  trouble  in  Hungary  and  how  the 
people  who  started  the  riots  had  to  leave  the 
country  in  a  hurry  when  the  Russians  came 
in.  Now,  these  Hungarians  are  coming  to  the 
United  States  by  the  planefuls  and  shiploads, 
and  our  government  is  asking  us  to  take  them 
in  and  give  them  homes  and  feed  them.  Some 
of  them  seem  to  have  a  lot  of  money,  which 
is  hard  for  me  to  understand  since  they've 
been  living  under  communism. 

Now  this  is  my  problem:  I  know  of  some 
good  Americans  who  have  had  plenty  of 
trouble  finding  steady  work,  and  the  govern- 
ment isn't  doing  much  about  it.  But  the  gov- 
ernment is  coaxing  everybody  to  give  work 
to  these  Hungarians  who  couldn't  get  along  in 
their  own  country.  If  you  ask  me,  I  think  a 
lot  of  them  are  just  draft  dodgers.  I  don't  see 
why  foreigners  should  take  jobs  away  from 
our  own  people;  besides,  there  are  already  too 
many  people  in  this  country  without  bringing 
in  any  more. 


I  think  this  problem  will  be  taken  care  of 
if  you  will  pass  a  law  which  will  give  Ameri- 
cans priority  on  all  job  openings  in  the  coun- 
try. If  no  Americans  will  take  the  job,  then 
it  will  be  all  right  for  a  foreigner  to  have  it. 
Foreigners  aren't  used  to  having  good  jobs 
anyway,  especially  those  from  communist 
countries. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Beetal  Brayne 

P.S.:  My  wife  says  she  knows  of  several  la- 
dies in  the  neighborhood  who  could  use  a 
good  woman  to  help  them  with  their  house- 
work. Several  of  them  could  get  together  and 
each  one  use  her  part  time.  So,  if  you  know 
of  some  good  Hungarian  woman  worker  who 
wants  a  job,  please  let  us  know.  I  might  add 
that  she  should  not  be  very  religious  and 
should  not  have  any  communist  or  fascist 
ideas,  as  we  don't  want  our  children's  minds 
contaminated  with  anything  except  what  we 
teach  them  ourselves. 


IDEAST    REPERCUSSION 


Wall  Street  Journal,  New  York,  Feb.  5 — 
Economic  developments  abroad — particularly  be- 
cause of  the  Middle  East  situation — are  hastening 
the  end  of  the  U.  S.  business  boom,  said  Raymond 
Rodgers,  banking  professor  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity's Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration. 

He  explained  that  the  shortage  of  oil,  dollars 
and  shipping  space  in  Europe  caused  by  the  Mid- 
east crisis  would  result  there  in  decreased  business 
activity  and  deflation,  and  these  effects  would  be 
felt    adversely  in  this  country. 

Oil  companies  in  the  U.  S.,  he  said,  will  boost 
their  capital  spending  in  the  U.  S.,  Canada  and 
Latin  America,  making  cuts  in  capital  spending 
in  the  Mideast.  Capital  spending  by  the  rest  of 
American  business,  he  said,  will  probably  fall  be- 
low its  current  level.  American  exports,  other 
than  oil,  he  said,  are  destined  to  decline. 

"A  decline  in  exports  of  certain  types  of  manu- 
factured goods  from  the  U.  S.,  particularly  if  ac- 
companied by  an  increase  in  imports  from  Europe, 
coming  at  a  time  when  productive  capacity  in  most 


of  our  industries  has  caught  up  with  demand — 
and  some  industries  are  actually  suffering  from 
overproduction  —  will  have  a  disproportionately 
adverse  effect  on  the  level  of  (American)  business 
activity,  on  employment,  and  on  the  margin  of 
profits,"  he  declared. 

Said  Mr.  Rodgers:  "It  now  looks  as  if  the  boom 
(in  the  U.  S.)  will  come  to  an  end  much  sooner 
than  was  expected  as  late  as  four  weeks  ago." 

As  symptoms  of  Europe's  gathering  economic 
troubles  he  predicted  increased  unemployment, 
curtailed  imports  and — where  possible — increased 
exports  and  reduced  gold  and  dollar  reserves.  He 
said  the  economic  crisis  "practically  assures"  the 
integration  of  Europe  into  a  common  market. 

Mr.  Rodgers  spoke  before  the  Midwinter  Trust 
Conference  of  the  American  Bankers  Association. 
We  notice  here,  as  elsewhere,  that  big  business  and 
business  economists  worry  more  about  abundance  and 
deflation  than  anything  else.  Abundance  and  low  prices 
benefit  nobody  but  the  consumer;  and.  under  business 
enterprise,  who  cares  anything  about  the  welfare  of  the 
consumer? 
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ARCHITECTURE  FOR  THE  GOOD  LIFE 


The  following  article,  first  appearing  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
July  1956,  presents  a  glimpse  into  the  problem 
of  area  planning  and  expresses  a  dream.  While 
the  dream  is  more  beautiful  than  realistic,  it  does 
express  a  yearning  for  something  that  is  rapidly 
becoming  extinct  in  America — the  freedom  of  un- 
obstructed open  spaces.  In  actuality,  this  dream 
cannot  be  fulfilled  ivith  any  pattern  of  individual 
housing;  for,  among  other  things,  such  patterns 
consume  too  much  ground  area,  especially  so  in 
regions  as  heavily  populated  as  many  parts  of 
North  America.  The  real  answer  must  be  found 
in  the  multiple-story,  integrated-service  dwelling 
blocks  proposed  by  Technocracy.  (See  'A  Place 
to  Live  In,'  Technocracy  Digest,  No.  158,  Novem- 
ber 1955.) 

The  article  hints  at  the  primary  interferences 
against  regional  planning  that  presently  beset 
North  America — private  ownership  of  property 
and  investment  values.  For  so  long  as  there  is 
private  ownership  of  public  property  (which  in- 
cludes all  land  areas),  there  can  be  no  large-scale, 
long-range  planning  for  North  America.  We  re- 
print this  article,  not  as  a  blueprint  for  the  future, 
but  principally  as  an  expression  of  interest  in 
progress  and  social  responsibility  as  well  as  an 
indictment  of  the  status  quo  of  freebooting  enter- 
prise, a  phenomenon  that  is  rare  in  North  Ameri- 
can publications. 

*     *      * 

The  Good  Life!  Never  before  have  so  many 
people  had  so  much  time  to  enjoy  a  good  life. 
But  with  what  feeble  results!  The  trouble  is  that 
there  are  so  many  buildings  and  highways  all 
jammed  together  that  there  is  not  space  to  enjoy 
our  opportunities.  The  20th  century  Technologi- 
cal Revolution  makes  possible — in  fact,  it  de- 
mands— Leisure  for  All.  This  is  in  complete  con- 
trast to  the  19th  century  Industrial  Revolution 
which  glorified  labor  and  crowded  its  slum  dwel- 
lings tight  around  its  temples  of  industry. 

In  the  movie  "A  Nous  la  Liberte"  Rene  Clair 
foretold  this  change  25  years  ago.  He  showed 
the  schoolroom  of  the  19th  century  with  children 
taught    as    though    it    were    religion — "One    must 


work."  Adults  who  loafed  were  jailed,  while  those 
who  labored  did  so  in  jail-like  factories.  And 
then  mechanization  took  command.  Ultimately  it 
produced  without  human  aid.  Man  at  last  had 
realized  his  fondest  ambition  —  freedom  from 
drudgery.  And  what  did  the  workers  do  with  their 
permanent  holiday?  In  "A  Nous  la  Liberte" 
everyone  went  fishing  or  dancing.  Rene  Clair  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  wrote  this  as  a  fantastic 
wish — like  Jules  Verne's  tales. 

And  now  it  is  being  realized.  For  the  first 
time  in  man's  history  there  is  leisure — an  ever- 
increasing  leisure  for  more  and  more  people — 
anyhow  here  in  America.  And  there  is  every 
prospect  that  it  is  going  to  increase  immeasurably. 

Leisure  for  all:  never  before  has  the  world  or 
its  architects  been  faced  with  this  problem.  Leis- 
ure, yes;  but  it  has  been  leisure  of  the  selected 
few:  Hadrian's  Villa,  Versailles,  Hunting  En- 
closures, The  Riviera. 

The  architect — you  and  I — face  the  task  of 
setting  the  stage  for  a  completely  new  production. 
The  actors  and  the  producers  are  as  yet  uncon- 
scious of  what  is  blocking  the  show.  The  old  scen- 
ery is  in  the  way:  it  is  inappropriate.  There  is  not 
space  for  the  actors  to  let  themselves  go. 

Our  American  way  of  life  is  symbolized  by 
the  automobile  and  leisure  time.  In  our  cities 
neither  of  these  is  of  much  use.  Autos  are  frozen 
in  congestion.  Adequate  places  to  enjoy  leisure 
are  inconveniently  distant.  For  children,  they  are 
deathly,  dangerously  distant. 

Leisure  occupations  for  all  require  above  all, 
space,  much  open  space,  convenient  open  space, 
verdant  space.  And  the  whole  landscape  has  been 
cluttered  with  crowded,  unrelated  disorder.  We 
hemmed    in    by    dangerous,    nerve-wracking 


are 


motor-ways.  Open  green  places  are  engulfed  and 
destroyed  as  the  obsolete  city  pattern  rolls  out. 
Much  of  the  time  we  have  gained  by  shorter 
working  hours  and  longer  weekends  is  squandered 
in  tiresome,  jerky  journeys  in  search  of  open 
spaces.  Fields  and  woods  and  wilderness  grow 
constantly  more  distant,  as  more  and  more  open 
countryside  is  bull-dozed  into  dreary  checker- 
board monotony.    No  matter  how  many  billions 
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are  spent  on  our  new  throughway  program,  it  can- 
not keep  up  with  the  increasing  problem  of  more 
people  going  farther  and  farther  to  find  less  and 
less  space.  So,  before  our  highway  engineers 
flood  most  of  our  landscape  under  a  sea  of  pave- 
ment, we  architects  must  develop  a  saner  plan  for 
using  leisure.  We  must  bring  the  peaceful  quiet 
and  the  beauty  and  the  sense  of  great  openness 
into  every  part  of  all  communities,  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  where  people  live  and  work. 

Just  outside  everyone's  own  private  garden  or 
balcony  there  must  be  spacious  open  commons; 
plentiful  green  places  attractive  for  leisurely  loaf- 
ing in  the  sun,  or  under  a  great  tree,  with  lots  of 
room  for  children  to  play  freely  and  safely  near 
home.  Above  all  we  need  flexible  space  that  can 
be  used  for  various  purposes  as  the  neighbors  get 
new  ideas  of  how  to  spend  their  spare  time,  to- 
gether or  by  themselves.  Not  in  playing  games 
or  sitting  around  talking  and  thinking,  but  in  con- 
structive action  such  as  building  a  little  commu- 
nity workshop  or  a  nursery. 

A  moderate-sized,  well-designed  area  can  give 
a  sense  of  spaciousness  and  of  mysterious  distance 
just  beyond  the  corner.  This  is  apparent  in  the 
exquisite  gardens  in  Soochow,  China,  and  in  those 
of  Japan.  Here  in  America  in  a  quite  different 
way  Thomas  Church  is  making  much  of  little,  as 
Marjorie  Cautlie  did  for  me  at  Radburn  and  else- 
where. 

For  utility  as  well  as  beauty,  open  spaces  are 
the  basic  elements  of  design.  Chinese  artists  and 
philosophers  have  long  recognized  this.  Twenty- 
five  hundred  years  ago  Loa-Tzu  said,  "Clay  is 
moulded  into  a  vessel;  the  utility  of  the  vessel  de- 
pends on  the  hollow  interior."  True — to  perma- 
nently augment  the  value  of  houses,  group  them 
around  an  attractive  empty  space. 

Harmony  and  melody,  essential  to  the  good 
life,  dwell  in  spaciousness,  not  in  congestion. 
Great  Chinese  painters  composed  the  empty  areas 
so  that  they  delighted  the  soul  even  more  than  the 
subject  of  their  pictures.  And  so,  we  are  coming 
to  understand  that  the  all  embracing  view  is  more 
essential   to   good  living   than   the   finest   interior. 

For  peaceful  living  the  open  spaces  on  which 
all  houses  face  must  be  "Out  of  this  world"  of 
hubbub,  fumes,  mad  rushing  and  perpetual  shad- 
ows. They  must  be  insulated  from  the  racket,  the 
odors,  the  deathly  danger  of  through  traffic  ways. 
Therefore  they  should  be  built  into  the  center  of 
the  blocks,  separated  from  the  highways.  At  the 
same  time  the  homes  and  other  buildings  that  sur- 


round them  must  be  directly  accessible  to  motor 
machines. 

This  kind  of  practical  modern  planning  is  pos- 
sible only  if  we  completely  eliminate  the  conven- 
tional street  layout  and  build  a  framework  and 
substance  that  grows  out  of  our  needs  of  both  liv- 
ing a  leisurely  life  and  being  in  convenient  touch 
with  work  places  and  stores.  The  heart  and  arte- 
rial system  is  the  tranquil  chain  of  parks  toward 
which  the  buildings  face  and  through  which  the 
local  life  of  the  community  flows. 

The  highways  become  servants,  not  masters, 
of  the  community  life.  The  main  streams  of  traf- 
fic flow  as  freely  and  steadily  as  on  a  parkway 
or  throughway.  Buildings  and  grounds  open  only 
on  subordinate  roads.  All  parking  is  off  street 
parking. 

This  means  that  homes  and  other  structures 
face  in  two  directions  at  the  same  time,  one  toward 
peaceful  green  spaciousness,  and  the  other  toward 
roads  and  services.  Thus  there  are  two  separate 
frameworks  for  the  modern  communities.  One  is 
for  the  motors,  the  other  for  pedestrians.  The  one 
is  gray,  the  other  green.  They  fit  together  like  the 
fingers  of  two  hands,  but  they  never  overlap  or 
interfere  with  each  other's  functions.  In  the  con- 
temporary city  the  green  openness  will  go  far  be- 
yond the  built-in-parks,  flowing  through  and  con- 
necting the  super-blocks.  Not  only  will  every 
building  open  on  views  of  fine  old  trees  or  distant 
hills,  but  broad  green  belts  will  be  close  by  for 
agriculture  or  forests,  for  great  sport  fields  or 
hiking,  boating,  fishing,  swimming,  skating,  or 
just  for  solitude  in  the  peaceful  valleys  or  the 
wilds. 

This  is  the  kind  of  beautiful  and  healthful 
city  that  can  be  built  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  if  we  start  from  the  ground  up.  When  they 
are  seen  and  lived  in  I  am  sure  that  those  who  re- 
main in  the  archaic  cities  will  insist  that  redevelop- 
ment must  also  start  from  the  ground  up;  that  is 
we  must  clear  away  all  signs  of  the  19th  century 
pattern.  Thus  we  can  build  truly  green  modern 
cities  on  the  sites  of  the  old  stony  deserts.  The 
Regional  Cities  which  are  destined  to  replace  our 
mad  metropolitan  monstrosities  will  consist  of  a 
constellation  of  such  moderate-sized  communities 
set  against  a  great  green  background  of  fields, 
forests  and  wilderness. 

Such  communities  cannot  be  secured  by  the 
ordinary  piece-meal  process  of  city  planning.  A 
beautiful  and  livable  urban  environment  cannot 
be  boxed  into  cubbyholes  bounded  by  fixed  and 
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dominating  streets  and  lot  lines.  It  must  be  cre- 
ated as  an  entity,  embracing  the  site,  the  mass  of 
buildings  and  their  relation  to  each  other  and  to 
the  natural  setting;  in  short,  to  all  the  visual  sur- 
roundings. 

You  may  say  that  this  is  not  a  problem  of 
architecture,  it  is  a  question  of  securing  adequate 
land  and  planning  it  for  leisure-time  use  where 
it  is  needed.  But  the  fact  is,  the  two  must  go  hand 
in  hand,  the  design  of  building  and  outdoor  spaces 
for  the  new  life  and  the  allocation  of  adequate 
and  proper  land  where  and  when  it  is  needed. 

The  architect  must  take  the  leadership  in  this 
job.  For  it  is  architecture,  but  architecture  in  a 
broader  and  ever  broadening  field. 

What  we  need  is  an  architectural  attack  on 
problems  much  more  comprehensive  than  the  in- 
dividual building.  The  architect  must  deal  with 
the  whole  environment  in  which  his  building  is  an 
essential,  harmonious  part — arid  without  the  archi- 
tect's work  is  impotent.  The  community  may 
merely  be  a  small  group  of  interdependent  struc- 
tures, it  may — most  likely  be — a  neighborhood, 
an  urban  district,  a  whole  town  or  city,  or  even 
a   region. 

The  procedure  of  a  community  architect  par- 
allels the  practice  of  realistic  contemporary  archi- 
tectural offices.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  design 
of  a  high  school,  which  has  many  community  re- 
lations similar  to  those  of  a  small  community. 
These  include  a  campus  free  of  auto  traffic,  sur- 
rounded by  inter-related  buildings  both  for  fam- 
ilies or  classes  and  for  community  assembly,  recre- 
ation, work,  dining,  administration.  Interiors  open 
on  out-door  rooms  and  courts.  There  are  even 
schools  within  schools  just  as  there  are  commu- 
nities within  neighborhoods,  neighborhoods  within 
towns,  towns  within  regional  cities.  In  the  creation 
of  a  community,  as  of  a  school,  the  effective  arch- 
itect actively  participates  in  the  whole  process  of 
development  from  conception  to  realization.  In 
association  with  the  municipal  administrator  he 
coordinates  the  functional,  operational  and  physi- 
cal requirements  of  the  expert  practitioners  in 
many  fields.  This  so  that  his  design  will  properly 
relate,  harmonize  and  translate  them  into  a  uni- 
fied structural  entity  that  will  be  thoroughly  prac- 
tical and  pleasing.  Thus  a  town  is  created  that 
works  efficiently,  effectively  and  economically 
from  the  beginning,  as  a  setting  for  good  living 
— good  modern  living. 

The  architect  in  the  new  and  changing  world 
must    accept   this   broader   field   of    architectural 


practice  because  only  so  can  he  protect  the  build- 
ings he  creates.  Their  appearance  is  dependent 
far  more  on  their  setting  than  on  their  mass  or 
design  of  their  facades.  Their  usefulness  is  lim- 
ited by  surrounding  structures — and  even  more 
by  the  movement  of  traffic  in  the  streets.  The  most 
efficient  steady  flow  of  material  through  an  in- 
dustrial plant  can  be  completely  negated  by 
blocked  traffic  outside  its  doors.  The  causes  of 
the  congestion,  decay,  the  blight  that  surrounds 
your  work  may  have  its  roots  in  defective,  obsolete 
arrangement  of  highways  and  structures  many 
miles  away.  And  so,  if  only  for  self-setting — and 
city — and  region  in  which  his  contemporary  build- 
ing can  play  its  modern  role.  But  the  primary 
reason  why  all  of  us  must  parallel  our  practice  as 
architects  of  buildings  with  the  broader  practice 
of  community  architecture  is  less  selfish  than  this. 
It  is  because  America's  greatest  peace  need  is 
modern  cities — cities  that  really  work — that  bear 
a  sane  and  constructive  relation  to  living  here 
and  now. 

Many  such  cities  must  be  built  here  if  America 
is  to  hold  its  leadership  among  modern  progressive 
nations.  The  architectural  profession  must  fill  the 
same  position  in  design  of  modern  cities  as  it  has 
in  design  of  buildings.  It  is  a  duty — but  a  very 
pleasant  one — a  field  for  adventure,  exploration, 
discovery — glorious  attainments.  Note  that  I  sug- 
gest Community  Architecture,  not  City  Plan- 
ning, as  a  fitting,  an  essential  practice  for  our  pro- 
fession.   The   two   fields   are   basically   different. 

City  planning  deals  with  two-dimensional  dia- 
gramming, with  a  city's  framework  for  circulation, 
and  its  subdivision  into  block  and  lots.  Its  speci- 
fications are  negative  regulations  and  generalized 
limitations,  such  as  zoning.  They  are  not  positive, 
specific,  constructive  requirements  as  those  for  a 
particular  building.  Thus  the  detailed  form  and 
mass  of  a  city  is  not  designed,  but  is  merely 
limited. 

The  architect's  work  is  a  dynamic  activity  that 
forms  part  of  the  realistic  production  of  a  struc- 
ture or  group  of  structures.  Design  and  other 
activities  of  an  architect's  office  are  futile  unless 
they  lead  directly  to  solid,  three  dimensional  at- 
tainment. Architectural  planning  is  an  essential 
step  not  only  toward  the  construction  but  toward 
the  practical  use  of  a  building  for  specific  pur- 
poses and  functional  operations. 

I  recognize  and  admire  the  able  public-spirited 
work  that  city  planning  administrators  are  doing. 
It  is  essential  under  present  limitations,  but  these 
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make  it  impossible  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
the  constructive  rebuilding  of  America  that  we 
need  so  badly.  For  what  is  called  city  planning 
does  not  create  solid  realities;  it  outlines  phantom 
cities.  It  does  not  determine  the  bulk,  the  solid 
body  of  a  city.  It  is  not  positive,  creative,  as  is 
architecture.  It  produces  skeletons,  framework 
for  marketable  lots,  not  vibrant  communities  of 
homes  and  working  places  for  realistic  and  pleas- 
ant living  and  doing  here  and  now  in  the  20th 
century.  The  ultimate  shape  and  appearance  of 
these  cities  is  a  chaotic  accident.  It  is  the  summa- 
tion of  the  haphazard,  antagonistic  whim  of  many 
self-centered,  ill-advised  individuals.  Under  these 
conditions  people  have  little  freedom  of  choice. 
They  can  fit  their  building  into  one  of  the  cubby- 
holes outlined  by  a  plot  plan,  or  fit  their  family's 
life  into  the  monotonous  repetitive  patterns 
stamped  out  by  the  builder's  machine.  Look  at 
Los  Angeles! 

It  shows,  as  do  most  American  metropolitan 
areas  that  the  only  way  to  get  modern  cities  and 
to  keep  them  modern  is  by  all  inclusive  architec- 
turally planned  city  building,  followed  by  perma- 
nent dynamic  administration  to  keep  their  purpose 
and  form  alive. 

That  zoning  or  similar  restrictive  methods  will 
not  serve  this  purpose  is  apparent  in  the  present 
development  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley.  The 
City  Planning  Department  of  Los  Angeles  made  a 
far  sighted  plan  to  prevent  the  continuous  sprawl 
of  population  over  the  212  square  miles  of  the 
Valley.  They  separated  the  moderate  sized  com- 
munities from  each  other  by  green  belts  zoned  as 
agricultural  open  areas.  This  has  come  to  naught. 
For  the  practical  house  developers  have  had  the 
green  belts  erased  where  most  needed,  that  is  be- 
tween the  growing  communities.  Zoning  is  only 
a  temporary  barrier  or  protection.  It  cannot  stand 
against  the  flood  of  monotonous  commonplace  or 
the  greed  of  land  subdividers.  To  permanently 
preserve  green  belts  and  keep  modern  green  towns 


green  and  modern  requires  constructive,  purpose- 
ful development  and  operation.  Positive  action 
must  replace  negative  regulation  for  cities  as  well 
as  building.  That  is  why  I  am  convinced  that 
architects  must  be  community  architects. 

In  the  development  of  a  new  culture,  certain 
physical  expressions  of  a  civilization  are  affected 
much  more  slowly  by  technical,  social  and  eco- 
nomic change.  For  example  our  cities  have  lagged 
far  behind  our  buildings.  The  Technological  Rev- 
olution has  given  us  a  fresh  contemporary  archi- 
tecture. Look  at  our  schools,  our  hospitals,  our 
factories.  They  reflect  a  new  way  of  living  and 
doing,  new  understanding,  new  conceptions.  The 
architects  of  America  are  beginning  to  develop 
an  architecture  that  is  thoroughly  contemporary. 
The  buildings  belong.  They  serve.  They  are 
tailored  to  our  needs.  They  make  its  accomplish- 
ment easier,  more  direct,  more  pleasant,  as  well  as 
more  profitable.  Our  buildings  are  beginning  to 
fit  today's  conception  of  the  good  life.  Fresh  forms 
are  replacing  stale  formulas.  We  may  even  be  on 
the  threshold  of  a  golden  period  of  American 
architecture.  Architects  are  throwing  off  the  chains 
that  tied  them  to  the  past.  They  are  free  to  mold 
and  model  their  works  to  express  their  purpose 
and  their  feeling. 

Modern  architecture  demands  a  modern  setting, 
a  place  where  it  can  be  properly  viewed  and  en- 
joyed, a  site  where  it  can  open  up  and  stretch  and 
change.  As  community  architects  we  must  create 
cities  and  buildings  as  a  single  entity,  completely 
interrelated  in  design  and  structures.  These  new 
communities  should  remain  continuously  youthful. 
Therefore  they  must  be  both  spacious  and  flexible 
enough  to  take  new  form  with  changing  ways  of 
living,  laboring  and  loafing.  We  must  replace 
dying  cities  with  communities  that  fit  and  foster 
the  activities  and  aspirations  of  the  present  time. 
We  must  build  new  cities  as  a  stage, — a  joyful 
setting  for  the  good  life  here  and  now. 

— Clarence    S.   Stein,    F.A.C.A. 


Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix,  Dec.  11,  1956  (Pen- 
nant, Sask.,  Can.)  (CP)  —  In  1949  —  a  poor  crop 
everywhere  —  farmers  around  Pennant  and' near- 
by Cabri  got  only  two  bushels  of  wheat  an  acre. 
...  In  1950  it  wasn't  much  better  —  eight  bushels. 

But  in  1951  the  weather  changed  in  favor  of 
the  grain-growers.  The  turn  brought  an  18-bushels- 
an-acre  crop  for  dustbowl  farmers  who  had  been 
down,  but  not  quite  out. 

For  the  next  two  years  they  cropped  an  average 


24  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  yield  dropped  to  19  in 
1954,  but  last  year  it  again  was  up  to  24  and  this 
fall  it  averaged  closer  to  30  bushels. 

But  sales  have  lagged  far  behind  the  harvests. 
Some  farmers  still  hold  wheat  they  grew  three 
years  ago. 

...  In  an  area  which  last  spring  seeded  about 
4,000,000  acres  to  wheat,  there  are  about  150,000,- 
000  bushels  of  unsold  wheat. 
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THE  HAZARDS  OF  ATOMIC  RADIATION  TO  MAN 

British  and  American  Reports 


On  June  12,  by  very  nice  timing,  the  Commit- 
tees of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the 
United  States  which  had  been  appointed  to  study 
the  effects  on  human  populations  of  the  actual  and 
foreseeable  dangers  of  ionizing  radiations,  and 
likewise  the  Committee  of  the  British  Medical 
Council  appointed  to  the  same  end,  simultaneously 
released  their  reports.  There  were  six  separate 
American  committees,  designated  to  consider  re- 
spectively the  areas  of  genetics,  pathology,  meteor- 
ology, oceanography  and  fisheries,  agriculture  and 
food  supplies,  and  the  disposal  and  dispersal  of 
radioactive  wastes.  The  single  British  committee 
did  not  undertake  to  consider  all  of  these  aspects, 
but  concentrated  on  the  genetical  and  pathological 
implications,  with  a  panel  for  each.  In  undertaking 
to  collate  and  compare  the  two  reports,  it  is  con- 
sequently most  significant  to  focus  on  —  (a)  the 
effects  of  radiation  on  the  health  of  the  exposed 
individual,  and  (b)  the  genetic  consequences  to 
the  individual  and  his  descendants  as  well  as  to 
the  population  as  a  whole.  The  remaining  aspects 
considered  by  the  American  committees  will  be  left 
to  another  occasion. 

Inasmuch  as  both  reports  were  prepared  for 
the  general  reader,  each  of  them  contains  a  great 
deal  of  explanatory  material  that  is  of  an  ele- 
mentary nature  to  radiation  biologists,  although 
the  physical  explanations  may  be  necessary  for 
some  biologists,  and  the  genetical  explanations  for 
some  physicists.  In  style  the  American  report,  in 
particular  that  part  deriving  from  the  geneticists,  is 
more  popular;  the  British  more  comprehensive. 
Either  of  them  should  be  intelligible  not  only  to 
scientists,  but  also  to  careful  and  intelligent  non- 
scientist  readers.  The  American  committees  are 
scheduled  to  make  further,  more  technical  reports: 
and  in  fact,  that  of  the  Pathology  Committee  has 
already  been  distributed.  Both  reports  are  avail- 
able for  general  distribution.1 

The  information  for  the  appraisal  of  the  patho- 
logical effects  of  ionizing  radiations,  comes  from 
four   main   sources:   radiotherapeutic   experience; 
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occupational  experience,  including  the  conse- 
quences of  accident;  experience  from  atomic  bomb 
explosions;  and  experimental  studies  of  the  acute 
and  chronic  effects  produced  on  animals.  The  first 
of  these  categories  includes  not  only  excessive  ex- 
posures to  X-rays  and  radium,  but  also  the  effects 
of  therapeutic  internal  use  of  radioactive  isotopes. 
Under  occupational  exposures,  the  American  com- 
mittee includes  those  of  cyclotron  workers  (not 
specifically  mentioned  by  the  British  committee), 
while  the  British  committee  stresses  the  experience 
of  painters  of  luminous  dials  for  watches  and 
clocks  and  of  miners  working  radioactive  ores,  in 
addition  to  medical  radiological  workers.  The 
American  report  makes  use  of  the  medical  data 
collected  on  the  Marshall  Islanders  who  were  un- 
wittingly exposed  to  fall-out  after  an  experimental 
test  explosion,  in  addition  to  the  data  from  the 
Atomic  Bomb  Casualty  Commission's  study  of  the 
irradiated  populations  of  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki, on  which  both  reports  rely  heavily. 

The  British  report  succinctly  summarizes  the 
kinds  of  factors  affecting  the  severity  of  radiation 
injury.  These  are:  the  dose  of  radiation  received; 
the  extent  of  the  body  irradiated;  the  parts  of  the 
body  irradiated;  the  type  of  radiation;  the  age  of 
the  exposed  individual;  and  the  frequency  of  radi- 
ation effects.  As  is  well  known,  for  equal  doses  of 
radiation  in  r  units  or  equivalents,  whole-body 
radiation  produces  far  more  severe  consequences 
than  irradiation  of  a  part,  and  irradiation  of  the 
trunk,  especially  the  abdominal  region,  produces 
far  more  damage  than  irradiation  of  a  limb.  Neu- 
trons are  about  equal  to  X-rays  and  gamma  rays  in 
producing  acute  radiation  sickness,  but  some  ten 


Bentley  Glass,  a  member  of  the  committee  which 
prepared  the  American  report,  is  in  the  Department  of 
Biology,  John  Hopkins  University. 

1.  American  Report:  The  Biological  Effects  of 
Atomic  Radiation,  National  Academy  of  Sciences — Na- 
tional Research  Council,  Washington,  D.C.  British  Re- 
port: The  Hazards  to  Man  of  Nuclear  and  Allied  Radia- 
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times  more  potent  in  causing  cataract  in  the  lens  of 
the  eyes.  Children  are  more  likely  than  adults  to 
develop  reactions,  for  equivalent  doses  received. 
As  to  the  frequency  effects,  a  single  dose  within  a 
short  interval  of  time  is  far  more  damaging  than 
the  same  dose  spread  out  over  a  long  period.  In 
fact,  there  is  a  threshold  below  which  the  acute 
effects  of  single  doses  are  not  evident,  and  the  in- 
crease in  effect  with  increasing  doses  is  greater 
than  linear  proportionality.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
this  applies  to  the  shortening  of  life  from  chronic 
radiation.  Both  reports  agree  that  a  whole-body 
dose  of  about  500  r  (American  report:  400-600  r) 
would  cause  acute  radiation  sickness  in  all  the  ex- 
posed persons  and  would  cause  death  of  half  of 
them.  A  whole-body  dose  of  100  r  would  probably 
cause  sickness  in  not  more  than  15  per  cent,  and 
only  a  few  deaths;  and  a  single  whole-body  dose 
of  50  r  would  very  rarely  produce  acute  illness 
(British  report). 

The  British  report  deals  most  extensively  with 
the  delayed  effects  of  radiation,  especially  in  pro- 
ducing leukemia  and  cancer.  The  American  re- 
port, on  the  other  hand,  emphasizes  the  differing 
sensitivity  of  different  tissues,  and  organizes  the 
information  about  acute  and  delayed  effects  tissue 
by  tissue:  blood  and  blood-forming  tissues;  in- 
testinal tract;  skin;  bone;  lung;  thyroid;  eye;  re- 
productive organs  (gonads) ;  central  nervous  sys- 
tem; and  effects  on  embryos.  The  British  report 
in  the  end  covers  the  same  ground  by  means  of 
sections  on  the  effects  of  exposure  to  radiation 
during  pregnancy,  and  on  the  effect  upon  fertility. 

Effects  on  the  blood  and  blood-forming  organs 
are  extremely  important.  A  depression  in  the  num- 
bers of  red  cells  and  platelets,  and  particularly  of 
the  white  cells,  may  be  expected  after  a  severe  dose 
of  whole-body  irradiation.  The  loss  of  white  cells 
may  occur  at  a  level  of  chronic  radiation  even  as 
low  as  1  r  per  week  (British  report).  Damage  to 
the  bone-marrow  may  lead  to  an  aplastic  anemia, 
in  which  red  cells  are  not  sufficiently  replaced;  but 
the  most  striking  of  the  blood  effects  is  leukemia, 
which  may  follow  either  a  single  exposure  or 
chronic  exposures. 

The  British  report  points  out  that  the  incidence 
of  leukemia  in  the  irradiated  populations  of  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki  is  about  four  times  that  of 
the  selected  control  population  (for  8  years,  1947- 
54,  59  proven  and  four  suspected  cases  in  the 
former;  32  proven  and  10  suspected  in  the  latter). 
Among  survivors  less  than  1,000  meters  from  the 
hypocenter  of  the  Hiroshima  explosion,  there  were 


15  cases  in  a  number  so  small  that  no  cases  would 
be  expected  in  an  unirradiated  population  of  the 
same  size  and  composition.  The  average  length 
of  time  from  explosion  of  the  bomb  to  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  symptoms  was  about  six  years,  and 
the  annual  incidence  has  remained  approximately 
constant  through  the  eighth  year. 

Even  more  significant  relations  between  ion- 
izing radiations  and  leukemia  are  shown  by  data 
given  in  the  British  report  for  a  study  of  heavilv 
irradiated  persons  with  ankylosing  spondylitis. 
The  survey  included  13,352  patients  with  anky- 
losing spondylitis  who  were  treated  with  X-rays 
during  the  period  1935-54;  and  about  400  un- 
treated patients  with  the  same  disease.  In  the  ir- 
radiated group  the  incidence  of  leukemia  was  0.33 
per  cent,  a  rate  about  ten  times  the  general  inci- 
dence. No  cases  occurred  in  the  400  unirradiated 
patients.  There  was  a  striking  increase  in  fre- 
quency with  increasing  dose  of  radiation,  but  il 
cannot  be  stated  at  present  whether  that  relation 
is  rectilinear  or  curvilinear.  The  average  length 
of  time  between  first  exposures  to  X-rays  and 
diagnosis  of  leukemia  was  six  years.  The  British 
report  also  mentions  a  reported  rise  of  about  nine 
times  for  deaths  from  leukemia  among  American 
radiologists,  as  compared  with  other  American 
physicians. 

The  British  report  discusses  in  some  detail 
the  origin  of  cancer  of  the  lungs  from  the  inha'a 
tion  of  radon,  as  seen  among  the  pitchblende  min- 
ers of  Schneeberg  and  Joachimsthal,  nearly  half 
of  whom  died  of  lung  cancer  in  the  days  before 
the  hazard  was  recognized  and  international  safety 
standards  established.    The  average  latent  period 


This  is  the  Dow  Van  de  Graaff  accelerator,  a  machine  used 
as  a  source  of  nuclear  radiations  for  research.  Installation  of 
the  instrument  was  one  of  the  first  in  industry.  An  experi- 
mental chemical  reaction  for  activation  by  electrons  from 
the  machine  is  being  prepared. 

— Photo  courtesy  Dow  Chemical  Co. 
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in  those  miners  was  about  17  years,  and  the  esti- 
mated dose  to  the  lungs  about  1,000  r.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  external  irradiation  by  X-rays  or 
gamma  rays  will  cause  lung  tumors  in  man.  Cancel 
of  the  bones  and  joints  was  induced  in  a  number 
of  workers  who  were  employed  in  painting  nu- 
merals on  luminous  watch  and  clock  dials,  and  who 
customarily  moistened  their  brushes  between  their 
lips.  Swallowing  various  amounts  of  radium, 
along  with  thorium  distintegration  products,  which 
tend  to  concentrate  in  bone,  they  died  within  3  to 
upwards  of  15  years  afterwards.  The  earlier 
deaths  were  from  severe  anemia,  hemorrhages,  and 
infections,  particularly  of  the  jaw  bones,  the  later 
ones  from  cancer  of  the  bones.  The  ingestion  of 
radioactive  strontium  (Sr90  is  the  long-lived 
isotope)  would  have  similar  effects.  So  far,  no 
one  has  developed  radiation-induced  bone  cancer 
who  carried  less  than  3.6  microcuries  of  radium 
alone  in  his  body,  or  less  than  0.52  microcuries  of 
radium  with  some  mesothorium  or  radio-thorium; 
but  cystic  changes  in  bone  may  occur  with  as  little 
as  0.4  microcuries  of  radium  alone.  These  figures 
should  be  compared  with  the  maximum  permis- 
sible level  for  body  radium  alone,  which  was  set 
by  the  International  Commission  on  Radiological 
Protection  at  0.1  microcurie.  Cancer  of  the  skin, 
with  very  long  latent  periods  after  exposure  to 
the  radiation,  occurred  in  a  number  of  radiologists 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  and  also  in  pa- 
tients who  had  been  injudiciously  exposed  to  X- 
rays  for  the  treatment  of  acne  or  the  removal  of 
facial  hair.  (B.R.) 

Both  leukemia  and  cancer  have  been  reported 
among  young  children  X-rayed,  often  early  in 
infancy,  for  suspected  enlargement  of  the  thymus 
gland,  or  for  bronchitis,  infected  tonsils  and  ade- 
noids, or  enlarged  neck  glands.  Cancer  of  the  thy- 
roid occurred  after  an  average  latent  period  of  7 
years  in  a  series  of  children  irradiated  for  the 
first  of  the  reasons  given,  and  in  one  case  after  a 
recorded  dose  of  no  more  than  250  r  (B.R.) 

Cataract  of  the  lens  has  been  found  not  only 
among  cyclotron  workers  exposed  to  neutron  radia- 
tion, but  also  in  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  Among 
98  cases  at  Hiroshima,  85  occurred  in  persons 
within  1,000  meters  of  the  explosion  center,  where 
they  would  have  received  neutron  as  well  as  gam- 
ma radiation   (B.R.) 

Skin  damage,  including  destruction  of  the 
sebaceous  glands,  may  be  permanent  with  doses 
of  1,500  r  or  more  (B.R.)  The  British  report 
states  that  a  dose  of  the  order  of  300-400  r  will 


cause  a  temporary  loss  of  hair,  but  the  Marshall 
Islanders  of  Rongelap,  who  received  an  estimated 
175  r  whole-body  radiation  from  fall-out,  suffered 
a  temporary  loss  of  hair  and  rather  marked  skin 
lesions  (B.R.).  It  is  likely  that  particular  areas  of 
the  skin  in  these  instances  received  a  much  heavier 
dose  from  direct  contact  with  radioactive  particles. 
Permanent  loss  of  hair  will  follow  heavy  dosages 
(B.R.). 

Whereas  the  British  report  has  very  little  to  say 
about  shortening  of  the  life  span  by  irradiation, 
except  that  there  is  evidence  from  animal  experi- 
mentation, the  American  report  emphasizes  this 
effect.  Figures  are  given  for  a  study  of  radiolo- 
gists who  may  have  received  from  very  little  up  to 
about  1,000  r  during  their  occupational  lives,  to 
show  a  shortening  of  life  by  about  five  years 
(60.5  years  as  against  65.6  or  65.7  years),  in  com- 
parison both  with  other  physicians  and  with  the 
general  population.  Specialists  having  some  ex- 
posure to  radiation,  such  as  dermatologists  or 
urologists,  fall  midway  between. 

Genetic    Effects    of    Radiation 

As  to  the  effect  upon  fertility,  it  is  well  known 
that  irradiation  will  produce  temporary  and  even 
permanent  sterility.  In  men,  500  r  to  the  testes 
would  probably  produce  permanent  sterility 
(B.R.);  but  the  Marshall  Islanders  and  the  Japa- 
nese of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  as  well  as  certain 
accident  cases,  show  that  doses  up  to  40-50  per 
cent  of  the  whole-body  lethal  dose  do  not  sterilize 
permanently  (A.R. ).  The  dose  to  the  ovaries  re- 
quired to  produce  the  same  effect  probably  is 
about  the  same  in  a  young  woman,  and  becomes 
less  with  advancing  age  (B.R.). 

Heavy  doses  of  radiation  to  a  fetus  in  utero 
will  cause  a  miscarriage  or  abortion.  The  fre- 
quencies of  abortion  and  stillbirth  among  preg- 
nant women  in  the  two  Japanese  cities  was  related 
inversely  to  distance  from  the  center  of  explo- 
sion (B.R.).  Highly  specific  malformations  will 
occur  in  the  fetus,  depending  on  the  stage  of  de- 
velopment at  the  time  of  exposure.  At  certain 
critical  stages  even  low  doses  may  have  a  serious 
result  (A.R.).  Microcephaly  is  particularly  strik- 
ing in  those  irradiated  between  the  twelfth  and 
eighteenth  weeks  of  pregnancy,  may  lead  to  slight 
or  extreme  mental  impairment  (B.R.). 

The  harmful  effects  of  strontium-90  have  al- 
ready been  mentioned.  These  are  owing  in  part  to 
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its  long  half-life  (10,000  days)  and  in  part  to  its 
chemical  and  metabolic  similarity  to  calcium.  Be- 
cause of  the  latter  fact,  it  tends,  once  ingested,  to 
concentrate  in  the  bones  and  to  stay  there  in- 
definitely. The  American  report  calls  particular  at- 
tention to  the  danger  of  strontium-90  contamination 
of  forage  and  food  supplies  from  radioactive  fall- 
out. At  the  present  time  a  continuing  and  world- 
wide check  is  being  made  of  the  accumulation  of 
radioactive  strontium  in  human  and  animal  bones. 
Some  accumulation,  up  to  0.001  microcurie,  has 
been  found.  This  is  .001  of  the  permissible  dose, 
and  if  maintained  throughout  life  would  result  in 
a  dose  of  0.2  rep  (r  equivalent)  to  the  skeleton. 
So  far  the  danger  does  not  appear  very  great,  but 
it  is  certainly  an  aspect  of  the  situation  that  must 
be  closely  watched.  A  safe  worldwide  allowance 
might  be  a  strontium  load  amounting  to  one-tenth 
of  the  present  permissible  dose,  or  20  rep  per  life- 
time to  the  skeleton  (the  dose  to  the  gonads  from 
this  source  would  be  very  much  less;  see  following 
section).  Visible  skeletal  changes  have  been  re- 
ported only  after  hundreds  of  accumulated  rep, 
and  tumors  only  after  1,500  rep  or  more. 

Both  British  and  American  reports  stress  that, 
upon  the  basis  of  all  existing  genetical  informa- 
tion, it  cannot  be  assumed  that  any  dose  whatso- 
ever of  ionizing  radiation  is  without  genetic  effect. 
That  is  to  say,  there  is  no  threshold  for  mutation 
of  the  hereditary  material.  Hence  what  is  signifi- 
cant is  the  total  dose  of  ionizing  radiation  accumu- 
lated by  the  germ  cells  of  an  individual  from  con- 
ception to  conception,  an  average,  both  commit- 
tees assume,  of  approximately  30  years.  From  the 
genetical  point  of  view,  it  does  not  matter  whether 
a  given  dose  is  in  a  few  large  amounts  or  in  many 
very  small  ones.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
population  it  does  not  matter  whether  it  is  ad- 
ministered to  many  individuals  or  a  few.  It  is  rhe 
total  dose  to  which  the  number  of  induced  muta- 
tions is  proportional. 

The  American  report  stresses  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  disagreement  among  geneticists  as  to 
fundamental  conclusions  in  this  area,  and  the  Brit- 
ish report  by  its  very  agreement  fortifies  that  state- 
ment— for  there  is  indeed  no  fundamental  and 
scarcely  any  minor,  disagreement  between  them. 
For  example,  although  it  is  well  known  that  ioniz- 
ing radiations  will  produce  chromosome  breakage 
and  structural  rearrangement,  the  British  group 
states  that  these,  because  of  their  production  main- 
ly by  large  single  doses  of  radiation  and  their 
speedy  elimination,  are  "likely  to  be  of  compara- 


Set-up  for  measuring  the  radioactivity  of  an  experimental 
material.  The  sample,  converted  to  a  gas,  is  contained  in 
the  glass,  and  metal  'Geiger  tube,'  then  placed  in  the  iron 
shield  for  'counting.'  The  shield  is  a  protection  against 
stray  radiation. 

— Photo  courtesy  Dow  Chemical  Co. 


tively  little  importance  among  the  radiation  haz- 
ards to  man."  The  American  committee,  by  omit- 
ting even  to  discuss  this  category  of  mutations  and 
by  restricting  its  considerations  to  gene  mutations, 
implicitly  adopts  the  same  point  of  view.  Both 
groups  warn  that  the  majority  of  gene  mutations, 
at  least  of  those  which  produce  obvious  or  just  de- 
tectable effects,  will  be  deleterious  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  past  action  of  natural  selection, 
which  has  culled  the  mutations  of  the  past  and  pre- 
served in  the  populations  those  which  are  most 
advantageous  in  respect  to  survival  to  the  reproduc- 
tive age  and  in  respect  to  fertility  and  fecundity. 
Both  groups  point  out  the  existence  of  spontaneous 
mutations,  most  of  which  are  likewise  harmful,  and 
which  are  probably  only  in  part  caused  by  natural 
"background"  radiation  (cosmic  rays,  radioactive 
matter  in  the  surroundings,  radioactive  matter  in- 
gested and  incorporated  in  the  body) :  and  both 
groups  point  out  that  there  is  a  pool  of  all  kinds 
of  possible  mutations  in  the  genetic  material  of 
each  species,  the  frequency  of  a  particular  kind 
of  harmful  gene  being  determined  by  an  equili- 
brium   between    its    production    through    mutation 
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and  its  elimination  through  selection.  Both  groups 
emphasize  that  there  is  no  "safe,"  that  is,  geneti- 
cally ineffective,  rate  of  radiation.  Every  dose  to 
the  gonads,  no  matter  how  minute,  adds  its  bit  to 
the  quota  of  mutations  if  it  is  administered  to  cells 
that  actually  participate  in  producing  a  new  gen- 
eration. Both  groups  take  pains  to  point  out  that 
the  fact  that  evolution  is  based  on  the  occurrence 
of  mutations  and  their  incorporation  into  the  com- 
position of  a  species  does  not  alter  the  general 
harmfulness  of  an  increase  in  the  mutation  rate. 
For  it  is  only  the  action  of  natural  selection  on 
whatever  combinations  of  genes  occur,  including 
those  with  an  occasional  helpful  mutation,  that  pro- 
motes successful  adaptation,  and  every  success  is 
accompanied  by  much  genetic  damage  and  loss 
on  the  part  of  the  unsuccessful.  The  consensus  is 
that  evolution  "has  occurred  by  a  succession  of 
small  variations  from  the  average"  (B.R.)  and  of 
these  the  human  population  already  has,  as  a  re- 
sult of  its  past  and  present  mutation  rates,  "a  large 
enough  total  supply  of  favorable,  partially  favor- 
able, and  potentially  favorable  mutations"  (A.R.). 

In  one  significant  matter  the  two  groups  differ 
in  emphasis.  Whereas  the  British  report,  although 
recognizing  the  existence  of  large  numbers  of  mu- 
tations intergrading  between  the  strictly  dominant 
and  the  strictly  recessive  in  type,  nevertheless  deals 
chiefly  with  the  genetic  damage  done  by  repre- 
sentative dominant  or  homozygous  recessive  genes, 
the  American  report  emphasizes  the  "heterozygous 
damage"  done  by  so  called  recessive  genes  which 
nonetheless  produce  a  small  but  significant  amount 
of  harm  (shortening  of  length  of  life  or  reduction 
in  fertility)  when  inherited  from  a  single  parent. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  Japanese  of  Hiroshima, 
strictly  recessive  mutations  which  were  induced 
would  be  manifested  only  after  many  generations, 
whenever  ultimately  two  carriers  of  the  mutant 
gene  happened  to  mate  and  produce  a  homozygous 
child,  that  is,  one  with  two  doses  of  the  gene.  But 
if  there  is  any  degree  of  heterozygous  damage  by 
the  mutant  gene,  it  applies  to  many  more  indi- 
viduals, indeed  to  every  one  who  carries  the  gene 
at  all. 

The  American  report  points  out  that  there  are 
at  least  three  aspects  to  be  considered  in  the  esti- 
mation of  genetic  damage  from  mutation.  First  is 
the  risk  to  the  direct  offspring  and  later  descend- 
ants of  persons  who  receive  a  substantially  larger 
exposure  than  the  average  for  the  entire  population. 
Second  is  the  effect  of  the  average  dose  on  the 
whole  population  in  terms  of  the  increased  num- 


bers of  harmful  characteristics.  Third  is  the  risk 
of  upsetting  the  balance  between  the  death  rate 
and  the  birth  rate  within  the  population  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  population  as  a  whole  "would 
decline  and  eventually  perish."  About  this  third 
risk  the  British  report  does  not  speak,  and  much 
the  most  weight  is  given  by  it  to  a  consideration 
of  the  second  of  the  three  effects.  The  minimiz- 
ing of  the  first  is  quite  in  line  with  the  nonconsid- 
eration  of  "heterozygous  damage." 

In  estimating  the  existing  and  foreseeable 
levels  of  exposure  to  radiation,  the  two  reports  are 
in  remarkably  good  agreement.  The  30-year  total 
accumulated  dose  to  the  reproductive  organs  from 
the  natural  background  is  estimated  at  4.3  r  by  the 
American  committee,  at  3  r  by  the  British.  The 
higher  average  altitude  of  North  America  than  of 
Great  Britain  is  almost  enough  to  account  for  this 
difference,  because  of  the  increase  of  cosmic  rays 
with  altitude.  In  some  places  in  the  United  States 
the  background  amounts  to  5.5  r. 


Effects    of    X-rays 

There  is  emphatic  agreement  that  the  largest 
contribution  to  the  exposure  of  present  populations 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States  is 
from  X-rays  used  for  diagnostic  and  therapeutic 
purposes.  The  American  report  estimates  this 
amount  at  3  r  to  the  gonads  over  the  30-year  aver- 
age reproductive  lifetime;  the  British  report  esti- 
mates diagnostic  radiation  as  amounting  to  at  least 
22  percent  of  the  background  radiation,  and  per- 
haps much  more,  plus  an  unknown  amount  for 
the  therapeutic  radiation  of  individuals  still  to 
have  children.  Other  sources  of  man-made  irradi- 
ation include  X-ray  fluoroscopes  for  shoe-fitting, 
luminous  dials  of  watches  and  clocks,  and  tele- 
vision sets.  The  irradiation  to  the  gonads  from 
these  sources  is  minor  or  negligible  in  compari- 
son with  the  exposure  to  medical  and  dental 
X-rays;  but  it  is  interesting  that  the  calculated 
30-year  dose  to  the  gonads  from  a  wristwatch  is 
0.3  r  (B.R.),  which  is  larger  than  the  estimated 
30-year  dose  from  the  fully  built-up  radioactivity 
resulting  from  fall-out  if  both  ordinary  and  ther- 
monuclear bombs  continue  to  be  exploded  at  the 
same  rate  as  during  the  past  few  years.  This  30- 
year  dose  from  fall-out  is  estimated  for  Great 
Britain  to  be  0.026  r,  for  the  United  States  to  be 
0.1  r,  with  range  of  uncertainity  from  0.02  r  to 
0.5  r.   The  occupational  exposures  of  medical  and 
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dental  workers,  persons  in  industry,  and  workers 
in  atomic  energy  installations  affect  a  small  minor- 
ity of  the  population  and  according  to  the  British 
add  up  to  only  1.7  per  cent  of  the  natural  back- 
ground exposure. 

According  to  the  British  report,  therefore,  the 
present  exposure  to  ionizing  radiations  amounts 
to  approximately  25  per  cent  of  the  natural  back- 
ground radiation.  The  American  committee,  esti- 
mating medical  and  dental  exposures  at  a  higher 
figure — which  may  represent  a  real  difference  be- 
tween the  British  and  American  populations — con- 
cludes that  the  total  exposure  to  artificial  sources 
is  at  present  not  much  less  than  the  natural  back- 
ground. 

Mutation    Potential 

In  attempting  to  assess  the  harmfulness  of  the 
radiation-induced  mutations  which  must  result 
from  the  additional  exposure  to  radiation,  the 
American  committee  adopted  three  methods.  First, 
one  may  say:  "Any  radiation  is  genetically  unde- 
sirable .  .  .  and  the  genetic  harm  is  proportional 
to  the  total  dose."  Though  undeniably  true,  this 
affords  no  base  line  for  comparison.  A  dose  of 
2X  is  twice  as  harmful  as  a  dose  X,  but  we  do  not 
know  what  amount  of  harm  is  done  by  X. 

The  second  method,  also  adopted  by  the  British 
committee,  is  to  use  the  spontaneous  mutation  rate 
as  the  criterion.  Spontaneous  mutations  at  pres- 
ent produce  a  certain  amount  of  genetic  damage, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  "normal" 
burden  on  society.  If,  then,  we  estimate  the 
"doubling"  dose  which  would  just  double  the  spon- 
taneous mutation  rate,  we  can  calculate  what  this 
would  do  to  the  frequency  of  each  harmful  hered- 
itary trait  in  the  course  of  a  succession  of  genera- 
tions. To  do  this  requires  a  knowledge  of  both  the 
spontaneous  and  induced  human  mutation  rates. 
Only  a  few  of  the  former  have  been  estimated: 
the  British  report  in  an  appendix  gives  the  rates 
of  15  of  them,  ranging  from  4  to  95  x  10-6, 
but  it  cannot  be  said  how  representative  a  sample 
of  human  genes  these  really  are,  and  there  is  con- 
siderable uncertainty  in  many  of  the  calculations. 
No  radiation-induced  mutation  rates  for  mankind 
are  known,  so  here  the  data  from  experimental 
animals,  especially  the  fruit  fly  Drosophila  and 
the  mouse,  must  serve.  The  British  report  devotes 
considerable  space  to  considerations  relevant  to 
the  estimation  of  the  doubling  dose.  If  we  assume 
the  radiation-induced  fraction  of  the  spontaneous 


mutations  in  man  to  be  2  per  cent  (as  in  fruit  flies, 
corrected  for  the  differences  in  length  of  genera- 
tion and  of  spontaneous  mutation  rates  between 
man  and  fruit  fly),  or  a  20  per  cent,  as  in  the 
mouse,  we  obtain  estimates  of  the  doubling  dose 
of  5  or  50  times  the  natural  background  radiation. 
The  doubling  dose  thus  falls  between  15  r  and  150 
r.  The  American  report  sets  the  lower  limit  at 
about  5  r,  the  amount  of  the  background  radiation, 
and  the  upper  limit  at  150  r,  on  the  basis  of  the 
work  with  mice  and  the  Japanese  experience. 
Doubling  doses  for  other  organisms,  plants  and 
animals  alike,  fall  mostly  between  25  r  and  60  r 
(B.R.).  Both  reports  set  the  best  estimate,  taking 
all  grounds  into  consideration,  as  falling  between 
30  r  and  80  r. 

The  effects  of  doubling  the  over-all  mutation 
rate  upon  the  frequency  of  various  undesirable 
traits  is  illustrated  in  each  report  by  various  ex- 
amples. At  present  about  4  to  5  per  cent  of  all  live 
births  in  the  United  States  represent  defects  of  a 
tangible  sort  such  as  "mental  defects,  epilepsy, 
congenital  malformations,  neuro-muscular  defects, 
hematological  and  endocrine  defects,  defects  in 
vision  or  hearing,  cutaneous  and  skeletal  defects, 
or  defects  in  the  gastrointestinal  or  genito-urinary 
tracts  ...  of  all  of  these,  perhaps  about  half — or 
2  per  cent  of  the  total  live  births — have  a  simple 
genetic  origin.  .  .  ."  (A.R.)  A  doubling  dose  con- 
tinued indefinitely  would,  therefore,  lead  to  an 
ultimate  doubling  of  the  frequency  of  such  hered- 
itary defects  in  the  population,  or,  in  100  million 
births,  about  4  million  children  with  such  genetic 
defects.  "Perhaps  10  per  cent  of  the  increase,  or 
200,000  new  instances  of  tangible  inherited  defect, 
would  occur  in  the  first  generation"  (A.R.)  A 
dose  of  10  r  per  generation  would  be  expected  to 
produce  about  50,000  new  cases  in  the  first  gen- 
eration and  ultimately  about  500,000  additional 
cases  per  generation. 

Mutation    Rate 

The  British  report  supplies  more  detail  in  re- 
gard to  the  rapidity  with  which  this  ultimate  equi- 
librium is  approached  in  different  modes  of  in- 
heritance. For  a  dominant  gene  such  as  that  re- 
sponsible for  achondroplasia,  a  type  of  dwarfism, 
the  incidence  of  which  is  1  in  9,400  and  which  is 
marked  by  low  fertility,  a  doubling  of  the  muta- 
tion rate  for  a  single  generation  would  produce 
an  80  per  cent  rise  in  frequency  in  the  first  gen- 
eration, followed  by  a  rapid  decline,  within  five 
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or  six  generations,  to  the  normal  incidence.  A 
permanent  doubling  of  the  mutation  rate  would 
double  the  incidence  within  three  or  four  genera- 
tions. The  frequency  of  a  sex-linked  trait  such  as 
hemophilia  would  be  modified  in  the  same  way, 
but  less  abruptly.  Doubling  the  mutation  rate  for 
one  generation  would  produce  only  a  29  per  cent 
increase  in  frequency  in  the  first  generation,  and 
a  permanent  doubling  would  bring  about  an  in- 
crease of  90  per  cent  in  about  6  generations.  The 
remaining  increase,  to  double  the  original  inci- 
dence, would  take  place  more  slowly.  A  typical 
simple  recessive  trait,  such  as  phenylketonuria, 
which  is  associated  with  severe  mental  defect,  and 
which  has  at  present  an  incidence  of  about  1  in 
40,000  would  be  increased  in  frequency  by  only 
1  percent  in  the  generation  immediately  follow- 
ing a  doubling  of  the  mutation  rate.  If  the  muta- 
tion rate  were  permanently  doubled,  it  would  take 
more  than  50  generations  to  increase  the  incidence 
by  50  percent,  and  a  great  many  more  to  attain 
the  eventual  doubling  of  the  frequency. 


The  control  board  of  the  accelerator  of  the  Spectroscopy 
Laboratory.  The  instrument  is  operated  completely  by  re- 
mote control. 

— Photo  courtesy  Dow  Chemical  Co. 


Another  analysis  in  the  British  report  gives  the 
effect  of  doubling  the  mutation  rate  on  broad 
categories  of  disease,  including  severe  mental 
defect,  mental  illness,  blindness,  and  neonatal 
deaths,  stillbirths,  and  congenital  malformations. 
In  Great  Britain  the  incidence  of  serious  mental 
defect  among  those  surviving  infancy  is  about  1 
in  500  of  which  dominent  hereditary  conditions 


make  up  some  4  percent.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
would  be  an  over-all  increase  of  3  percent  in  the 
first  generation  following  a  doubling  of  the  muta- 
tion rate,  i.e.,  1,500  additional  cases  to  add  to  the 
50,000  in  20  million  births  now  requiring  institu- 
tional care.  A  permanent  doubling  would  of  course 
eventually  double  the  burden  on  the  population. 
In  Great  Britain  there  were  in  1954  approximately 
63,000  cases  of  schizophrenia  and  31,000  cases 
of  manic-depressive  psychosis,  the  two  diseases  to- 
gether making  up  about  half  of  all  mental  ill- 
nesses. There  is  evidence  of  strong  hereditary  fac- 
tors in  each  of  these  illnesses.  Doubling  the  muta- 
tion rate  would  perhaps  raise  the  incidence  of 
schizophrenia  by  1  percent  and  of  manic-depres- 
sive psychosis  by  1.4  percent.  In  the  first  genera- 
tion this  would  produce  200  chronically  incapaci- 
tated schizophrenics  and  a  like  number  of  chroni- 
cally incapacitated  manic-depressives  in  20  mil- 
lion births.  The  number  of  extra  patients  needing 
some  psychiatric  care  would  be  5  to  10  times  as 
great.  A  permanent  doubling  would  have  in  each 
succeeding  generation  about  the  same  additional 
effect,  until  the  eventual  doubling  of  the  frequency 
was  attained.  About  three-fourths  of  all  congenital 
or  early  blindness  is  thought  to  be  hereditary.  A 
doubling  of  the  mutation  rate  would  produce  in 
the  first  generation  at  least  80  additional  cases  of 
aniridia,  80  cases  of  microphthalmos,  and  560 
cases  of  retinoblastoma  in  20  million  births,  these 
three  types  of  blindness  all  being  dominant.  The 
present  annual  incidence  of  blindness  is  about 
12,500  cases  in  England  and  Wales.  The  British 
report  further  concludes  that  probably  the  total 
effects  of  doubling  the  mutation  rates  would  be 
slight  in  the  first  generation  for  neonatal  deaths, 
stillbirths,  and  congenital  malformations.  This 
prediction  is  one  which  would  be  modified  consid- 
erably had  the  British  committee  taken  the  point 
of  view  adopted  by  the  American  group,  namely, 
that  there  is  a  very  considerable  risk  of  hetero- 
zygous damage,  amounting  possibly  to  a  10  per 
cent  increase  in  the  first  generation,  after  a  doub- 
ling of  the  mutation  rate. 

In  the  case  of  traits  influenced  by  heredity 
which  show  a  continuous  normal  frequency  distri- 
bution, such  as  stature,  general  health,  life  span, 
intelligence,  and  the  like,  the  British  report  points 
out  that  in  any  single  generation  the  fraction  of 
the  total  variation  due  to  fresh  mutation  is  very 
small.  Hence  "a  doubling  of  the  mutation  rate 
for  a  few  generations  would  be  expected  to  have 
only  the  most  trivial  effect  on  the  variation  in  such 
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characters,  and  even  a  persisting  doubling  of  the 
mutation  rate  would  take  very  many  generations 
to  approach  its  full  effect,  which  at  most  would 
be  to  double  the  variation."  A  change  of  the  latter 
sort  would,  if  the  distribution  is  symmetrical,  in 
the  long  run  nearly  triple  the  number  of  persons 
falling  short  of  an  I.Q.  of  70  and  consequently  re- 
quiring special  schooling;  but  also  a  tripling  of 
the  number  of  persons  exceeding  an  I.Q.  of  130. 
If,  however,  the  distribution  is  not  symmetrical, 
then  the  effect  by  and  large  is  to  increase  dispro- 
portionately the  extreme  opposite  to  that  toward 
which  natural  selection  has  been  pushing  the 
population.  Hence  if  there  has  been  selection  in 
the  human  species  for  higher  intelligence  and  if 
the  distribution  is  not  symmetrical,  a  doubling  of 
the  mutation  rate  would  lead  to  a  relatively  greater 
increase    in    the    proportion    of    those    with    low 


intelligence. 


The  third  method  used  by  the  American  com- 
mittee to  estimate  the  genetic  damage  done  by 
radiation  consists  simply  of  calculating  the  total 
number  of  mutant  genes  that  would  be  produced 
and  passed  on  to  the  next  generation  after  a  given 
dose  to  the  population.  Using  10  r  as  the  dose  to 
the  gonads,  several  geneticists,  by  two  independent 
methods,  have  arrived  at  estimates  that  cluster 
fairly  closely  around  an  average  of  5,000,000 
mutations  in  100  million  children,  with  an  uncer- 
tainty of  one  order  of  magnitude  on  either  side 
of  the  average.  To  translate  such  values  into  the 
amount  of  harm  done  involves  so  much  further 
uncertainty  that  it  was  not  attempted. 

The    Recommendations 

The  British  report  points  to  three  direct  studies 
of  the  children  of  persons  who  were  exposed  to 
ionizing  radiations.  Two,  on  the  children  of  Ameri- 
can radiologists,  are  rated  as  inconclusive;  the 
third,  that  conducted  by  the  Atomic  Bomb  Cas- 
ualty Commission  on  the  children  of  exposed  sur- 
vivors of  the  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  explosions, 
was  necessarily  limited  as  yet  to  the  first  genera- 
tion of  descendants,  and  is  very  difficult  to  inter- 
pret. The  British  committee  holds  that  the  data 
point  to  a  slight  but  significant  change  in  the  sex 
ratio  at  birth  which  might  be  due  to  genetic  dam- 
age, and  adds  that  a  doubling  in  the  incidence  of 
congenital  malformation  or  a  50  per  cent  rise  in 
the  frequency  of  stillbirths  might  have  escaped 
detection  even  if  in  fact  occurring.  Against  this 
interpretation  must  be  placed  the  silence  of  the 
American  committee,  which  included  J.  V.  Neel, 


the  director  of  the  ABCC  study.  The  silence 
implies  a  lack  of  significant  conclusions  from  the 
Nagasaki-Hiroshima  data  at  the  present  time. 

The  American  committee  has  made  six  specific 
recommendations.  The  tenor  of  the  conclusions 
of  the  British  committee  adds  great  weight  to  these 
specific  recommendations,  which   are   as  follows: 

(A)  That,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  total  accu- 
mulated dose  is  the  genetically  important  figure, 
steps  be  taken  to  institute  a  national  system  of  radi- 
ation exposure  record-keeping,  under  which  there 
would  be  maintained  for  every  individual  a  com- 
plete history  of  his  total  record  of  exposure  to  X- 
rays,  and  to  all  other  gamma  radiation.  This  will 
impose  minor  burdens  on  all  individuals  of  our  so- 
ciety, but  it  will,  as  a  compensation,  be  a  real  pro- 
tection to  them.  We  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
this  recommendation  will  not  be  simple  to  put  into 
effect. 

The  British  report  recommends  the  keeping  of 
such  records  for  all  persons  exposed  occupation- 
ally  to  radiations,  but  does  not  apply  the  recom- 
mendation to  the  general  population. 

(B)  That  the  medical  authorities  of  this  coun- 
try initiate  a  vigorous  movement  to  reduce  the  radi- 
ation exposure  from  X-rays  to  the  lowest  limit  con- 
sistent with  medical  necessity,  and  in  particular 
that  they  take  steps  to  assure  that  proper  safeguards 
always  be  taken  to  minimize  the  radiation  dose  to 
the  reproductive  cells. 

The  British  report  likewise  calls  for  adequate 
justification  of  all  employment  of  ionizing  radia- 
tions, however  small;  for  close  inspection  of  all 
sources  of  radiation,  both  medical  and  industrial; 
for  safety  instruction  of  those  who  use  radiations; 
for  a  review  of  the  present  practice  in  medical 
diagnostic  radiology;  for  critical  examination  of 
the  uses  of  radiotherapy  in  non-malignant  condi- 
tions; and  for  the  reduction  of  irradiation  as  much 
as  possible  from  miscellaneous  sources,  such  as 
shoe-fitting  X-ray  machines,  luminous  watches  and 
clocks,  and  television  apparatus. 

(C)  That  for  the  present  it  be  accepted  as  a 
uniform  national  standard  that  X-ray  installations 
(medical  and  non-medical),  power  installations,  dis- 
posal of  radioactive  wastes,  and  all  other  humanly 
controllable  sources  of  radiations  be  so  restricted 
that  members  of  our  general  population  shall  not 
receive  from  such  sources  an  average  of  more  than 
10  roentgens,  in  addition  to  background,  of  ionizing 
radiation  as  a  total  accumulated  dose  to  the  repro- 
ductive cells  from  conception  to  age  30. 

The  British  report  does  not  recommend  a  spe- 
cific dose  level  for  the  population,  but  states  that 
one  must  be  set,  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  more 
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than  twice  the  dose  already  received  from  the 
natural  background,  and  that  it  might  be  appreci- 
ably lower.  The  level  recommended  as  a  maxi- 
mum by  the  American  committee  is  therefore  some- 
what higher  than  the  permissible  level  anticipated 
by  the  British. 

(D)  The  previous  recommendation  should  be 
reconsidered  periodically  with  the  view  to  keeping 
the  reproductive  cell  dose  at  the  lowest  practicable 
level.  If  it  is  feasible  to  reduce  medical  exposure, 
industrial  exposures,  or  both,  then  the  total  should 
be  reduced  accordingly.  The  British  committee's 
point  of  view  is  clearly  in  accord. 

(E)  That  individual  persons  not  receive  more 
than  a  total  accumulated  dose  to  the  reproductive 
cells  of  50  roentgens  up  to  age  of  30  years  (by  which 
age,  on  the  average,  over  half  of  the  children  will 
have  been  born),  and  not  more  than  50  roentgens 
additional  up  to  age  40  (by  which  time  about  nine- 
tenths  of  their  children  will  have  been  born). 

The  British  report  recommends  a  continuation 
of  the  present  permissible  weekly  level  for  occu- 
pationally  exposed  persons  of  not  more  than  0.3  r 
weekly,  for  not  more  than  13  consecutive  weeks. 
It  adds  that  no  person  should  receive  a  total  of 
more  than  200  r  of  whole-body  radiation,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  natural  background,  and  spread  over 
tens  of  years;  and  that  no  one  should  accumulate 
a  total  dose  to  the  gonads  of  more  than  50  r  from 
conception  to  age  30.  The  last  allowance  should 
not  apply  to  more  than  one-fiftieth  of  the  total 
population.  It  is  obvious  that  the  100  r  allowance 
per  person  by  age  40,  as  recommended  by  the 
American  committee,  and  the  200  r  life-time  al- 
lowance, recommended  by  the  British  committee, 
are  practically  equivalent. 

(F)  That  every  effort  be  made  to  assign  to 
tasks  involving  higher  radiation  exposures  individ- 
uals who,  for  age  or  other  reasons,  are  unlikely  there- 
after to  have  additional  offspring.  Again  it  is  rec- 
ognized that  such  a  procedure  will  introduce  com- 
plications and  difficulties,  but  this  committee  is  con- 
vinced that  society  should  begin  to  modify  its  pro- 
cedures   to    meet    inevitable    new    conditions. 

This  proposal  was  not  paralleled  by  the  British. 

As  to  final  conclusions  on  this  subject,  both 
reports  emphasize  that  the  present  and  foreseeable 
hazards  from  fall-out  resulting  from  the  test  ex- 
plosions of  nuclear  weapons,  fired  at  the  present 
rate  and  proportion  of  different  kinds,  are  neg- 
ligible; but  the  British  stress  also  that  account 
must  be  taken  of  the  internal  radiation  from  radio- 
active strontium  accumulating  in  bone. 

Both  reports  also  stress  the  great  existing  gaps 
in  our  present  knowledge  of  human  genetics,  and 


urge  that  much  effort  be  expended  to  fill  them. 
The  American  report  calls  for  fundamental  re- 
search in  all  branches  of  genetics.  The  British 
report  calls  for  further  data  on  the  genetic  struc- 
ture of  human  populations,  by  means  of  a  greatly 
expanded  collection  and  analysis  of  vital  statistics. 
The  American  report  says:  "The  present  state  of 
advance  in  atomic  and  nuclear  physics  on  the  one 
hand,  and  (that)  in  genetics  on  the  other  hand, 
are  seriously  out  of  balance.  .  .  .  Our  society 
should  take  prompt  steps  to  see  to  it  that  the  sup- 
port of  research  in  genetics  is  substantially  ex- 
panded and  that  it  is  stabilized."  It  seems  clear 
that  the  British  committee  implicitly,  if  not  ex- 
plicitly, urges  the  same. 

Few  more  fateful  documents  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  the  modern  world 
than  these  two  reports.  They  in  no  way  claim 
finality.  Yet  what  they  say  is  of  such  urgency 
and  such  far-reaching  significance  that  every  tool 
of  public  education  and  legislative  power  needs 
to  be  fully  employed  in  promoting  a  wider  appre- 
ciation of  the  foreseeable  hazards,  not  alone  of  a 
nuclear  war,  but  equally  of  the  expansion  of  peace- 
ful uses  of  atomic  energy.  It  is  shocking  to  realize 
that  already  virtually  half  of  the  maximum  reason- 
able allowance  of  exposure  for  the  whole  popula- 
tion is  preempted  by  medical  and  dental  diagnostic 
and  therapeutic  uses  of  ionizing  radiation.  We 
must  henceforth  guard  jealously  every  expendi- 
ture of  this  radiation  allowance.  The  cost  of  neg- 
ligence would  be  genetic  bankruptcy,  and  from 
that  bankruptcy  there  might  be  no  recovery,  for 
nation  or  for  mankind. 

— Bentley  Glass. 

Contaminated  Cloud 

Mirror-News,  Los  Angeles,  (Adelaide,  Aus- 
tralia, Oct.  8)  (AP)  —  Cattle  400  miles  from  the 
scene  of  Britain's  current  series  of  atomic  tests  in 
Australia  today  were  reported  heavily  affected  by 
radioactivity. 

The  British  have  exploded  two  atomic  devices 
at  the  Maralinga  testing  grounds  in  South  Aus- 
tralia and  are  to  set  off  two  more  soon. 

The  cattle  were  slaughtered  at  Hamilton  Downs 
Station,  northeast  of  Maralinga.  A  geiger  counter 
check  of  their  thyroids  after  the  cloud  from  the 
blast  over  the  station  reportedly  gave  a  radioac- 
tivity count  of  3000  instead  of  a  normal  30.  But 
scientists  would  not  say  whether  a  count  of  3000 
was  dangerously  high. 
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SCIENTIFIC  ACTION  IS  URGENT 


The  New  York  Times,  Dec.  31,  1956  —  The 
Council  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  at  its  1955  meeting,  re- 
solved to  establish  an  "Interim  Committee  on  the 
Social  Aspects  of  Science."  .  .  . 

The  committee  found  that  even  a  cursory  ex- 
amination of  this  question  leads  to  a  most  serious 
conclusion:  That  there  is  an  impending  crisis  in 
the  relationships  between  science  and  American 
society.  This  crisis  is  being  generated  by  a  basic 
disparity:  At  a  time  when  decisive  economic,  poli- 
tical and  social  processes  have  become  profoundly 
dependent  upon  science,  the  discipline  has  failed 
to  attain  its  appropriate  place  in  the  management 
of  public  affairs. 

The  committee  believes  that  this  question  de- 
mands the  most  urgent  attention  of  the  A.A.A.S. 
and  of  scientists  generally.  The  present  interim  re- 
port is  not  intended  as  a  complete  consideration  of 
the  many  interrelated  problems  encompassed  by 
the  area  which  the  committee  has  studied.  Rather, 
the  report  represents  a  sampling  of  some  of  the 
issues  which  the  committee  has  found  to  serve  as 
useful  points  of  departure  in  developing  an  analy- 
sis of  the  situation.  .  .  . 

An  illuminating  example  cited  by  Sears  (Dr. 
Sears  is  president  of  the  A.A.A.S.  —  our  note)  is 
the  recent  flood  disaster  in  New  England.  He 
points  out  that  the  widespread  damage  caused  by 
these  floods  was  a  direct  consequence  of  the  un- 
planned crowding  of  housing  areas  into  the  river 
flood-plains.  This  was  a  failure  to  recognize  and 
act  upon  physical  events  easily  foreseeable  from  a 
relatively  simple  knowledge  of  the  landscape. 


The  declining  water-table  caused  by  irrigation 
practices  illustrates  a  similar  disregard  for  natural 
laws.  In  these,  and  more  complex  instances,  the 
harmful  outcomes  of  the  given  practice  can  be 
predicted  by  appropriate  technical  analysis.  .  .  . 

The  need  for  action  is  serious  and  immediate. 
Consider  the  situation  relating  to  the  biological 
hazards  of  radiation.  It  is  now  six  months  since 
the  radiation  committees  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  issued  a  report  that  called  for  a  series 
of  immediate  actions  including,  among  others: 

1.  The  institution  of  a  national  system  of 
radiation  exposure-record  keeping  for  all  indi- 
viduals. 

2.  Vigorous  action  to  reduce  medical  exposure 
to  X-rays. 

3.  Establishment  of  a  national  agency  to  regu- 
late disposal  of  radioactive  wastes. 

4.  Establishment  of  an  international  program 
of  control  and  study  of  radioactive  pollution  of  the 
oceans. 

5.  Considerable  relaxation  of  secrecy  about 
dissemination  of  radioactivity.  .  .  . 

There  is  no  evidence  that  these  urgent  pleas  for 
action  have  yet  met  with  any  significant  response. 
Clearly,  this  is  a  matter  that  requires  the  persistent 
attention  of  all  scientists.  It  exemplifies  the  press- 
ing need  that  scientists  concern  themselves  with 
social  action. 

.  .  .  This  responsibility  has  already  been  recog- 
nized.   What  is  needed  now  is  a  way  to  meet  it. 


Labor,  September  8,  1956  —  According  to  a 
report  from  France,  the  Electricite  de  France,  a  big 
public-owned  power  system,  is  all  set  to  begin 
building  a  dam  across  the  Ranee  River,  a  few 
miles  upstream  from  the  Northwest  coast  of  France, 
where  the  tides  are  high.  "Built  into  the  dam,  well 
below  the  waterline,  will  be  a  battery  of  power 
generators  with  two-way  turbines  to  capture  the 
ceaseless  thrust  of  the  tides  as  they  ebb  and  flow 
through  the  river  mouth  under  the  impetus  of  the 
moon." 

Thus,  the  report  says,  "in  effect  they  are  going 
to  plug  a  power  plant  into  the  moon."  That's  just 
what  the  "New  Dealers"  set  out  to  do  about  20 
years  ago  at  Passamaquoddy  Bay  where  the  tides 


are  even  higher,  and  where  two  bays,  next  to  each 
other  near  the  U.S. -Canada  border,  provide  an 
ideal  site  for  production  of  tidal-electric  power. 
Construction  was  actually  started  at  Quoddy,  but 
soon  was  stopped.  Thus  both  the  neighbor  coun- 
tries lost  a  vast  new  source  of  cheap  electric  power. 
That  New  England  now  regrets  that  loss  was 
indicated  during  the  past  session  of  Congress,  when 
governors  and  senators  from  that  region  supported 
and  put  through  a  $3  million  fund  for  an  engineer- 
ing study  of  the  Quoddy  project.  That  study  has 
been  begun  by  a  U.S. -Canada  commission,  but  no 
immediate  action  is  in  sight.  It  looks  like  the 
French  will  have  a  long  head-start  in  use  of  "moon- 
power." 
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Population  Growth  Rate 

Los  Angeles  Examiner,  Jan.  6  —  ...  If  you 
ask  the  average  American  living  in  an  average 
American  community,  what  the  words  "over  popu- 
lation" mean,  he'll  probably  tell  you  about 
crowded  buses  or  double  sessions  in  the  schools  or 
trouble  finding  an  apartment  or  a  parking  place. 

Most  of  us  think  of  the  whole  problem  as  one 
of  mere  inconvenience.  It's  hard  to  imagine  the 
possibility  of  "standing  room  only"  for  our  great- 
grandchildren in  a  world  actually  choking  with  too 
many  people. 

And  yet,  look  at  these  figures:  The  population 
of  the  world  is  estimated  today  at  2,700,000,000. 
Even  as  you  read  this  article,  the  world  totals  are 
inching  ahead  at  the  rate  of  1.6  people  per  second. 
At  this  rate,  over  130,000  "new"  people  must  find 
room  for  themselves  every  24  hours.  The  human 
race,  at  its  present  fantastic  rate  of  growth,  will 
double  itself  in  42  years. 

The  "explosion  point"  is  an  expression  sci- 
entists use  to  describe  the  time  when  the  earth's 
resources  no  longer  can  be  stretched  to  supply  food 
for  all  of  us.  .  .  . 

But  granting  even  that  science  and  human  in- 
genuity can  bring  .  .  .  wonders  to  pass,  it  will  not 
happen  overnight.  And  even  more  important,  the 
U.  S.  cannot  hope  to  prosper  alone.  If  we  cannot 
accept  the  possibility  of  a  population  explosion 
affecting  us  personally,  we  must  at  least  admit  that 
poverty,  malnutrition,  low  standards  of  living  and 
all  the  evils  of  overcrowding  are  warbreeders  even 
in  the  most  remote  corner  of  our  globe.  And  in  any 
future  atomic  war  there  can  be  no  victor! 

.  .  .  FAO  estimates  that  if  the  best  techniques 
were  practiced  throughout  the  world,  its  food  pro- 
duction could  be  increased  by  50  per  cent. 

Will  that  be  enough?  "No,"  say  some  experts, 
"not  unless  we  are  realistic  enough  to  hold  back 
the  birth  rate  with  the  same  objectiveness  with 
which  we  fight  to  hold  back  the  death  rate,  frankly 
recognizing  the  logic  which  binds  the  two  together." 

.  .  .  The  ghost  of  Malthus,  .  .  .  demands  that 
you  do  something  about  the  world's  incredible 
growth  or  you  are  doomed  to  starvation.  .  .  .  There 
are  those  who  place  their  faith  in  technology  and 
devoutly  believe  that  science  can  produce  all  the 
answers.  The  ironic  truth  may  be  that  the  opti- 
mists may  turn  out  to  be  right  —  but  only  because 
the  gloomy  disciples  of  Malthus  wailed  loud  and 
long  enough  to  turn  the  tide  in  time. 
— By  Leo  Cherne,  Ex.  Dir.,  Research  Institute  of  Amer. 


TV  Classes 

Los  Angeles  Citizen,  (Hagerstown,  Md.)  — 
Automation,  which  seems  to  be  spreading  like  wild- 
fire around  the  country,  may  even  engulf  the  teach- 
ing profession.  Much  depends  on  the  outcome  of 
experiments  in  this  western  Maryland  area. 

The  experiments  will  get  underway  this  fall. 
They  will  seek  to  find  out  if  teaching  schools  by 
television  is  feasible. 

Backing  the  program  will  be  the  resources  and 
know-how  of  the  country's  electronics  manufac- 
turers and  the  Ford  Foundation.  Here's  the  way  it 
will  work: 

The  teacher  will  sit  in  a  room  and  give  the 
day's  lessons  to  any  number  of  students  in  class- 
rooms throughout  the  country.  They  may  be  his- 
tory or  English  or  mathematics.  If  the  student  has 
a  question  he  can  ask  it  through  a  two-way  hookup. 
Or  the  teacher  can  ask  the  student  to  explain  a 
problem. 

The  purpose  of  the  plan  is  twofold:  To  find  out 
just  how  far  education  can  go  in  utilizing  television 
and  to  meet  the  increasing  threat  of  teacher 
shortage. 

Announcement  of  the  plan  was  made  jointly  by 
School  Superintendent  William  M.  Brish,  electron- 
ics manufacturers  and  the  Ford  Foundation.  The 
Fund  will  put  $50,000  to  $75,000  into  the  project. 

When  the  program  is  launched  next  Septem- 
ber it  will  be  used  an  hour  a  day  by  more  than 
6,000  students  who  would  then  be  receiving  in- 
structions. 


Long  Beach  Independent,  December  31,  1956 
—  ...  Glenco  Citrus  Products,  Inc.,  Anaheim,  im- 
ported .  .  .  from  Sweden,  ...  a  completely  auto- 
matic machine  which  makes  a  carton  and  fills  it 
simultaneously,  reducing  the  packaging  costs  of 
this  single  serving  as  much  as  40  per  cent. 

John  R.  Fewel,  Glenco's  general  manager,  says 
the  process,  called  Tetra  Pak,  is  radically  different 
from  any  method  of  packaging  juice  now  in  use  in 
the  United  States. 

Instead  of  preformed  cartons  that  must  be 
stored  and  filled  in  the  conventional  manner,  we 
buy  a  roll  of  paper  that  weighs  60-pounds  and 
about  the  size  of  an  automobile  tire.  The  machine, 
only  eight  feet  long  and  five  feet  eight  inches  wide, 
will  make  and  fill  9,000  cartons  from  one  roll  at  a 
speed  of  4,500  cartons  an  hour.  .  .  . 
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Energy  A   Factor 

The  Manchester  Guardian  Weekly,  (Man- 
chester, Eng.)  Dec.  27,  1956  —  From  now  on- 
wards the  price  and  availability  of  energy  will  in- 
creasingly affect  every  political,  economic,  and 
social  issue  in  this  country  and  its  relations  with 
the  outside  world.  .  .  . 

...  At  the  outset  one  should  note  three  facts. 
First,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  technical  problems  of 
nuclear  fusion  will  be  resolved  fast  enough  to  give 
us  free  energy  within  the  next  decade,  or  even  the 
next  twenty  years.  Secondly,  it  will  be  a  tremen- 
dous achievement  if  atomic  power  plants  are  in- 
stalled fast  enough  during  the  next  two  decades  to 
keep  up  with  the  rising  demand  for  electricity  and 
heat.  It  would  be  unwise  to  expect  that  the  rate  of 
erection  of  these  plants  will  reduce  the  demand  for 
the  traditional  fuels.  Thirdly,  the  United  States, 
with  all  the  resources  of  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous 
fuel  at  its  disposal  within  the  continent,  has  made 
it  one  of  the  principal  industrial  objectives  to  de- 
velop means  of  conserving  fuels  and  utilizing  them 
more  and  more  efficiently. 

Scientists  have  known  for  a  long  time  that  it 
is  possible  to  generate  electric  current  without  go- 
ing through  the  present  wasteful  heat  cycle:  fuel 
cells  which  convert  the  energy  fuels  directly  into 
electricity  have  already  been  built  on  a  small 
scale.  .  .  .  Production  of  electricity  by  this  means 
would  save  enormous  quantities  of  fuel.  A  begin- 
ning has  also  been  made  with  "cold  lightning"  and 
space  heating  by  electronics.  The  possibilities  of 
heat  pumps  as  a  supplemental  source  of  heating, 
alone  or  in  combination  with  solar  energy  absorb- 
ers, are  beginning  to  be  explored.  .  .  .  Measured 
against  .  .  .  rewards,  the  effort  presently  expended 
on  research,  much  of  which  must  be  basic,  is  in- 
significant. 

.  .  .  Revolutionary  developments  are  moving 
towards  the  production  of  a  "pocket  steam  engine" 
for  cars,  not  to  mention  electrically  driven  vehicles. 
In  Germany  a  car  engine  has  been  successfully  run 
on  anything  from  sump  oil  to  petrol — and,  in  fact, 
on  almost  any  kind  of  vegetable  and  mineral  fuel. 
In  addition,  there  are  many  ways  in  which  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  traditional  motor-car  engine  could 
be  improved. 

.  .  .  The  task  before  us  is  urgent.  In  the 
United  States  and  on  the  Continent  the  work  is 
being  pushed  forward  with  increasing  speed;  and 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  setting  up  a  committee  to 
inquire   into  the  present  structure  of  our  energy 


Engineers  Unionizing 

Wall  Street  Journal,  Dec.  17,  1956  —  ...  A 
survey  by  the  National  Industrial  Board  —  re- 
leased today  —  indicates  job  dissatisfaction  is 
spreading  among  engineers,  particularly  those  em- 
ployed before  the  shortage  of  the  1950's  gave  a 
sharp  hypo  to  starting  salaries.  The  somewhat  sur- 
prising result:  Engineers  are  joining  unions. 
N.I.C.B.  reports  that  about  60,000  of  the  present 
500,000  or  more  professional  engineers  in  the  U.S. 
are  now  represented  by  unions.  The  biggest  group 
of  the  unionized  engineers  are  in  independent  un- 
ions affiliated  with  the  Engineers  and  Scientists 
of  America. 

There  are  two  main  areas  of  discontent:  Salary 
and  status. 

Although  the  engineer  shortage  has  been  boost- 
ing salaries,  .  .  .  many  veteran  engineers  fret  that 
their  salaries  have  not  kept  pace  with  those  offered 
men  fresh  from  college. 

Status  worries  many  engineers,  .  .  .  they  com- 
plain that  management  treats  them  much  the  same 
as  non-professional  workers. 

An  Engineers  Joint  Council  study  found  that 
one  effect  of  blatant  "help  wanted"  ads  —  many 
bought  on  Defense  cost-plus  contracts  —  is  the  be- 
lief among  engineers  that  whatever  company  the 
engineer  works  for  does  not  pay  as  well  as  other 
companies.  .  .  . 


business  and  to  advise  on  the  best  means  of  carry- 
ing it  on  in  the  future.  We  do  not  lack  the  men 
with  daring  vision  and  sound  knowledge.  In  fact, 
many  developments  now  taking  place  abroad  are 
based  upon  work  done  in  this  country. 

— By  George  Tugendhat. 

Not  only  does  England,  and  the  world,  need 
more  energy  than  nuclear  fusion  can  produce  in 
time  to  help  the  acute  shortage  of  'traditional 
fuels'  but  the  waste  material  is  a  problem.  The 
logical  solution  lies  in  developing  solar  energy 
and  more  efficient  use  of  our  known  fuels. 

Basic  scientific  research,  on  a  scale  which  is 
not  possible,  when  restricted  by  the  Price  System 
necessity  of  making  a  monetary  profit,  is  the  only 
method  ivhereby  sufficient  knowledge  to  do  the 
job  can  be  acquired. 

The  installation  of  Technocracy's  design  is  the 
only  way  Price  System  restrictions  can  be  removed. 
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FACTS    IN    BRIEF 


Ghost  Toivns  of  Tomorrow.  According  to  a 
Census  Bureau  report,  suburbs  are  swelling  with  a 
population  growth  six  times  as  great  as  that  within 
the  cities  themselves. 

*     *     * 

Edicts  or  Technological  Solution?  Increases 
in  the  number  of  all  motoring  deaths  to  the  ap- 
palling total  of  38,300  in  1955  were  reported  by 
the  National  Safety  Council.  The  number  of  motor- 
ing deaths  for  1956  will  be  much  higher. 

An  Irreversible  Trend.  The  Agricultural  De- 
partment reports  that  U.  S.  farm  employment  de- 
clined by  368,000  workers  in  1956.  By  far  the 
biggest  decline  was  the  number  of  family  farm 
workers  —  323,000.  The  decrease  in  hired  farm 
workers  was  45,000.  At  the  end  of  1956,  there 
were  7,869,000  farm  workers  in  the  nation  com- 
pared with  8,237,000  in  1955. 


What  Education  Wrought?  The  nation  needs 
120,000  new  classrooms  and  180,000  additional 
teachers  to  close  the  gaps  in  its  public  school  sys- 
tem, according  to  a  report  by  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association.  What  kind  of  a  social  system  is 
it  that  allows  a  condition  like  this  to  get  started  in 
the  first  place  —  and  then  permitting  it  to  exist? 


Privileged  Characters.  The  above-the-table 
pay  and  privileges  of  Senators  and  Representatives 
cost  the  American  taxpayers  about  $150,000  a  year 
per  member.  But  we  never  hear  these  parasites 
advocating  that  every  American  be  a  Congressman, 
do  we? 


Business  Mortalities  Up.  The  past  year  has 
been  one  of  the  best  years  for  business  —  bank- 
ruptcies, setting  a  postwar  record.  Business  fail- 
ures in  1956  averaged  over  1000  a  month,  and 
liabilities  totaled  about  30  per  cent  more  than 
1955. 


Prevention  Unprofitable.  Ninety  per  cent  of 
the  nation's  170  million  persons  need  dental  treat- 
ment, an  official  of  the  Greater  New  York  Dental 
Association  says.  This  is  just  one  of  the  many  end 
products  of  the  'free  enterprise'  system  which  puts 
profits  before  the  health  of  the  American  people. 


Despite  Soil  Bank,  Etc.  Despite  acreage 
planting  restrictions  of  a  number  of  crops,  devas- 
tating droughts,  and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
farms  and  farm  workers,  farm  production  in  1956 
was  at  a  record  level.  How  long  will  it  take  us  to 
learn  the  lesson  that  it  is  impossible  to  maintain 
an  artificial  scarcity  in  an  economy  of  technologi- 
cal abundance? 


Aggravating  Existing  Problems.  More  than 
350,000  immigrants  were  admitted  to  the  United 
States  during  1956,  the  largest  number  since  1925. 
Total  admissions  had  been  swelled  by  some  21,500 
Hungarian  'refugees'  in  the  closing  weeks  of  the 
year.  As  if  we  did  not  have  enough  social  prob- 
lems of  our  own  without  further  aggravating  the 
situation.  And  the  United  States  is  the  only  coun- 
try which  can  do  for  others  what  it  will  not  do  for 
its  own  people. 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

Please  send  your  new  address  at  least  30 
days  before  the  date  of  the  issue  with  which  it 
is  to  take  effect.  Enclose  the  old  address  with 
the  new  address.  The  same  applies  to  expira- 
tions.   Send   correspondence  to: 

The   TECHNOCRAT 

8113  South  Vermont  Avenue 

Los  Angeles  44,  California 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North    America's    Only    Social    Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any 
other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  50  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endow- 
ments and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is 
supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and  dona- 
tions of  its  own  members.  The  widespread 
membership  activities  of  Technocracy  are 
performed  voluntarily;  no  royalties,  com- 
missions or  bonuses  are  paid,  and  only  a 
small  full-time  staff  receives  subsidence  al- 
lowances. The  annual  dues  are  $9.00  which 
are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Sec- 
tion. Members  wear  the  chromium  and  Ver- 
million insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Mon- 
ad, an  ancient  generic  symbol  signifying 
balance. 
WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1918-19  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers,  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  organiza- 
tion. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non- 
profit, non-political,  non-sectarian  member- 
ship organization.  In  1934  Howard  Scott, 
Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continen- 
tal lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  present  Continent-wide  membership 
organization.  Since  1934  Technocracy  has 
grown  steadily  without  any  spectacular 
spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until 
early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous 
'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been  re- 
born suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its  mem- 
bers, headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 
WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technoc- 
racy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to 
discuss  Technocracy's  Program  with  any  in- 
terested people  and  Continental  Head- 
quarters will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone 
of  the  location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy 
unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  cit- 
izens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the  occu- 
pations, economic  levels,  races  and  religions 
which  make  up  this  Continent.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  politi- 
cians is  meant  those  holding  elective  office 
or  active  office  in  any  political  party.)  Doc- 
tor, lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher,  or  housewife — so  long  as 
you  are  a  patriotic  American — you  are  wel- 
come  in   Technocracy. 
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DECREE  OF  DESTINY 

America  faces  simultaneously  both  opportunity  and 
disaster.  Destiny  knocks  at  the  door  of  this  Continent  — 
the  doorway  to  a  new  Continental  social  order.  We  must 
answer  this  opportunity  of  destiny  —  or  face  the  disaster 
of  the  anarchy  of  our  moronic  national  mediocrity. 

America  faces  the  greatest  social  change  in  the  re- 
corded history  of  mankind  —  the  downfall  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem, the  end  of  a  social  epoch.  The  epoch  of  small  opera- 
tions is  at  an  end.  The  new  epoch  of  Continental  operations 
is  about  to  be  born. 

The  march  of  events  decrees  that  America  must  face 
the   greatest   issue   of  all   time. 
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Editorial 


The  Only  Surgery 


MR.  J.  A.  LIVINGSTON,  Financial  Editor, 
writing  in  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  of 
March  24,  outlines  some  of  the  events  that  are 
causing  people  to  desire  tranquillizers  these  days: 

'1.  Business  failures  have  just  climbed  to 
the  highest  level  since  1939.  During  January  and 
February,  they  averaged  1,147.  The  monthly  aver- 
age in  1956  was  1,057.  Obviously,  it's  harder  to 
make  a  go  of  business.  This  reflects  tightness  in 
the  money  market.  Only  when  creditors  clamp 
down — demand  to  be  paid — do  business  firms  bite 
the  dust.  Liabilities  per  failure  also  were  up.  They 
averaged  $52,000  in  the  first  two  months  of  this 
year  versus  $44,000  average  during  1956. 

'2.  Inventories  are  burdensome.  They  total 
$88,700,000,000,  a  7  per  cent  increase  over  a 
year  ago  and  the  highest  dollar  total  on  record. 
This  wouldn't  be  excessive  if  sales  were  expand- 
ing. But  they  aren't.  Take  steel.  Fabricators 
bought  ahead  in  anticipation  of  price  rises,  and 
now  they're  using  up  stocks.  Don't  be  surprised 
if  the  steel  rate  gets  into  the  low  eighties — that  is 
around  80  per  cent  of  capacity.  It's  now  93  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Livingston's  paragraphs  3,  4  and  5  speak 
of  the  automobile  industry  not  selling  as  many 
cars  as  they  had  hoped  for  and  state  that  Automo- 
tive News  Magazine  reports  that  the  dealers  are 
crying;  that  housing  starts  in  February  slipped 
below  the  million-a-year  rate,  and  that  applications 
for  FHA  and  VA  loans  were  quite  low,  regardless 
of  the  government  efforts  to  stimulate  construction; 
that  steel  scrap  continues  to  be  weak,  as  is  copper. 
Rayon  has  been  cut  to  29  cents  a  pound  from  31 
cents  to  meet  foreign  competition;  that  only  gov- 


ernment stockpiling  sustains  lead  and  zinc  at  16 
cents  and  13^>  cents  a  pound  respectively. 

He,  of  course,  mentions  Wall  Street  and  its 
bearishness.  But  at  the  close  of  the  article  we  find 
his  conclusion:  'Yet  we  still  have  props  a-plenty 
under  the  economy.  Government  spending  is  ris- 
ing— particularly  for  defense.  It  has  to.  Mr.  Nas- 
ser's antics  in  the  Middle  East  .  .  .  permits  no  other 
course.  (Not  Nasser,  but  the  Price  System.) 
State  and  local  government  spending  on  roads, 
schools,  hospitals,  also  underpin  employment. 
Here,  again,  necessity  is  the  progenitor  of  spend- 
ing. The  expanding  population  requires  increased 
capital  spending  by  Society — with  a  capital  S.  .  .  . 

This  is  a  typical  Price  System  reaction  that  the 
Dexedrine  of  government  spending  is  a  stable  prop 
upon  which  we  can  rely  with  utmost  tranquillity. 

This  prescription  of  a  hypodermic,  then  a 
tranquillizer  to  offset  the  effects  of  the  stimulant, 
is  the  only  remedy  that  the  Price  System's  eco- 
nomic medicine  men  know.  They  are  like  the  doc- 
tors of  colonial  times,  in  that  their  routine  remedy 
was  to  draw  blood  from  their  patients  and  then 
wonder  why  they  died. 

Our  sick  economy  cannot  be  cured  by  medieval 
brews  or  by  any  patent  medicine  man's  concoctions 
— it  is  dying  of  an  incurable  disease:  The  cancer 
of  medieval  scarcity  concepts  and  institutions. 

Today's  technological  environment  requires  a 
new  concept  of  social  design. 

The  installation  of  Technocracy's  program  is 
the  only  surgery  that  can  be  performed  which  will 
completely  sever  the  old  from  the  new.  With  this 
severance  the  new  can  grow  into  the  stature  of  its 
destiny. 

Join  technocracy  now! 
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STAMPEDING  to  DISASTER 


One  of  the  greatest  national  frenzies  of  all  time  is  that  now  prevailing  in  the 
United  States  —  a  phase  of  the  Moscow-Rome  conflict.  This  conflict  has  ac- 
quired a  ferverish  momentum  which  is  forcing  all  of  us  ever  onward  toward 
certain  destruction. 


IN  SCANDINAVIA  lives  a  mouse-like  creature 
known  as  the  lemming.  Lemmings  live  in  the 
highlands,  where  they  multiply  rapidly  and,  in 
spite  of  numerous  predatores  feeding  on  them, 
their  numhers  occasionally  exceed  the  food  supply 
available  to  them.  Then  they  start  on  a  migration, 
many  thousands  of  them  swarming  overland,  eat- 
ing, breeding,  and  reproducing  as  they  go.  They 
appear  to  be  driven  by  an  internal  frenzy  to  keep 
moving,  move  ever  downward  to  the  sea.  And 
when  they  reach  the  sea,  they  still  continue  to 
move  onward,  swimming  out  to  sea  until  they  be- 
come exhausted  and  drown.  In  the  meantime,  the 
population  in  the  highlands  is  again  building  up, 
"preparing'  for  the  next  migration  down  to  the 
sea. 


On  this  Continent,  there  are  a  number  of  rec- 
ords of  migratory  flocks  of  songbirds  encounter- 
ing blizzards  as  they  move  northward  in  the  spring. 
The  birds  seem  unable  to  adapt  to  the  unexpected, 
but  appear  to  be  driven  by  an  internal  'momen- 
tum' which  compels  them  to  keep  going  forward; 
and,  on  occasion,  their  little  frozen  bodies  are 
found  littering  the  ground  by  the  thousands. 

We  have  all  become  familiar  with  the  phe- 
nomenon of  cattle  stampedes  through  viewing 
Hollywood  Westerns,  wherein  herds  of  cattle  be- 
come panick  and  start  off  in  a  frenzied  gallop 
until  they  become  utterly  exhausted  or  are  stop- 
ped by  some  impediment.  .  .  .  There  are  accounts 
of  sheep  stampeding  over  cliffs,  in  which  whole 
i  locks  destroy  themselves.  .  .  .  The  same  sort  of 
thing  is  reported  as  occuring  among  elephants 
and  various  other  wild  animals — whole  herds 
stampeding  in  a  frenzy  until  they  can  go  no  further, 
or  until  they  are  overcome  by  disaster. 
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The  book  'Kon-Tiki'  tells  of  fish  in  the  open 
sea  behaving  in  a  frenzied  manner  on  occasion. 
.  .  .  Such  mass  frenzies  are  frequent  in  the  insect 
world,  of  which  the  swarming  of  the  army  ants 
ol  tropical  America  is  a  classic  example;  where 
the  ants  from  a  colony  march  outward  in  close 
formation,  traveling  for  several  hundred  yards, 
eating  all  forms  of  animal  life  that  happens  to 
be  in  their  path.  * 

Before    We    Sneer 

Before  we  begin  to  sneer  at  the  imbecillic  be- 
havior of  the  'lower'  animals,  however,  let  us  take 
a  close  look  at  that  highest  of  all  animal  creations, 
the  human  being.  We  find  that  man  is  no  more 
immune  to  mass  frenzies  than  are  other  animals, 
although  he  is  sometimes  more  ingenious  in  his 
expressions  of  them.  We  are  all  familiar  with  cer- 
tain examples,  among  them:  Panics  resulting  from 
a  fire  in  a  crowded  building  or  an  explosion  in  the 
street;  the  vicious  frenzy  of  lynch  mobs  going 
forth  to  kill,  mutilate,  and  desecrate  some  poor 
fellow  human. 

When  humans  congregate  into  impassioned 
mobs,  they  usually  seek  to  commit  some  act  of 
violent  destruction;  very  seldom,  if  ever,  do  the\ 
set  out  on  a  constructive  mission.    Such  behavior 


*  These  ants  are  not  tu  be  confused  with  the  purely 
fictional  creatures  depicted  in  the  Hollywood  film.  'T/te 
Naked  Jungle.'  although  army  ants  were  used  in  making 
the  photographs.  Among  the  discrepancies  are  these: 
Army  ants  do  not  eat  vegetation:  many  colonies  do  not 
join  together  in  a  gigantic  swarm:  they  do  not  march 
for   miles. 


reaches  its  zenith  of  fury  when  mobs  get  together 
to  wreak  havoc  on  some  particular  group  or  fac- 
tion of  the  neighborhood  population,  as  in  the 
case  of  race  riots  or  religious  pogroms.  Battles 
between  organized  labor  and  the  'respectable' 
elements  of  the  community  have  been  conducted 
in  a  similar  manner. 

Of  greater  extent  and  viciousness  are  numer- 
ous examples  from  the  records  of  marauding 
armies;  for  instance,  the  sacking  of  Jerusalem 
and  Constantinople  by  the  Crusaders,  or  the  rape 
of  Nanking  by  the  Japanese.  History  is  replete 
with  such  examples  from  the  centuries  and  from 
around  the  world.  The  biblical  history  of  the 
Palestinian  wars  is  as  fine  a  collection  of  such 
orgies  as  you  can  find  anywhere. 

World-Wide    Tension 

Among  the  least  rational  of  mans  conflicts 
have  been  those  between  competitive  religious 
sects.  Such  frenetic  conflicts  have  occurred  be 
tween  Christians  and  Pagans;  between  Moham- 
medans and  Christians;  between  Hindus  and  Mo- 
hammedans; between  Orthodox  Catholics  and 
Roman  Catholics;  between  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants;  between  Israelites  and  Philistines; 
between  Christians  and  Jews.  History  has  re- 
vealed that  whenever  a  religious  cult  achieves 
political  and  military  power,  it  sets  out  on  an  im- 
passioned mission  to  annihilate  the  followers  of 
other  sects  which  compete  with  it  for  men's  souls 
and  tithes.  The  religious  wars  of  history  make 
the  wars  for  mere  loot  and  territory  appear,  in 
in  comparison,  like  honorable  and  respectable 
affairs. 

Most  examples  of  mass  frenzies  are  events  of 
the  moment,  being  outbreaks  of  sudden  passion 
over  some  incident  of  emotional  import.  But  there 
are  other  frenzies  which  are  not  of  the  moment, 
which  are  of  long-continuing  duration,  and  which 
have  been  simmering  away  in  the  emotions  of  men, 
often  for  generations,  waiting  for  the  time  when 
some  spark  shall  cause  an  explosion. 

Such  a  world-wide  tension  is  now  simmering 
between  the  so-called  white  races  and  colored  races; 
and  not  much  is  being  done  at  the  moment  to  re- 
lieve it,  especially  in  the  West.  We  note  a  local 
phase  of  it  in  the  United  States  between  the  Whites 
and  the  Negroes  (in  both  the  North  and  the  South, 
although  the  people  of  the  North  like  to  think  it 


is  strictly  a  Southern  phenomenon.)  In  certain 
smaller  sections  of  the  country,  the  tensions  are 
between  Mexicans  and  White  Americans,  or  be- 
tween mongolians  and  whites.  In  other  localities, 
the  tensions  are  based  on  lesser  degrees  of  biologi- 
cal  distinction. 

However,  there  need  not  be  a  biological  dif- 
ference to  be  exploited  in  tensions  between  factions 
of  the  population.  Some  of  the  bitterest  and  most 
persistent  frenzies  have  developed  between  people 
of  the  same  biological  stock;  for  example,  the 
English  versus  the  Scotch;  the  'Yankees'  versus 
the  'Rebels.' 

Evidently,  such  frenzies  can  develop  readily 
among  any  people  at  any  time,  given  some  incen- 
tive and  sufficient  incitement. 

One  of  the  most  notorious  of  historical  fren- 
zies in  Western  civilization  was  that  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Inquisition,  which  spread  throughout 
most  of  Europe  and  Latin  America.  It  was  of 
long  duration,  extremely  terroristic  in  its  ap- 
proach and  exceedingly  cruel  in  its  application. 
Its  victims  were  numbered  in  the  tens  of  thousands. 
(While  dormant  in  its  worst  aspects,  the  Inquisi- 
tion still  has  not  been  renounced  by  the  Vatican.) 

Among  others,  more  recent,  examples  of  na- 
tional frenzies,  we  find  the  racial  purification  pro- 
gram of  fascist  Germany  and  the  ideological  puri- 
fication program  of  Bolshevist  Russia. 

The    Greatest    Frenzy 

The  greatest  such  frenzy  of  the  present  day  is 
that  now  smoldering  between  the  ideologies  of 
communism  and  fascism;  the  former  with  its 
headquarters  in  Moscow  and  the  latter  with  its 
headquarters  in  Rome.  This  conflict  has  been 
raging  in  its  present  form  for  nearly  40  years; 
and  now,  the  world  is  divided  down  the  middle 
on  this  issue.  It  has  been  given  the  added  attrac- 
tion of  'atheism  versus  religion,'  which  is  only  a 
gimmick  for  baiting  additional,  non-Catholic  re- 
cruits into  the  camp  of  fascism.  The  actual  basic 
issue,  insofar  as  the  religious  aspect  is  concerned, 
is  the  age-old  issue  of  Roman  Catholicism  versus 
Orthodox  Catholicism.  Through  incentives  and 
devices  foreign  to  the  immediate  situation,  Protes- 
tant and  'democratic'  Britain  and  United  States 
have  been  drawn  into  the  conflict  on  the  side  of 
fascism.  (Actually  the  fascist  cause  was  embraced 
by  the  leaders  of  these  two  countries  before  World 
War  II;  but  due  to  the  tangle  of  diplomatic  double- 
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talk  combined  with  economic  rivalaries,  these 
countries  inadvertently  found  themselves  nomi- 
nally, if  not  whole-heartedly,  on  the  side  of  Russia 
in  World  War  II.)  Since  the  war  there  has  been 
an  open  and  active  alliance  between  Washington 
and  Rome,  with  London  tagging  along. 

One  of  the  greatest  national  frenzies  of  all 
times  is  that  now  prevailing  in  the  United  States 
— a  phase  of  the  Moscow-Rome  conflict.  It  has 
practically  reached  the  crescendo  of  a  hysteria. 
It  goes  under  the  name  of  McCarthyism,  although 
it  began  long  before  Joseph  McCarthy  became  an 
incidental  participant  in  it  and  is  still  continuing 
beyond  the  active  period  of  his  rampaging.  The 
American  public  was  not  drawn  fully  into  this 
frenzy  until  about  1947  when  President  Truman 
was  prevailed  upon  to  declare  the  Truman  Doc- 
trine (at  third  hand  following  prior  declaration 
of  the  same  doctrine  of  Pope  Pius  XII  and  Win- 
ston Churchill)  and  thus  gave  official  United 
States  sanction  to  the  Cold  War.  That  was  one 
of  the  Vatican's  greatest  victories  in  its  long  and 
notorious  history  of  intrigue. 


An    Infectious    Scourage 

The  public  still  does  not  understand  what  the 
Cold  War  is  all  about  but  it  is  frightened,  jittery, 
and  worried.  The  American  people  are  not  quite 
ready  to  endorse  a  themonuclear  war,  but  they 
probably  would  accept  it  if  the  national  leadership 
presented  it  to  them  as  a  fait  accompli  under  some 
excitable  circumstance.  The  public  was  not  en- 
thusiastic about  the  Korean  War,  but  did  not  op- 
pose it.  Many  Americans,  mostly  with  fascist  back- 
grounds, were  ready  for  the  nation  to  go  to  war 
over  Hungary  last  November. 

McCarthyism  has  spread  as  an  infectious 
scourge  through  the  educational  system,  through 
the  labor  unions,  through  government  offices  and 
government-supported  industries;  it  is  corroding 
the  presss,  the  radio,  television,  the  movies,  and 
the  entertainment  fields.  American  families  dare 
not  discuss  'controversial'  matters  in  their  own 
homes,  particularly  if  they  have  guests  present. 
McCarthyism  has  become  a  latter-day  form  of  the 
Inquisition.  It  feeds  on  terror  and  victims.  It  is  so 
desperate  for  new  victims  that  the  inquisitors  are 
ready  to  inflict  severe  penalties  upon  anyone  who 
fails  to  furnish  'names'  on  request. 


In  the  great  conflicts  which  beset  mankind,  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  are  essentially  indif- 
ferent to  the  basic  causes  and  are  reluctantly  co- 
operative with  the  more  arduous  observances  of  the 
conflict.  It  requires  a  continuous  barrage  of  propa- 
ganda and  steady  incitement  on  the  part  of  a  few 
fanatical  proponents  of  the  conflict  to  keep  it  ac- 
tive. Under  constant  propaganda,  the  apathetic 
public  will  accept  any  proposition  presented  to  it 
as  a  matter  of  course,  although  they  be  neither  ac- 
curately informed  nor  enthusiastic  about  it.  Final- 
ly, in  the  presence  ot  some  dramatic  stimulus 
(such  as  Pearl  Harbor)  and  special  exhortation  on 
the  part  of  the  leaders,  the  public  will  go  along 
with  the  'program',  even  to  their  deaths — like 
sheep  in  a  stampede  over  a  cliff,  or  like  lemmings 


on  a  migration  to  the  sea. 


The    Present    Mania 


If  they  are  left  alone,  the  great  majority  of 
people  will  refrain  from  active  participation  in 
the  mass  conflicts  of  their  day.  Even  in  the  south- 
ern United  States,  it  requires  special  agitation  to 
bring  the  cold  war  between  the  Negroes  and  the 
Whites  into  violence  in  spite  of  the  long  emotional 
conditioning  back  of  it.  Even  in  the  most  'patriotic' 
and  'righteous'  of  wars,  it  is  necessary  to  conscript 
the  men  who  do  the  fighting;  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
common  man  for  the  conflict  does  not  go  that  far 
without  considerable   "implementation.' 

During  the  period  between  the  two  World 
Wars,  there  was  no  particular  opposition  in  the 
United  States  against  socialism  and  communism. 
There  was  even  open  support  of  these  political 
ideologies  among  groups  of  students  on  the  uni- 
versity campuses.  Although  the  national  leader- 
ship remained  steadfast  in  its  hostile  attitude 
toward  Russia  following  the  Revolution  and  toward 
collectivism  in  general,  the  general  public  was 
indifferent.  It  was  even  possible  to  support  a  local 
cooperative  movement.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
indifference  toward  'radical'  ideas,  many  Ameri- 
cans innocently  attended  meetings  of  communist 
and  socialist  groups,  and  some  of  them  signed  up 
as  members  and  engaged  in  active  work  for  'the 
cause.'  It  is  now  evident  that  this  was  done  more 
as  a  daring  protest  against  the  depression  than 
anything  else.  Just  as  quickly,  most  of  them  turned 
their  attention  toward  the  fad  of  money-making 
and  became  conservative  when  the  wartime  en- 
vironment changed  in  that  direction. 
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A  major  sustained  frenzy  requires  certain  con- 
ditions if  it  is  to  remain  viable.  First,  there  must 
be  a  mania  for  something;  second,  there  must  be 
a  prevailing  fear  that  this  'something'  is  being 
threatened;  and,  third,  there  must  be  an  active  in- 
citement by  a  fanatical  minority.  The  mania  may 
be  religious,  economic,  racial,  political,  ideologi- 
cal, or  faddist.  II  all  six  can  be  combined  into  one 
super-mania,  so  much  the  better.  The  result  is  a 
tyrannical  repression  of  the  people  as  a  whole  and 
a  'program'  of  destruction  against  the  'dangerous 
elements.''  The  effect  on  the  area  is  a  narrow,  anx- 
ious reactionism  and  a  steady  sinking  into  a  cul- 
tural Dark  Age.  Nazi  Germany,  Franco  Spain,  and 
Lamaistic  Tibet  are  examples  ol  what  we  mean. 

The  United  States  of  America,  under  McCar- 
thyism,  is  in  that  position  at  this  time.  The  general 
mania  is  for  a  social  complex  known  as  "The 
American  Way,'  which  embraces  as  some  of  its 
main  features  Free  Enterprise  economy,  white 
supremacy,  Christianity,  a  two-party  political 
system,  pro-fascism,  and  bourgeois  Respectability 
for  a  favored  minority.  The  alleged  danger  to 
this  mania  is  'collectivism,  atheism,  and  ma- 
terialism,' all  personified  by  Russian  bolshevism. 
The  'dangerous  elements'  in  America  include  any- 
one who  was  ever  associated  with  a  'leftist'  idea, 
particularly  Negroes,  Jews,  and  immigrants. 

Toward    Certain    Destruction 

The  incitement  for  this  frenzy  is  being  furnish- 
ed for  the  most  part  by  the  ecclesiastical  hier- 
archies, by  Big  Business,  by  super-patriotic  vet- 
erans organizations,  and  by  the  State,  Defense, 
and  Justice  Departments.  The  covert  objective  is 
the  unconditional  surrender  of  Russian  and  her 
satellites,  even  if  the  attempt  means  the  radio- 
active annihilation  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
world.  The  whole  insane  program  in  its  existing 
manifestation  is  known  as  the  Cold  War. 

The  United  States  and  its  satellites,  in  alliance 
with  the  Vatican,  have  embarked  upon  this  Cru- 
sade against  the  Bolshevik  Infidel.  The  Crusade 
has  acquired  a  feverish  momentum  which  is  forc- 
ing all  of  us  ever  onward  toward  certain  destruc- 
tion. We  appear  unable  to  halt  our  course,  but 
seem  compelled  to  keep  going  in  spite  of  every- 
thing— like  the  lemmings  rushings  into  the  sea. 
With  certain  destruction  coming  into  view  on  the 
horizon,  the  inciters  are  asking  us  to  become  rec- 
onciled  to   annihilation    rather   than    turn    hack. 


Cardinal  Spellman,  for  example,  asks  that  the 
people  of  the  West  accept  atomic  destruction  in 
preference  to  Russian  domination,  harping  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Russians  have  as  great  a  mania 
for  dominating  us  as  we  have  for  dominating 
them. 

The  scientists  of  all  countries  warn  that,  in  all 
probability,  the  human  race  cannot  survive  an  all- 
out  thermonuclear  war,  that  it  is  suicidal  to  con- 
template the  employment  of  Super  Bombs  in  any 
luture  war.  Nevertheless,  the  momentum  of  our 
hysteria  is  forcing  us  on  to  build,  and  prepare  for 
the  military  use  of,  ever  bigger  and  more  danger- 
ous, 'weapons.'  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  such 
devices  will  be  employed  in  numbers  if  the  proper 
occasion  for  their  use  can  be  arranged. 

No    Real    Necessity 

Each  side  in  the  Cold  War  accepts  the  proposi- 
tion that  it  is  preferable  to  commit  suicide  than 
submit  to  the  other  side's  way  of  life.  Yet  each 
side  has  roughly  a  third  of  the  world's  population 
living  under  its  pattern  and  most  of  them  appear 
to  be  reasonably  content  with  their  circumstance. 

Reasonably,  one  would  suppose  that  it  would 
be  to  the  advantage  of  all  people  if  one  side  or 
the  other  should  surrender  unconditionally  to  the 
other  in  preference  to  setting  off  any  showdown 
thermonuclear  war.  It  is  not  too  difficult  to  reason 
that  even  fascism  or  communism  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  total  annihilation — if  either  of  these 
constituted  the  only  alternative.  After  a  shudder 
of  revulsion  at  the  prospect,  one  might  even  accept 
the  clerical  fascist  tyranny  of  either  Rome  or 
Mecca  in  preference  to  death  by  a  radioactive 
holocaust. 

But,  of  course,  such  an  extremely  poor  choice 
is  not  in  likely  prospect;  other  possibilities  would 
be  much  more  probable  of  consumation  if  it 
should  ever  come  down  to  the  point  of  desperately 
deciding  on  a  modus  vivendi.  A  diplomatic  deal 
on  more  favorable  terms  no  doubt  could  be  negoti- 
ated if  both  parties  to  the  Cold  War  wanted  to 
avoid  destruction.  During  recent  years,  it  appears 
to  be  the  Washington-Vatican  axis  that  has  been 
most  recalcitrant  about  negotiating  for  peace. 

Actually,  there  is  no  real  necessity  for  either 
side  seeking  to  dominate  the  other.  North  America 
and  the  Soviet  bloc  are  two  distinct  continental 
units,  neither  being  significantly  dependent  on  the 
other.  It  is  as  absurd  for  our  side  to  attempt  foist- 
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ing  private  enterprise  and  Roman  Catholicism  on 
the  Soviet  Union  as  it  is  for  the  Soviets  to  seek  to 
impose  communism  and  Orthodox  Catholicism  on 
North  America.  (Western  Europe,  being  a  deficit 
area,  may  as  well  be  left  to  wither  on  the  limb; 
it  must  either  retract  or  be  upheld  by  charity.) 
North  America's  greatest  mistake  was  in  letting 
itself  be  stampeded  by  the  Vatican  into  joining  its 
psychotic  Crusade  for  world  domination. 

A  far  more  realistic  course,  forgetting  for  the 
moment  the  hysterical  frenzy  of  the  Cold  War, 
would  be  for  North  America  and  the  Soviet  Union 
to  negotiate  a  military  and  economic  alliance  be- 
tween themselves.  The  two  together  could  then 
force  a  state  of  peace  upon  the  world,  and  between 
them  they  could  abolish  the  danger  of  atomic  war- 
fare forever.  Why  not?  Should  we  have  a  negoti- 
ated peace  or  fight  it  out  to  the  finish — every- 
body's finish? 

Of  course,  if  you  have  already  been  caught  in 
the  trap  of  the  Cold  War  frenzy,  you  are  in  no 
position  to  reason  about  the  matter  at  all.  Unless 
deterred,  you  can  only  go  rushing  into  the  hell  of 
atomic  death,  screaming  hatred  for  the  other  side, 
unable  to  halt  your  course  or  turn  it  into  a  safe 
and  sane  pathway.  This  state  of  mentality  is  what 
Technocracy  calls  'Forrestalitis,'  so  named  in 
recognition  of  our  late  Roman  Catholic  Secretary 
of  Defense  who  was  so  intent  on  suicide  that  he 
eventually  eluded  his  guards  long  enough  to  jump 
out  of  a  small  window  16  stories  up.  When  you 
get  the  frenzy  bad  enough,  you  try  first  to  get  your 
country  into  a  war  of  self-destruction;  but,  failing 
that,  you  feel  compelled  to  destroy  yourself  any- 
way. Forrestalitis  is  a  far  too  prevalent  malady  in 
Washington  at  this  time. 

If,  however,  you  are  interested  in  personal  sur- 
vival and  the  continued  survival  of  your  country 


and  your  Continent,  there  is  still  hope  for  you,  and 
through  you  for  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Human  be- 
ings do  not  have  to  behave  like  lemmings  or  like 
sheep.  They  are  capable  of  rational  decision  and 
action,  except  when  possessed  with  panic  or  frenzy. 
What  is  more,  a  relatively  few  people  can  organize 
a  counter-action  which  may  force  the  general 
stampede  into  an  impasse,  like  cattle  milling  in 
a  circle.  Only  a  few  strongly  dissident  voices 
were  enough  to  halt  the  mania  of  MacArthurism 
in  Korea;  and  only  a  few  more  have  been  success- 
ful in  keeping  us  out  of  W orld  War  III  this  long. 

Technocracy  takes  the  stand  that  the  people  of 
North  America  are  worth  saving  from  a  mass 
exodus  into  eternity  and  that  the  Continent  of 
North  America  is  worth  preserving  for  these  same 
people. 


Technocracy    Takes    Stand 

Technocracy  has  no  subversive  background  or 
foreign  connections;  hence,  it  cannot  be  included 
among  the  'dangerous  elements'  in  the  Cold  War 
hysteria.  It  has  a  long  record  of  loyalty  to  the 
people  and  area  of  North  America;  and  it  has  not 
been  engulfed  by  any  of  the  recent  hysterias  and 
frenzies  which  have  swept  the  country.  Tech- 
nocracy speaks  with  a  clear  objective  voice,  a 
voice  that  must  be  reckoned  with. 

So,  if  you  still  are  free  of  the  Cold  War  frenzy, 
there  is  no  more  effective  way  in  which  you  can 
register  your  own  voice  in  dissent  against  the 
stampede  to  disaster  than  through  Technocracy 
Incorporated.  Today  is  not  too  soon  to  make  your 
decision. 

—Wilton  Ivie,  CHQ 


'Modern   Revolutionaryism' 

Baltimore  Sun, — Revolutionary  changes  "un- 
paralled  in  postal  history  are  already  under  way 
in  the  Post  Office  Department"  says  Postmaster 
General  Arthur  E.  Summerfield. 

Mechanical  and  electronic  improvements  prom- 
ise to  replace  50-year-old  methods  of  handling  the 
mails. 

Some  of  the  innovations  will  include  a  machine 
to  read  addresses  on  letters  and  sort  them  auto- 
matically and  another  to  cancel  mail  electronically. 


China's  'Baby' 

New  York  Post,  April  (AP) — A  Communist 
Chinese  birth  control  committee  of  58  members 
was  set  up  in  Peking  today  to  guide  the  nation  in 
the  use  of  contraceptives,  the  Red  China  radio  an- 
nounced. 

The  broadcast  said  Chinese  as  well  as  western 
medical  advice  will  be  used.  Close  studies  of  case 
histories  using  various  types  of  birth  controls  will 
be  made. 
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FASCISM  in  the  NAME  of  JESUS 


DESPITE  THE  GINGERBREAD  coaches 
with  their  cavalry  escorts  which  greeted 
the  Queen,  Portugal  is  a  poor  country;  I  have 
heard  it  argued  whether  the  town  or  country  work- 
er is  more  or  less  hungry  here  than  in  Spain.  Many 
of  the  country  people  are  still  barefoot;  tubercu- 
losis and  other  deficiency  diseases  are  all  that  you 
would  expect.  We  have  all  seen  picture  postcards 
of  sturdy  fisherwomen  with  great  flat  baskets 
of  fish  or  fruit  and  shawls  around  their  shoulders. 
Near  Oporto,  the  women  carry  great  loads,  espe- 
cially of  the  locally  made  furniture,  for  as  much 
as  20  miles  for  a  few  shillings  a  day;  and  a  doctor 
who  knows  them  tells  me  that  they  usually  die 
around  about  40.  Elementary  education  ends  at 
11;  secondary  or  university  education  is  for  the 
very  few  who  can  pay  for  it.  The  church,  of  course, 
dominates  the  curriculum,  and  you  do  not  read 
the  sceptical  or  subversive  philosophers  if  you 
want  a  degree. 

Indeed,  you  do  not  find  them  in  the  libraries; 
I  was  given  a  comic  list  of  books  that  may  not  be 
sold  by  booksellers.  It  included  the  fables  of  La 
Fontaine.  Periodic  raids  on  the  shops  suffice  to 
see  that  books  offensive  to  the  Vatican's  notion  of 
politics  and  morality  do  not  appear  to  lurk  behind 
the  counter.  All  this  is  logical  enough,  for  Por- 
tugal is  of  all  countries  the  most  Christian.  Some 
time  ago  Salazar  publicly  defended  Portuguese 
poverty  on  the  ground  that  Our  Lord  had  said 
that  poverty  is  always  with  us.  After  all,  since  you 
have  an  eternity  of  heaven  to  look  forward  to  if 
you  are  a  faithful  child  of  the  church,  a  mere  life- 
time of  misery  is  scarcely  worth  worrying  about; 
and,  if  the  earthly  life  of  tribulation  and  ignorance 
is  short,  the  less  your  chance  of  falling  into  damn- 
able error  and  forfeiting  your  salvation. 


This  article  by  Kingsley  Martin,  appearing  in 
The  New  Statesman  and  Nation,  London,  England, 
March  2,  1957,  is  reprinted  with  permission  of 
the  editors. 


Censorship  over  the  press  is  strict  and  the  let 
ters  of  eminent  men  who  write  to  the  President  of 
the  Republic  protesting  at  the  loss  of  civil  liberty 
are  not  acknowledged  or  published.  Those  who 
protest  run  the  risk  of  exile  or  worse.  Though  in 
recent  years  some  distinguished  exiles — including 
one  Prime  Minister  of  pre-Salazar  days — have 
been  able  to  return  to  their  country.  I  met  one  pro- 
fessional man  who  had  been  in  and  out  of  jail  19 
times.  Habeas  corpus  has  its  proud  place  in  the 
1933  constitution,  but  that  does  not  much  hamper 
the  police  because  people  who  have  been  arrested 
can  be  detained  indefinitely  for  interrogation. 

Totalitarian    Methods 

I  made  some  inquiries  about  the  trial  of  52 
students  which  has  been  proceeding  for  several 
months  in  Oporto.  The  trial  will  probably  last 
for  another  two  or  three  months.  Each  prisoner 
may  call  20  witnesses  on  his  behalf.  But  the  trial 
cannot  be  much  more  than  a  protracted  farce,  since 
defending  counsel  is  not  allowed  to  cross-examine 
the  police  witnesses — who  need  say  no  more  than 
that  they  have  knowledge  from  their  own  private 
inquiries  that  the  prisoner  is  a  Communist.  The 
only  practical  limit  on  the  sentences  passed  is  the 
discretion  of  the  authorities.  They  may  be  sensi- 
tive to  world  opinion — after  all,  Portugal  is  now  a 
member  of  the  U.N.  and  would  prefer  not  to  be 
classed  with  Spain. 

One  of  the  prisoners  whose  case  I  inquired  in- 
to has  been  three  times  in  prison.  The  first  was 
for  inscribing  the  words  "For  peace"  on  the  wreath 
that  he  laid  on  the  tomb  of  the  unknown  soldier. 
On  the  second  occasion  he  was  one  of  a  large 
group  of  friends  who  went  to  the  airport  to  wel- 
come a  distinguished  woman  who  had  been  un- 
wise enough  to  go  to  one  of  the  Communist-spon- 
sored peace  conferences.  They  were  all  arrested 
whether  they  shared  the  lady's  political  sympathies 
or  not.  This  student  is  now  on  bail,  standing  trial 
for  the  offense  of  undermining  the  security  of  the 
state.  Another  student,  who  was  arrested  for  scrib- 
bling a  peace  slogan  on  a  wall,  had  mentioned  his 
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name  during  an  interrogation.  Such  interrogation 
is  apt  to  include  such  approved  totalitarian  meth- 
ods as  keeping  the  victims  standing  day  and  night 
without  sleep  until  he  speaks.  One  political  pris- 
oner recently  committed  suicide  after  nine  days  of 
this  treatment.  The  political  police  of  Portugal 
were  not  for  nothing  reorganized  during  the  war 
under  the  advice  of  Himmler. 

The  Salazar  government  is  now  promoting  a 
bill  in  parliament  which  will  take  away  one  of  the 
few  remaining  civil  liberties.  The  1933  constitu- 
tion guarantees  university  students  the  right  to 
form  associations  and  to  elect  their  own  officers. 
The  present  government  measure  threatens  to  take 
away  this  liberty.  In  future — unless  the  strong 
protests  of  the  students  are  effective — only  leaders 
fully  approved  by  the  authorities  will  be  elected. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  Salazar,  the  near- 
dictator,  has  always  been  friendly  to  Britain.  On 
the  contrary,  when  Hitler  looked  like  winning  the 
war,  he  was  outspoken  in  his  contempt  for  the 
Allies.  It  was  only  when  the  tide  had  obviously 
turned  that  the  photograph  of  Mussolini  in  the  sil- 
ver frame  on  his  desk  gave  place  to  one  of  the 
Pope.  He  was  most  unwilling  to  allow  the  Allies 
to  set  up  bases  on  the  Azores;  Winston  Churchill 
speaks  of  Anthony  Eden's  remarkable  "patience" 
in  this  matter.  In  the  end,  Salazar  gave  way  tc 
pressure  from  the  United  States — which  was  tact- 
fully exercised  through  Brazil.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  war,  the  Portuguese  were  forbidden  to  listen 
to  the  B.B.C.  or  to  wear  pro-Allied  badges;  and 
the  heavily  censored  press  was  not  allowed  to  men- 
tion any  Allied  successes. 

Run    by    Conspiracy 

The  Portuguese  government  is,  in  fact,  very 
like  others  that  call  themselves  "corporative."  It 
is  run  by  a  conspiracy  of  big  business  and  the  of- 
ficials. The  most  notorious  proof  is  the  case  of 
Henrique  Galvao  who  was  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Assembly  and  Inspector  of  Colonies.  He  re- 
ported a  serious  case  of  official  corruption;  the 
minister  pigeonholed  it.  Galvao  then  had  the  te- 
merity to  refer  to  the  matter  in  the  Assembly.  When 
he  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  Assembly — in  a 
one-party  system  this  is  in  the  government's  hands 
— he  was  sent  to  jail.  That  was  six  years  ago,  and 
no  one  expects  that  this  exceptionally  brave  deputy 
will  be  released  in  the  near  future.  His  example 
serves  to  discourage  parliamentary  criticism. 


Next  November  Portugal  will  hold  "elections." 
There  will  be  no  opposition  candidates  and  the 
only  choice  is  between  voting  for  the  Salazar  can- 
didate or  running  the  risk  of  a  negative  vote.  The 
risk  is  real  for  the  voting  papers  are  transparent 
and  they  are  placed  in  the  ballot  box,  not  by  the 
voter,  but  by  a  party  official,  who  holds  them  to 
the  light  as  he  does  so.  The  right  to  vote  is  not 
automatic  even  for  heads  of  families;  they  must 
apply  to  be  put  on  the  register.  The  only  form 
of  democratic  activity  that  seems  open  to  honest 
men  is  to  persuade  those  who  are  entitled  to  vote 
to  apply.  A  commission  of  independent  persons 
has  been  formed  for  this  purpose.  They  argue  that 
the  gesture  is  not  purely  formal  since  it  combats 
the  most  corroding  of  all  evil  results  of  totalitar- 
ianism— total  apathy  about  all  public  affairs. 
Moreover,  if  many  people  vote,  the  chances  of  the 
government's  admitting  a  large  opposition  in  Lis- 
bon and  Oporto  (as  they  did  last  time)  is  increased. 
No  one  can  guess  how  far  the  government  would 
go  in  making  such  an  admission:  they  claimed 
only  60  per  cent  of  the  votes  in  Lisbon  last  time, 
in  contrast  to  the  virtual  unanimity  of  the  country 
vote.  The  greatest  advance  that  a  Portuguese  can 
pray  for  in  1957  is  that  some  independent  persons 
may  take  part  in  the  supervision  of  the  ballot. 


Phenomenon    of    Reaction 

The  main  conclusion  about  Portugal  is  that  it 
illustrates  precisely  the  phenomenon  of  "reaction." 
I  am  not  using  the  term  in  any  abusive  sense,  but 
in  a  scientific  sense.  In  Portugal,  the  Liberal 
movement  that  dominated  the  thought  of  the  19th 
century  has  been  reversed.  From  1910,  when 
royal  autocracy  ended,  to  1932  when  Salazar  be- 
came virtual  autocrat,  Portugal  enjoyed  civil  lib- 
erty. Today  it  is  non-existent,  and  only  the  older 
generation  have  any  idea  what  it  means.  Reaction 
can  be  illustrated  in  many  ways.  The  Coloniza- 
tion Act  of  1933,  for  instance,  ended  the  Portu- 
guese tradition  of  racial  tolerance  in  the  Indian 
and  African  colonies.  Evil  though  the  Portuguese 
administration  was  in  Africa  (Basil  Davidson's 
article  on  Angola  in  this  journal  in  May,  1954,  are 
gratefully  remembered),  it  could  at  least  be 
claimed  that  there  was  no  color  bar.  A  reduction 
from  the  state  of  Portuguese  "overseas  province," 
hitherto  accorded  to  these  territories,  to  that  of 
mere  "colony"  roused  angry  opposition  in  Goa 
long  before  Nehru  was  in  power  and  able  to  pro- 
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test  against  Portuguese  imperialism.  (I  under- 
stand that  the  government  has  now  changed  the 
offensive  imperialist  phraseology  for  obvious  tac- 
tical reasons.)  The  same  act  introduced  a  rigid 
color  bar;  today,  for  instance,  no  colonial  can  be 
an  officer  in  any  of  the  services. 

All  this  and  much  more  beside  was  done  in 
direct  imitation  of  Nazi  Germany.  But  there  was 
this  difference — Salazar  acted  always  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ.    The  Portuguese  government  al- 


lows, regulates  and  profits  from  a  very  large  trade 
in  prostitution.  The  girls  are  licensed  to  hire  them- 
selves very  young.  The  government  is  also  very 
particular  about  preventing  the  corruption  of  youth 
by  sexy  films.  Not  long  ago,  I'm  told,  a  girl  was 
refused  admission  to  an  "A"  film  because  she  was 
not  16.  She  pulled  out  of  her  bag  an  official  li- 
cense to  act  as  a  protitute.  "I  may  do  this,"  she 
said,  "but  not  see  a  grownup  film?" 
Lisbon. 


The  Stumbling  Block 

The  handwriting  is  on  the  wall.  Every  newspaper  unconsciously  reveals  the 
incompetence  of  the  Price  System.  It  carries  within  itself  the  very  conditions 
that   make    its    collapse    inevitable. 


AT  LAST,  it  seems  to  be  generally  recognized 
that  there  is  something  radically  wrong  with 
our  economy.  Even  our  financial  wizards,  while 
they  loudly  acclaim  our  prosperity,  our  high 
standard  of  living,  whisper  warnings  of  inflation, 
of  unnecessary  expenditures,  and  even  of  hair 
curling  depressions. 

Can  America's  economic  system  survive,  in  the 
face  of  a  public  and  private  debt  that  passes  the 
trillion  dollar  mark?  The  present  combined  debt 
of  one  thousand  billion  dollars  means  that  every 
newborn  child  in  America  arrives  with  a  $6000 
debt  against  him  (or  her). 

A  little  research  among  daily  newspapers  pro- 
vides reams  of  interesting  material.  Even  the 
headlines  speak  volumes.  For  instance,  Price  Hikes 
Cloud  Economic  Horizon;  Tax  Bill  Sparks  1957 
Legislature;  Service  Battle  Brewing  Over  Military 
Budget;  Danger  Signals  in  1958  Budget  Mes- 
sage; Railroads  Press  Fight  For  Freight,  Passen- 
ger Hikes,  etc:  Editorials,  syndicated  columns, 
letters-to-the-editor,  all  point  dramatically,  inexora- 
bly, to  our  economic  dilemma — abundant  supply 
of  goods  and  service  together  with  woeful  lack  of 
sufficient  revenue  on  the  part  of  potential  con- 
sumers, both  public  and  private. 


First,  let  us  examine  some  news  comments  con- 
cerning the  Federal  budget  for  fiscal  year  of  1958, 
which  is  set  at  $71.8  billion  appearing  in  The  Salt 
Lake  Tribune.  'A  huge  budget  is  incompatible 
with  tax  reduction,  since  it  would  be  most  unwise 
to  take  any  action  which  would  throw  the  govern- 
ment into  the  red.  Thus  tax  cuts  must  follow  bud- 
get cuts.  When  will  budget  cutting  be  possible? 
Secretary  Humphrey  says  some  can  and  should  be 
attempted  now.  But  economizing  is  not  a  habit  of 
Congress,  and  the  budget  is  in  its  hands.  In  the 
next  year  we  can  hope  labor,  business  and  the 
public  will  show  restraint.  But  our  hopes  would 
be  higher  if  government  itself  were  setting  a 
better  example.  By  March  first,  members  of  Con- 
gress were  deluged  with  mail  from  constituents 
protesting  against  President  Eisenhower's  spend- 
ing program.  House  Republican  Leader,  Joseph 
W.  Martin,  called  the  new  budget  'unbearable  to 
the  American  people.'  Mentioning  no  figures,  he 
commented,  'There  is  no  question  but  that  every 
department  could  stand  a  little  cutting.' 

From  a  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  editorial  we 
read,  'How  many  people  know  that  government 
outlays  for  1957-1958  fiscal  year  are  not  the  an- 
nounced figure  of  $71.8  billion,  but  actually  $82.9 
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billion  instead?  This  $11  billion  understatement, 
amounting  to  14  per  cent  of  the  total,  comes  about 
as  the  result  of  a  tricky  little  business  known  as 
trust  fund  accounts.  Social  security  taxes,  pay- 
ments into  railroad  retirement  fund,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  special  taxes  levied  to  finance  the  13 
year  highway  program,  all  go  into  a  special  trust 
fund,  not  into  the  treasurer's  big  hopper.  Like- 
wise, payments  for  social  security  retirement  bene- 
fits, unemployment  compensations,  railroad  pen- 
sion and  the  new  highway  program,  come  out  of 
the  special  funds  instead  of  from  general  taxation.' 


Spend    or   Collapse 

'So  far,  so  good.  But  why  should  not  these 
transactions  show  up  in  the  summaries  of  the  bud- 
get, which  are  all  that  most  of  the  public  sees? 
A  Government  expenditure  is  a  Government  ex- 
penditure, no  matter  how  it  is  financed,  and  the 
public  ought  to  be  told  what  all  the  expenditures 
as  well  as  all  the  revenues  amount  to.  Regular 
expenditures  show  non-military  expenditures  of 
around  $28.5  billion.  Trust  fund  account  shows 
highway  expenditures  of  $1.7  billion.  At  the  time 
the  highway  act  was  passed,  estimated  1958  ex- 
penditures were  put  at  $2.5  billion.' 

In  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Feb.  7th,  appears 
this  information:  'This  source  (a  Government  of- 
ficial) said  the  advance  of  labor,  materials  and 
equipment  costs  is  causing  concern  among  officials 
responsible  for  planning  the  multimillion  dollar 
highway  program,  which  calls  for  an  expenditure 
of  around  $34  billion  in  the  next  13  to  15  years. 
The  aim  is  to  build  41,000  miles  of  interstate 
super-highways  and  up  to  750,000  miles  of  state 
and  local  routes.  Costs  have  advanced  about  4^ 
per  cent  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  last  June.  Equip- 
ment costs  went  up  7.1  per  cent,  materials  4.8  per 
cent  and  labor  2.2  per  cent.  Bids  to  undertake 
construction  have  shown  an  upward  trend.-  No 
doubt  all  state  budgets  have  given  the  legislature 
much  concern.  Gov.  Clyde  of  Utah  lists  three  ma- 
jor areas  of  unusual  expense  to  be  reckoned  with, 
'the  result  of  allowing  sizeable  backlogs  of  un- 
satisfied urgent  needs  to  develop  over  a  period  of 
years.  They  are  :  (1)  salary  scales  of  state  em- 
ployees, (2)  the  education  system  of  the  state  and 
(3)  the  need  for  building  construction.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  even  a  part  of  the  requests  in  these 
three  areas  is  met,  the  general  fund  surplus  will 


disappear  quickly  and  we  shall  be  hard  put  to 
tind  ways  of  financing  even  minimum  adequate 
programs.' 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune's  political  editor,  Malm- 
quist,  reports  that  'money  will  be  at  the  root  of 
most  major  problems  to  be  dealt  with  at  the  Leg- 
islature. Buildings,  schools,  highways  all  need 
more  money,  which  means  they  will  either  have 
to  explore  the  possibility  of  tax  increases  or  find 
ways  of  fitting  state  needs  to  state  incomes.'  It  is 
reported  that  the  House  Ways  and  Means  sub- 
committee is  studying  85  proposed  tax  changes 
aimed  at  plugging  up  loopholes  in  the  revised 
legislation,  which  could  add  another  million  dol- 
lars to  the  state  income,  or  revenue. 

Increased  taxation,  however,  is  strongly  op- 
posed by  individuals  and  corporations  alike.  Sens- 
ing this,  President  Eisenhower  said  'As  for  Gov- 
ernment, it  must  pursue  policies  that  encourage 
the  enterprising  spirit  of  our  people  and  protect 
the  incentives  to  work,  to  save,  and  to  invest.  It 
must  exercise  a  strict  discipline  over  its  expendi- 
tures and  avoid  taking  in  taxes  too  much  of  the  in- 
comes of  individuals  and  business.'  How  this  is 
to  be  done,  he  doesn't  say. 

In  Holmes  Alexander's  column  we  find  that 
'Senator  Byrd  notes  that  the  administration  keeps 
spending  more  and  more  year  after  year.  Only 
high  taxation  and  super-prosperity  enable  the  Gov- 
ernment to  meet  its  financial  obligations  and  to 
lay  by  a  pittance  against  the  enormous  national 
debt,  which  twice  has  required  special  congres- 
sional permission  to  exceed  its  legal  limit.  It  piles 
up  surpluses  of  food  and  of  so-called  strategic 
materials,  and  eventually  destroys  private  enter- 
prise. It  extorts  such  painful  taxes  that  the  hidden 
spur  of  the  profit  motive  is  blunted.' 

Cost    of    Stagnation 

On  this  subject,  Roger  Brough,  board  chair- 
man of  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  likens  the  con- 
duct of  big  business  to  the  need  of  farmers  to  get 
their  seed  back,  in  order  to  keep  in  business.  Fed- 
eral tax  laws  permit  depreciation  allowances  so 
industry  recovers  the  cost  of  its  investment,  or  gets 
its  seed  back.  'Unfortunately,'  he  says,  'because 
of  inflation,  the  theory  doesn't  hold  good.  As  an 
example,  an  open  hearth  plant  costing  $10  million 
would  now  cost  $64  million  to  replace.  Yet, 
since  only  $10  million  was  recovered  through  de- 
preciation, the  company  has  to  obtain  the  rest  of 
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the  money  from  profits.  In  order  to  get  $54  mil- 
lion in  profits  after  taxes  we  had  to  earn  $112.5 
million  before  taxes.  The  Government  says  this 
is  profit,  and  taxes  it  as  profit,  but  it  isn't  profit, 
its  our  seed  corn.  It  is  merely  the  cost  of  standing 
still,  it  goes  in  to  the  fight  to  keep  from  slipping 
back.' 

An  editor's  note  explains,  'this  handicaps 
small  business  even  more  than  big  business,  for 
the  latter  has  vast  resources  and  can  obtain  new 
capital  with  greater  ease.  Inflation  has  made  un- 
realistic the  original  intention  of  the  depreciation 
allowances  in  the  tax  laws.  Congress  should  realize 
this  fact  and  make  the  tax  laws  fit  the  present  day 
conditions.'   But  again,  HOW? 


Point   of    No    Return 

Railroads  are  complaining  that  they  can't  earn 
enough  income  to  insure  their  stockholders  worth- 
while dividends,  and  beg  permission  to  raise  their 
rates.  But  let's  hear  from  the  editor  of  the  Port- 
land Oregonian:  'Every  general  increase  in  rail- 
road freight  rates  is  equivalent  to  shoving  the  West 
a  few  hundred  miles  further  out  into  the  Pacific. 
Eventually  there  must  come  a  point  of  no  return, 
when  rates  will  be  so  high  that  we  cannot  ship 
produce  to  the  East  in  competition  with  closer  pro- 
duction areas  and  come  out  even  a  little  bit  ahead. 
And  if  we  cannot  sell  in  the  East  we  cannot  buy 
there.  Both  areas  will  be  hurt  and  so  will  the  rail- 
roads which  transport  the  goods  across  the 
continent.' 

'Freight  rate  increases  have  been  frequent  in 
recent  years.  The  one  authorized  by  I.C.C.,  which 
gives  Eastern  carriers  a  7  per  cent  boost  and 
Western  roads  5  per  cent  additional,  is  the  second 
raise  in  '56.' 

'Every  general  raise  makes  it  harder  for  west- 
ern industry  to  stay  in  the  market.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  the  railroads  too  are  losing,  rather 
than  gaining  through  frequent  rate  increases.  It 
is  time  to  overhaul  a  system  which  threatens  to 
convert  arteries  of  communication  into  strangling 
nooses.' 

We  have  been  hearing  much  of  late  about  the 
clangers  of  inflation.  With  the  cost  of  living  index 
at  a  new  high  of  117.7  per  cent  up  3  per  cent  since 
February  '56,  after  three  years  of  relative  stability, 
and  with  credit  increasingly  tight,  the  perennial 
tight  versus  easy  money  dispute  flaring  up  again. 


Representative  Wright  Patman  and  other  members 
of  Congress  contend  that  the  six  successive  boosts 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  discount  rate  since  April 
'55  have  helped  to  squeeze  small  businessmen  out 
of  the  money  market  by  raising  the  cost  of  borrow- 
ing. Reserve  policy  defenders  say  that  strong  de- 
mand for  funds  from  an  economy  running  at 
capacity,  rather  than  higher  interest  rates,  account 
for  tightening  of  credit  all  along  the  line.  They 
say  the  doubling  of  discount  rate  in  18  months  was 
essential  to  keep  pace  with  the  mounting  infla- 
tionary pressures. 

From  January  '55  to  January  '56,  total  con- 
sumer credit  jumped  by  $6,200,000,000,  or  20 
per  cent.  Increase  in  installment  credit  alone  was 
$5.4  billion,  of  which  $3.6  billion  was  in  automo- 
bile paper.  Meanwhile,  disposable  personal  in- 
come was  rising  only  6  per  cent  although  the  total 
amount  of  credit  outstanding  had  passed  the  $40 
billion  mark,  reports  the  Congressional  Quarterly. 

A  letter-to-the-editor  in  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
makes  some  interesting  observations  on  this  sub- 
ject. 'There  seems  to  be  something  strange  and 
mysterious  about  our  financial  picture.  It  changes 
whenever  a  different  party  takes  office.  Demo- 
crats approached  the  problem  with  price  controls. 
Republicans  abolished  these  controls  and  spon- 
sored an  open  field.  Today  we  are  in  this  open 
field.  It  is,  I  believe,  too  open.  It  is  noticeably 
getting  spotted  by  activities  of  only  a  few  who 
operate  large  money  interests,  and  thus  the  field 
exhibits,  glaringly,  more  and  more  emptiness. 
Why?  Because  money  is  lacking  in  the  smaller 
industries,  the  fill-in-  operators.  Financially  they 
are  unable  to  function.' 


Economic    Cancer 

The  letter  continues,  'Tight  money  was  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  its  ef- 
forts to  ward  off  inflation.  This  tight  money  in- 
creased interest  rates,  curbed  F.H.A.  and  other 
loaning  agencies  and  automatically  circumscribed 
purchasing  power.  All  combine  to  slow  up  the 
speed  of  money  circulation  and  its  ability  to  func- 
tion quickly.' 

We  now  quote  from  another  letter-to-the-editor: 
"Today  farmers  and  small  business  men  are  liqui- 
dating their  capital  assets,  living  off  capital  instead 
of  income.  Business  failures  for  1956  reached  the 
greatest  number  of  any  year  in  the  last  25,  and  the 
number   of  farmers   is   decreasing   at  a   gruesome 
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rate  every  year.  The  great  combines,  with  the 
aid  and  blessing  of  the  administration,  are  gob- 
bling up  the  smaller  units.  This  economic  cancer 
will  continue  to  spread,  and  the  vicious  circle  of 
decreased  sales  and  increasing  unemployment  will 
again  be  upon  us.' 

Evidently,  what's  good  for  the  big  operators 
spells  ruin  for  the  little  fellow.  The  money  the 
big  concerns  have  spent  for  electronic  and  other 
automatic,  labor-saving  devices  has  enabled  them 
to  fill  a  year's  quota  in  half  the  time,  and  em- 
ployees find  themselves  disemployed,  laid  off,  or 
at  least,  it  gives  them  an  awful  lot  of  time  to  look 
for  other  employment.  It  stands  to  reason  that  as 
automation  increases,  manual  labor  will  decrease, 
no  matter  what  big  business  tells  us.  'We  knew 
automation  was  coming,  but  we  didn't  think  it 
would  be  this  bad,'  said  Leonard  Baker,  member 
of  the  United  Auto  Worker's  Union.  Holmes 
Foundry  of  Toronto  laid  off  its  entire  force  of  350 
employees  after  turning  out  its  quota  of  engine 
blocks  for  Ford  of  Canada  in  six  months,  after  the 
plant  was  automated. 

This  letter-to-the-editor  in  The  Salt  Lake  Trib- 
une has  an  interesting  angle.  We  quote  in  part: 
'When  the  abundance  of  supply  is  reached,  people 
are  laid  off.  With  such  layoffs  come  a  stoppage 
or  sharp  reduction  of  income.  Such  in  turn  guar- 
antees that  the  people  cannot  buy  what  they  have 
produced,  which  in  turn  guarantees  further  lay- 
offs and  further  reduction  in  ability  to  buy.  In- 
evitably then  arises  the  braying  of  over-production, 
improper  spending,  immorality,  etc.  'ad  nauseum, 
much  used  by  presumably  intelligent  authorities 
at  such  times,  despite  the  automatically  following 
idiotic  implication  that  cessation  of  production  re- 
stores adequate  buying  power  of  people.  We  pro- 
pose a  sharp  break  with  traditional  economic  dog- 
ma at  this  point,  in  recognizing  that  over-produc- 
tion implies  that  more  is  produced  than  is  wanted 
—a  condition  that  has  not  existed  in  the  history 
ol  man.' 

"That  a  depression  can  exist  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  that  it  exists  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
people,  certainly  gives  good  reason  to  discard  the 
time-disapproved  but  carefully  nurtured  basis  of 
economics.  Look  the  gift  horse  in  the  mouth,  (gift 
horse  being  mediums  of  exchange),  spray  it  with 
some  mathematical  inquiry.  Help  change  eco- 
nomics from  a  joke  to  a  science.' 

That  is  just  what  Technocracy  is  doing,  chang- 

from  a  joke 


ing  our  obsolete  ideas  of  economics 


to  a  science,  and  offering  the  means  of  applying 
this  science  to  our  social  order,  thus  substituting 
the  waste,  the  poverty,  the  uncertainty  of  daily 
livelihood  for  a  life  of  security  and  worthwhile 
living. 

Realizing  what  an  age  of  paradoxes  we  live 
in.  we  know  it  does  not  provide  us  with  the  com- 
forts of  life,  unless  we  have  the  price  on  hand  or 
hobble  our  futures  with  a  greater  debt. 

Is  it  not  clear  that  Price,  born  of  scarcity,  is 
out  of  its  element  in  an  economy  of  plenty? 

Mediums  ol  exchange  were  used  in  the  Pyra- 
mid age,  over  5000  years  ago.  In  the  market 
places,  men  exchanged  actual  products  or  traded 
amber  and  flint  pieces  for  goods.  In  the  palace, 
however,  larger  dealings  involved  us  of  copper 
and  gold  rings  of  standard  weight,  in  payment  for 
merchandise.  Measures  of  barley  or  wheat  served 
as  convenient  mediums  of  exchange.  The  Sumer- 
ians  introduced  a  system  of  weights  for  use  in 
trade.  The  mina  had  the  weight  ol  our  pound,  60 
shekels  made  one  mina,  60  minas  equaled  one 
talent.  Babylonians  used  disks  of  copper,  silver  and 
gold;  silver  was  valued  at  one-fourth  the  same 
weight  in  gold,  but  as  silver  became  more  plenti- 
ful its  relative  value  decreased. 


Designed    for    Security 

The  only  way  the  price  of  commodities  can  be 
upheld  in  times  of  abundance  is  by  with-holding 
the  abundance  by  storing  the  so-called  surplus  in 
warehouses;  by  curtailing  production;  by  giving  to 
foreign  countries  when  it  can  be  sold  at  reduced 
prices.  A  few  commodities  find  their  way  into 
school  lunches,  or  disaster  areas.  Perishable  foods 
are  often  bought,  rendered  unpalatable,  and  de- 
stroyed. This  does  not  mean  that  hunger  doesn't 
exist,  it  simply  indicates  a  dirth  of  purchasing 
power.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates 
that  at  least  six  million  Americans  do  not  earn 
enough  to  buy  what  it  calls  a  'low  cost  adequate 
diet.'  But  the  suggested  Food  Stamp  plan  designed 
to  help  25  million  persons  in  lower  income  brack- 
ets is  not  considered  feasible  because  the  total  cost 
to  Government  would  be  about  $2.5  billion  dollars. 
Some  farm  leaders  contend  that  a  broad  gauged 
stamp  plan  would  greatly  reduce  government  ex- 
penditures for  price  supports  and  other  farm  pro- 
grams, because  it  would  increase  the  demand  for 
farm  products. 
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Man,  we  are  told,  is  the  sum  of  all  his  ancest- 
ors, near  and  remote.  Through  his  genes  he  has 
inherited  various  traits  from  his  forebears. 
Perhaps  this  explains  his  love  for  the  jingle 
of  coins  and  his  reliance  upon  a  system  almost  as 
old  as  mankind,  even  though  it  is  now  obsolete  and 
actually  a  detriment  to  himself.  His  present  en- 
vironment, replete  with  its  many  gadgets,  fires  him 
with  desire  to  possess  these  appliances,  but  the 
stumbling  block  to  which  he  clings  so  tenaciously, 
may  deny  him  the  wherewithal. 

While  he  wouldn't  dream  of  preserving  his 
food  in  the  old  manner  if  he  can  acquire  a  refrig- 
erator or  deep  freeze,  he  still  preserves  an  out- 
moded  social   order   while   a   modern   one   would 


mean  gracious  living  far  beyond  his  present  status. 

The  handwriting  is  on  the  wall.  Every  news- 
paper unconsciously  reveals  the  incompetence  of 
the  Price  System.  It  carries  within  itself  the  very 
conditions  that  make  its  collapse  inevitable.  It 
cannot  function  in  conditions  of  abundance,  of  ad- 
vancing science  and  technology,  for  it  was  born  of 
scarcity  and  human  toil. 

Acquaint  yourself  with  Technocracy,  whose 
blueprint  for  a  peaceful  transition  from  this  econ- 
omic stalemate  into  an  economy  designed  to  pro- 
vide security,  health  care,  housing,  education,  and 
recreation  to  every  citizen  on  this  continent  (with- 
out a  price  tag)  is  at  your  service. 

— By  Henriette  Phillips 


The  Human  Element 


THE  WESTERN  WORLD,  especially  the  North 
American  continent,  is  faced  with  an  internal 
problem  today  which  bids  fair,  in  disastrous  con- 
sequences to  our  own  people,  to  rival  or  outdo  the 
threat  of  communism.  To  date  there  has  been  no 
defense  or  safeguard  erected  against  this  internal 
activity.  We  are  troubled  and  there  is  indication 
of  internal  strife  and  conflict  where  science  is 
forging  far  ahead  of  an  economic  allowance  for 
control.  People  are  becoming  an  eliminated  factor. 

I  refer  to  mechanization — mechanization  en- 
larged to  the  extent  that  an  automatic  brain  re- 
places and  surpasses  the  possibilities  of  the  human 
variety.  Although  only  in  its  infancy,  automatic 
mechanization  poses  a  serious  threat  to  an  economic 
order  based  on  the  decree  that  man  must  live  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow  or  on  an  ancient  saying  which 
tells  us  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 

Automation  is  an  established  reality  inevit- 
ably rising  on  the  industrial  horizon.  What  pro- 
vision is  being  made  for  the  human  element  which 
industry  will  disgorge  as  an  unnecessary  factor 
in  the  production  of  goods  for  people  at  home  and 
abroad?   The  answer,  quite  simply,  is  none. 


Reprinted  from  the  Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix  of 
February  4,  1957,  by  George  M.  Evans. 


Under  our  capitalistic  democracy  there  is  pro- 
vision made  for  three  classes  of  economic  existence. 
Money  is  our  passport  to  existence.  We  have  those 
who  have  accumulated  or  inherited  enough  wealth 
to  assure  themselves  of  existence.  We  have  those 
who  daily,  monthly  and  annually  apply  themselves 
to  the  task  of  earning  money  by  working  for  them- 
selves or  others.  The  remaining  portion  of  our 
society,  consisting  of  the  old,  the  sick,  the  unfortu- 
nate and  the  incompetent,  are  provided  for,  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  by  the  application  of  a 
levy  on  the  earnings  and  wealth  of  the  first  two 
groups. 


A   Technological    Problem 

We  have  made  no  provision  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  human  dignity  in  the  instance  of  a  human 
being  becoming  surplus  man-power  when  perma- 
nently replaced  by  a  machine.   It  is  happening  now. 

When  mechanization  first  made  its  appearance 
it  was  welcomed  by  humanity  because  it  made 
hard  work  easier  to  do  and  required  a  human  hand 
and  head  to  direct  it.  Loss  of  occupation  was  to 
some  extent  overcome  by  the  institution  of  power- 
ful workers'  unions  who  managed,  by  enforcing 
shorter  hours  and  bigger  pay,  to  compensate  for 
most  machine  replacement  of  human  labor. 
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Automation  poses  a  different  problem.  Work- 
ers' unions  have  managed  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  balance  as  between  wages  and  economic 
necessity  by  bargaining.  Automation  will  elimi- 
nate the  necessity  of  the  labor  force  and  thus  will 
destroy  the  weapon  by  which  workers  have  assured 
themselves  of  the  maintenance  of  their  way  of  life. 

Numerically  and  otherwise,  farmers  are  suf- 
fering from  the  effects  of  mechanization.  If  some 
provision  is  not  made  for  an  economic  balance  in 
agriculture,  the  peak  farm  population  will  soon 
be  reduced  by  approximately  50  per  cent.  Sas- 
katchewan's Baker  commission  is  playing  an  ac- 
companiment to  the  theme  that  the  loss  of  these 
people,  in  their  chosen  profession,  must  be  accepted 
as  final  in  society  and  in  economic  possibilities. 
With  the  looming  of  automation  in  the  industrial 
world  there  could  be  some  doubt  as  to  this  being 
the  path  of  wisdom. 

Recently  newspapers  and  radios  have  carried 
a  variety  of  comment  on  a  unique  strike  in  the  his- 
tory of  strikes;  not  entirely  a  strike  for  more  pay 
or  shorter  working  hours  but  mainly  a  strike 
against  the  apparent  injustice  of  displacing  human 
beings  with  machinery  equipped  with  automatic 
features.  It  is  the  first  such  strike  but  there  will 
be  many  such  if  a  remedy  is  not  discovered. 

Public  opinion  is  inclined  to  be  critical  of  this 
type  of  strike.  There  is  always  the  question  as  to 
what  constitutes  ownership.  It  is  one  thing  to  sell  a 
thing  dearly  by  force,  it  is  quite  another,  by  power- 
ful association,  to  dictate  the  actions  of  individ- 


uals or  corporations  regarding  their  own  property. 
This  could  forseeably  become  an  undisciplined 
and  unlicensed  way  of  disregarding  all  rights, 
with  force  becoming  the  determining  factor.  It 
would  be  much  better  to  hew  a  definite  and  con- 
crete, democratic  path  beforehand. 

Powerful  and  disastrous  strikes  will  become 
increasingly  futile  in  the  face  of  automation  and 
will  only  result  in  hardship  to  all.  We  can  neither 
deny  the  existence  nor  the  benefits  of  automation 
in  this  manner. 


Needs    Technological    Solution 

We  are  faced  with  the  danger  of  mankind  be- 
coming an  unnecessary  and  pauperizing  nonenity 
by  the  mechanized  elimination  of  the  need  for 
man's  services.  It  behooves  democracy  at  this 
point  to  give  precise  recognition  to  a  very  real 
threat  within  its  own  ramparts  and  to  hasten  the 
assurance  that  our  greatest  asset,  our  people,  will 
have  an  economic  future  enabling  them  to  live  in 
a  progressive  world  and  age  of  scientific  achieve- 
ment. Our  future  depends  on  the  solving  of  this 
problem  before  some  outside  force  offers  a  solu- 
tion by  way  of  a  consolation  prize  for  a  displaced 
and  unemployed  mankind. 

(Technocracy  has  the  blue  prints  of  the  plan 
that  will  answer  the  problem  of  automation  and 
the  human  equation.) 


Mechanization  Eliminates  Red  Tape 


The  Evening  Sun,  Baltimore,  March  20. — The 
United  States  Patent  Office  in  Washington  is 
going  mechanized. 

Long  plagued  with  a  building  full  of  patent 
applications  and  under  heavy  critical  fire  for  being 
too  slow  in  granting  patents  to  inventors,  the  Patent 
Of  lice  hopes  to  step  up  the  searching  with  auto- 
matic electronic  techniques. 

Preliminary  success  has  been  accomplished 
already  to  mechanize  patent  searching  with  these 
methods,  Louis  C.  Ray  and  Russell  A.  Kirsch,  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  told  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
meeting  here. 

Pilot  operations  have  been  made,  the  Govern- 
ment scientists  said,  using  the  bureau's  high-speed 


electronic  computer,  SEAC.  With  better  than  hu- 
man accuracy,  they  reported,  SEAC  automatically 
searched  through  highly  complicated  patents  in  the 
field  of  chemistry  to  determine  whether  a  chemical 
compound  had  previously  been  discovered. 

Moreover,  they  stated,  the  methods  developed 
for  the  Bureau's  SEAC  can  now  be  used  by  other 
powerful  electronic  computers.  The  experiment 
was  conducted  in  co-operation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  United  States  Patent 
Office,  the  bureau  scientists  said,  and  is  the  first 
step  in  a  long-range  program  to  bring  automatic 
machines  to  the  assistance  of  technical  experts  who 
examine  patent  applications.  Automatic  electronic 
techniques,  they  concluded,  appear  to  offer  some 
hope  for  speeding  up  the  granting  of  patents. 
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Water  Resource  Development 


WATER  RESOURCE  development  has  become 
the  most  important  single  need  in  economic 
expansion  and  industrial  production  in  most  parts 
of  the  country.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  evidence 
from  the  Nation's  foremost  authorities. 

The  Cabinet-level  Advisory  Committee  on 
Water  Resources  Policy  made  this  evaluation  in 
1955:  "Water  is  more  than  a  national  resource — 
it  is  a  necessity  of  life." 

Here  in  the  United  States,  blessed  with  a  con- 
tinent of  virgin  soil,  we  lived  more  than  200  years 
before  the  water  problem  became  acute. 

But  the  uses  we  make  of  water  in  modern  so- 
ciety are  so  tremendous  that  they  stagger  the 
imagination. 

The  coming  of  our  industrial  era,  the  raising 
of  our  living  standards,  and  the  increased  applica- 
tion of  water  to  land,  have  now  highlighted  the 
problem  until  in  much  of  the  nation,  there  is  grave 
and  increasing  concern  over  water  resources. 

Shortage  of  water  for  domestic  and  agri- 
culture use  are  frequent.  Industry  is  finding  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  locate  adequate  water 
supplies. 


Many  streams  and  rivers  are  seriously  pol- 
luted. Concurrently,  tremendous  losses  in  water 
are  being  experienced  through  wasteful  practices 
and  failure  to  properly  conserve  supplies. 

Lack  of  adequate  planning  threatens  to  impose 
a  water  scarcity  which  can  become  a  limiting  fac- 
tor on  the  growth  of  some  of  our  cities,  while  at  the 
same  time  flood  damage  in  many  areas  continues 
to  be  great. 

In  appointing  the  committee,  President  Eisen- 
hower stated  the  same  thing,  more  succintly,  as 
follows:  "The  conservation  and  use  .  .  .  which  we 
make  of  the  water  resources  of  our  nation  may  in 
large  measure  determine  our  future  progress  and 
the  standards  of  living  of  our  citizens. 

"If  we  are  to  continue  to  advance  agricultur- 
ally and  industrially,  we  must  make  the  best  use 
of  every  drop  of  water  which  falls  on  our  soil,  or 
which  can  be  extracted  from  the  oceans." 

An  earlier  analysis,  by  the  Engineers  Joint 
Council  Panel  on  National  Water  Policy  in  1951, 
"Principles  of  a  Sound  National  Water  Policy" 
stated:  "The  conservation,  development,  use  and 
control  of  our  water  resources  are  recognized  as  a 
primary  element  of  our  national  economy." 

Recognition  of  the  key  economic  role  water  re- 
source development  plays  came  many  years  ago 
in  the  semi-arid  and  arid  West,  where,  from  the 
days  of  colonization,  water  supply  has  been  the 
major  limiting  factor  in  western  growth  and  eco- 
nomic expansion.  The  contribution  of  water  re- 
source development  to  the  growth  of  the  West  were 
recognized  by  the  following  statement  in  the  1955 


Eagle  Mountain  Pumping  Plant  with  its  reservoir  in  the  fore- 
ground is  shown  in  this  photograph.  In  the  background  are 
the  delivery  lines  and  surge  chamber  at  the  top  of  the  438 
foot  pump  lift.  There  is  no  doubt  that  California  is  doing 
everything  possible  to  get  mere  than  its  share  of  the  water 
in  the  Colorado,  but  physical  factors  dictate  that  we  scientific- 
ally control  our  Continent's  water  resources  instead  of  using 
it  as  another  commodity. 

— Photo  courtesy  Metropolitan  Water  District 
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Hoover  Commission  report  on  Water  Resources 
and  Power:  "The  justification  for  Federal  interest 
in  irrigation  is  not  solely  to  provide  land  for  farm- 
ers or  to  increase  food  supply.  These  new  farm 
areas  inevitably  create  villages  and  towns  whose 
population  thrive  from  furnishing  supplies  to  the 
farmer,  marketing  his  crops,  and  from  the  indus- 
tries which  grow  up  around  these  areas.  The  eco- 
nomy of  seven  important  cities  of  the  West  had 
its  base  in  irrigation — Denver,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Phoenix,  Spokane,  Boise,  El  Paso,  Fresno  and 
Yakima.  Indeed,  these  new  centers  of  productivity 
send  waves  of  economic  improvement  to  the  far 
borders,  like  a  pebble  thrown  into  a  pond.  Through 
irrigation,  man  has  been  able  to  build  a  stable 
civilization  in  an  area  that  might  otherwise  have 
been  open  only  to  intermittent  exploitation." 

.  .  .  The  fact  that  water  resource  development 
is  of  serious  concern  outside  the  semi-ari  West  is 
stressed  by  Major  General  Emerson  C.  Itschner, 
Chief  of  the  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army.  In  an  address 
before  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in 
Pittsburgh,  Oct.  10,  1956,  he  made  a  point  which 
has  been  repeated  and  underscored  by  him  on 
many  occasions  since: 

"In  the  waterway  and  hydraulic  fields,  access 
to  water  is  emerging  as  the  most  critical  single 
factor  in  determining  the  locations  of  industries. 
Water  is  needed  for  cheap  transportation,  for  use 
in  industrial  processes,  and  for  consumption  by 
the  communities  that  surround  and  support  indus- 
tries. Today,  there  is  hardly  a  section  of  the  nation 
where  the  water  supply  needed  for  future  growth 
is  not  a  serious  problem.  It  is  one  that  generally 
must  be  solved  by  engineering  works  of  increasing 
complexity.  For  example,  here  in  the  Ohio  Basin, 
the  corps  is  working  on  a  comprehensive  integrated 
water-resources  plan  devised  only  20  years  ago. 
It  is  considerably  less  than  half  finished.  Yet  so 
many  and  great  are  the  changes  that  have  occurred 
in  the  valley  during  those  20  years  that  we  are  now 


Pictured  here  is  Iron  Mountain  Pumping  Plant,  its  two  de- 
livery Sines  and  reservoir  as  viewed  from  the  top  of  the  de- 
livery lines.  Here  the  water  is  lifted  144  feet  as  it  continues 
along  the  aqueduct.  While  this  may  aid  in  the  delivery  of 
more  water  from  the  Colorado  River  to  Southern  California, 
it  does  nothing  in  the  way  to  develop  water  resourecs  with  the 
ever  increasing  consumption  of  water. 

— Photo  courtesy  Metropolitan  Water  District 
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THIS  ISSUES  COVER 

A  view  of  Whitsett  Intake  Pumping  Plant  show- 
ing the  two  delivery  lines  and  work  in  progress  on 
the  extension  of  the  pumping  plant  building.  Here 
Colorado  River  water  is  lifted  291  feet  as  it  begins  its 
long  journey  to  the  coastal  plain.  Regardless  of  this 
type  of  expansion  to  bring  more  water  into  Southern 
Colifornia  cities  and  areas,  one  thing  is  certain,  there 
is  not  enough  water  in  the  mighty  Colorado  to  satisfy 
all  the  claims  of  the  many  contenders.  Technocracy's 
Continental  Hydrology  is  the  answer  to  our  ever  pres- 
ent water  problem. 

— Photo  courtesy  Metropolitan  Water  District 


engaged  on  a  review  survey  to  determine  whether 
the  plan  may  have  to  be  substantially  modified  to 
best  provide  for  increasing  needs  and  demands  of 
the  area.  .  .  .  Water  resource  development  may  lack 
glamour  in  comparison  with  some  of  the  other 
fields  of  engineering,  yet  none  is  more  basically 
important." 

In  a  speech  before  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress  on  May  11,  1956,  Senator 
Stuart  Symington  made  this  prediction: 


"In  all  probability  within  20  years  water  will 
be  the  most  critically  scarce  of  all  national  re- 
sources. According  to  the  Hoover  Commission, 
water  consumption  will  be  1^/z  times  greater  than 
it  was  in  1950,  but  in  1950  we  were  already  suf- 
fering serious  water  shortages  in  many  areas,  a 
trend  that  is  increasing  each  year." 

.  .  .  The  upper  basin  of  the  Colorado  River 
System  is  rich  in  natural  resources.  Two  hundred 
fourteen  (214)  different  minerals  are  found  in 
the  area,  many  of  them  of  strategic  and  economic 
importance.  More  than  4/5  of  the  Nation's  ura- 
nium, 1/3  of  our  copper,  and  large  quantities  of 
lead,  zinc,  phosphates,  potash,  gold,  silver,  coal, 
gilsonite,  gypsum,  tungsten,  molyodenum,  va- 
nadium, oil,  natural  gas,  and  other  minerals  are 
found  there.  The  Nation's  greatest  petroleum  re- 
serves— more  than  the  liquid  oil  wealth  of  the 
Persian  Gulf — are  found  in  the  oil  shale  deposits 
of  Colorado  and  Utah. 

Water  from  the  Colorado  River  storage  proj- 
ect will  help  unlock  this  relatively  untapped  store- 
house of  raw  materials,  and  will  give  that  moun- 
tain-desert area  roughly  twice  the  amount  of  water 


it   is  now  getting  from  the   Colorado,   the   area's 
last  major  source  of  water. 

.  .  .  None  of  these  economic  contributions  would 
have  been  possible  without  the  water  development 
provided,  without  the  use  of  a  renewable  natural 
resource  that  was  being  wasted  into  the  ocean. 

Such  regional  dividends  from  water  resource 
projects  are  of  tremendous  national  importance. 
And  this  importance  is  increasing  as  humid  areas 
learn  and  apply  lessons  that  have  long  been  ap- 
parent in  the  semi-arid  West.  Today  the  highesl 
proportional  increases  of  irrigated  acreage  are 
found  in  the  East  and  South.  Furthermore,  the 
pressure  for  long-range  water  storage  and  planning 
and  regulation  of  stream  flow  is  now  frequently  as 
heavy  in  the  humid  parts  of  the  East  and  South 
as  it  has  been  in  the  West  for  much  of  the  past 
century.  The  economic  necessity  of  this  all-essen- 
tial natural  resource  is  becoming  daily  more  ap- 
parent throughout  the  nation.  .  .  . 

— 1957    Joint    Economic    Report,    of    the 
Joint  Economic  Committee 
House  Report  No.    175,   Feb.  28,    1957 


Our  Critical  Water  Resources 


Minneapolis  Star,  Feb.  2.  —  Water  is  the 
chronic  worry  of  the  expanding  metropolis  of  San 
Diego,  on  California's  southernmost  shores.  San 
Diego  and  its  environs  have  always  had  to  find 
water  the  hard  way.  Water  resources  have  been 
vastly  increased  in  recent  years,  but  the  demand 
of  industry  and  population  is  now  multiplying 
faster  than  supply. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  region  was  promised  more 
water  by  1959.  This  will  help,  but  a  host  of  long- 
range  problems  remain. 

San  Diego  county,  which  has  grown  from  556,- 
000  persons  in  1950  to  more  than  820,000  today, " 
is  now  getting  more  than  70  per  cent  of  its  water 
from  the  Colorado   river.    Underground   supplies 
are  negligible. 

Runoff  trapped  in  15  mountain  reservoirs  was 
the  major  source  until  Colorado  water  became 
available  in  1947,  but,  low  rainfall  and  increased 
draft  have  since  cut  storage  levels  to  a  minimum. 
.  .  .  Without  aid  from  the  Colorado,  the  county 
would  have  used  up  its  local  water  by  1949. 


Colorado  water  is  brought  to  San  Diego  through 
a  300-mile  aqueduct  system  starting  at  Parker  dam 
on  the  California-Arizona  border. 

San  Diego  county's  water  lifetime  .  .  .  consists 
of  two  pipes,  the  first  completed  in  1947  and  the 
second  in  1954.  Its  capacity  is  now  123  million 
gallons  per  day. 

Total  water  needs  of  industry,  homes  and 
farms  .  .  .  have  soared  from  34  billion  gallons  in 
fiscal  1947-48  to  50  billion  gallons  in  1955-56. 

.  .  .  The  immediate  answer  to  growing  water 
demand  is  a  second  San  Diego  aqueduct. 

.  .  .  How  much  Colorado  river  water  can  San 
Diego  county  get  for  the  second  and  any  future 
equeducts? 

The  county  now  imports  45  billion  gallons 
yearly,  although  its  Colorado  water  entitlement  is 
presently  fixed  by  Southern  California's  Metro- 
politan Water  District  (MWD)  at  117,000  acre- 
feet  a  year,  or  about  38  billion  gallons.  It  gets  a 
seven-billion  gallons  "temporary"  bonus  only  be- 
cause the  other  14  MWD  members — including  Los 
Angeles,  which  has  better-developed  sources  than 
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San  Diego — are  not  taking  their  full  share  of  im- 
ported water. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  the  162  million 
gallons  daily  promised  for  1959  is  also  temporary. 
Other  MWD  agencies  are  certain  to  grow,  and  as 
they  are  forced  to  claim  their  full  allotments,  tem- 
porary services  will  be  reduced  or  eliminated. 


With  all  this  in  view,  the  state  is  now  moving 
toward  development  of  a  700-mile  aqueduct  sys- 
tem connecting  MWD  and  other  districts  with  the 
Feather  river  in  Northern  California.  .  .  .  Ultimate 
cost  of  the  project  will  be  V/>>  billion  dollars. 

Present  costs  of  converting  salt  water  have  been 
put  at  a  prohibitive  $125  an  acre-foot.  .  .  . 


California  Farmer,  Feb.  2. — Two  of  the  most 
perplexing  problems  in  California  today,  in  fact 
throughout  all  the  states,  is  the  need  of  usable 
water  and  also  the  reclamation  of  municipal  sew- 
age, refuse  and  garbage.  In  reality,  both  are  to- 
gether. 

Fortunately,  our  western  rivers  have  not  yet 
been  too  polluted  by  sewage  and  garbage  as  have 
those  of  other  states.  We  have  evidence  they  are 
becoming  so,  for  the  marine  life  of  the  Sacra- 
mento with  its  tributaries,  also  other  rivers  in 
California,  are  not  what  they  used  to  be.  The  Rus- 
sian River  has  lost  so  much  of  its  fish  life  sports- 
men are  protesting  more  and  more.  It  is  also  a 
question  how  sanitary  its  swimming  facilities  are. 


.  .  .  Gas  escaping  from  sewage  is  one  of  the 
main  factors  in  "smog"  and  is  also  playing  its 
part  in  dwarfing  oranges  and  other  fruit  produce 
in  Riverside  County,  as  well  as  other  places.  Yet 
we  hear  of  people  advocating  cut-and-cover  gar- 
bage and  open  air  sludge  fields  for  sewage.  We 
taxpayers  allow  our  money  to  go  into  such  projects 
and  then  cry  about  lack  of  water  and  impoverished 
soil. 

.  .  .  Do  we  want  a  desert  or  a  garden  in  Cali- 
fornia? Will  we  listen  to  our  engineers,  bacteriolo- 
gists and  planners  .  .  .  who  have  tried  to  bring  us 
to  our  senses  these  many  years,  and  build  dikes, 
dams,  and  barriers  to  conserve  our  precious  water? 


California  Farmer,  March  16. — Twenty  years 
ago  we  should  have  listened  to  our  dreamers,  those 
fantastic  people  who  were  planning  water  develop- 
ments, parks,  bridges  and  dams.  Today  we  have 
finally  caught  up  with  the  dreamers  and  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  the  future  of  this  State  will  be 
limited  only  by  the  limits  of  the  men  given  the 


authority  to  plan  orderly  development. 

.  .  .  We  are  anywhere  from  15  to  20  years  late 
on  the  water  program  10  years  late  on  rapid  trans- 
it, 25  years  late  on  recreation  and  park  develop- 
ment. Regional  planning  is  anywhere  from  10  to 
100  years  late — depending  on  how  you  look  at  it. 


The  New  York  Times,  March  3. — The  Ameri- 
can dream  of  unlimited  expansion  soon  may  face 
a  test  by  water. 

For  three  D's — drought,  distribution  and  dirty 
streams — spell  a  possible  dead  end  for  continued 
growth  of  industries  and  cities,  as  well  as  potential 
disaster  for  farmlands,  according  to  a  survey  by 
The  New  York  Times. 

Basically,  the  survey  shows  the  water  shortage 
is  severe  only  in  seven  drought-ridden  states  in  the 
Great  Plains  and  Southwest.  But  it  also  reveals 
that  inadequate  distribution  facilities  and  pollu- 
tion are  nagging  at  laggard  communities  in  more 
favored  areas. 

The  central  fact  produced  by  the  survey  is  this: 


No  longer  can  17,000,000  Americans — des- 
tined to  become  200,000,000  by  1975— take  for 
granted  that  ample  water  supplies  will  be  available 
wherever  and  whenever  desired. 

Already  many  experts  doubt  that  industry  can 
continue  to  follow  the  flow  of  population  to  some 
areas  of  the  West.  An  increasing  number  of  engi- 
neers, geologists,  conservationists,  industrial  lead- 
ers, and  even  more  realistic  city  officials,  have 
sounded  a  "go  slow"  for  certain  industries  seek- 
ing new  plant  sites. 

.  .  .  The  consensus  of  the  survey  is  that  the  na- 
tion should  be  able  to  meet  the  water  demands  of 
the  future.  But  it  will  require  foresight,  engineer- 
ing skill  and  conservation.  .  .  . 
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Science  in  the  News 


Climate  Changes  Environment 

Los  Angeles  Times,  March  17 — Southern  Cali- 
fornia's climate  may  be  changing  because  the 
oceans  are  gradually  rising  in  temperature,  stor- 
ing up  heat  from  the  sun  which  they  will  release 
years  hence. 

These  are  the  sort  of  thoughts  that  flash 
through  the  mind  of  Dr.  Carl  Gustaf  Rossby,  visit- 
ing professor  on  the  meteorology  at  UCLA  and 
one  of  the  world's  authorities  on  the  subject. 

"It  would  be  unnatural  if  the  ocean-atmosphere 
system  wouldn't  oscillate  in  its  thermal  (heat) 
structure,"  he  mused  over  a  pipe  at  a  news  confer- 
ence yesterday. 

He  said  this  fluctuation  in  climate  is  particu- 
larly noticeable  in  the  Arctic  areas  and  has  con- 
siderable geopolitical  significance. 

The  Arctic  coast  of  Siberia  and  Northern  Eu- 
rope has  warmed  up  considerably  in  the  last  30 
years,  permitting  much  more  sea  travel  there  than 
formerly,  he  said. 

.  .  .  The  scientist,  who  developed  a  mathemati- 
cal equation  to  be  used  in  weather  forecasting 
based  on  the  Rossby  waves  and  who  named  the  jet 
streams  that  dart  swiftly  through  the  atmosphere, 
foresaw  the  possibility  of  using  the  streams  as 
sky  highways  to  speed  along  aircraft.  However, 
he  insisted  on  looking  at  his  idea  consevatively. 

Locations  of  the  streams  change  somewhat  in 
the  atmosphere,  so  some  method  would  have  to  be 
developed  to  keep  track  of  them.  Dr.  Rossby  said, 
"They  wiggle." 

.  .  .  The  man  who  did  more  than  any  other  to 
forecast  weather  for  Allied  forces  during  World 
War  II  said  electronic  computers  are  helping  in 
forecasting  in  Stockholm. 

They  can  forecast  air  movements  72  hours 
ahead  with  the  same  accuracy  skilled  forecasters 
have  for  48-hour  forecasts,  he  said. 


One  Man  Controls  Operation 

Link-Belt  News,  January,  1957 — The  plant  out- 
put of  metallurgical  coal  from  run-of-mine  has 
been  increased  25  per  cent  at  a  new  coal  prepara- 
tion plant  of  Joanne  Coal  Company  at  Rachel,  W. 
Va.,  about  12  miles  west  of  Fairmont. 

In  this  completely  automatic  operation,  350 
tons  of  coal  are  washed  each  hour,  24  hours  a  day, 
and  dried,  screened  and  blended  as  required  to 
produce  desired  grades  of  both  metallurgical  and 
steam  coal.  One  man  controls  the  operation  of 
the  entire  preparation  plant  by  push  button  from  a 
central  control  panel. 

.  .  .  Early  in  1954  the  problem  was  recognized 
that  ever  increasing  needs  for  better  marketable 
coal  necessitated  a  modernization  program  that 
would  provide  Sharon  Steel  Corp.,  of  which  Joanne 
Coal  is  a  subsidiary,  with  a  large  portion  of  its 
coking  coal. 


Importance  Recognized 

University  of  California,  San  Francisco,  Janu- 
ary 29. — Soviet  scientists  receive  high-quality 
training,  enjoy  high  pay  and  great  prestige,  and 
apparently  are  allowed  to  pursue  their  chosen  re- 
search interests  freely,  three  University  of  Cali- 
fornia faculty  members  reported  here  recently. 

The  three  scientists,  all  of  whom  visited  the 
Soviet  Union  last  year,  spoke  at  a  meeting  spon- 
sored jointly  by  the  San  Francisco  division  of  the 
University's  Academy  of  Sciences.  They  are  Dr. 
Karl  F.  Meyer,  director  emeritus  of  the  Hooper 
Foundation  at  the  U.  C.  Medical  Center  here;  Dr. 
Arthur  Kip,  professor  of  physics  on  the  Berkeley 
campus;  and  Dr.  Owen  Chamberlain,  associate 
professor  of  physics  at  Berkeley. 
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Russian  medical  and  scientific  education,  Dr. 
Meyer  said,  is  of  a  type  that  develops  the  capacities 
of  the  able  students;  mediocre  minds  are  weeded 
out  rapidly. 

Dr.  Kip  reported  the  Soviet  physicists  were 
cordial  and  that  they  pay  such  close  attention  to 
Western  science  that  each  copy  of  The  Physical 
Review,  the  leading  American  journal  of  physics, 
is  reprinted  in  thousands  of  copies.  "We  are  be- 
ginning to  make  translations  of  their  journals," 
he  added. 

Dr.  Chamberlain  observed  of  Soviet  education 
generally:  "The  further  you  get  away  from  the 
subjects  that  involve  political  ideology,  the  better 
their  schooling."  Hence,  he  explained,  Soviet  stu- 
dents in  the  sciences  receive  better  training  than 
those  in  other  fields. 


plate-making  methods,  photocomposition  tech- 
niques and  other  special  procedures  give  emphasis 
to  the  approaching  period  of  the  widespread  use 
of    electrophotographic    equipment,"    said    the 

scientist.  .  .  . 


Now  Electronic  Photography 

New  York  Mirror,  May  2. — Scientists  seeking 
to  simplify  the  photographic  process  have  gone 
from  a  new  single  solution  method  for  processing 
films  to  the  prediction  that  photographs  will  soon 
be  made  without  wet  chemicals  and  in  a  fraction 
of  a  second. 

.  .  .  Harry  S.  Keelan,  research  associate  in 
Boston  University's  Physical  Research  Labora- 
tories, stated  that  he  has  a  solution  which  develops 
and  fixes  films  in  a  single  step. 

.  .  .  The  single-solution  principle  can  be  applied 
to  film  and  to  photographic  printing  papers  with 
a  change  in  the  formula.  The  dry  chemicals  can  be 
stored  indefinitely. 

.  .  .  Meyer  L.  Sugarman,  Jr.,  director  of  elec- 
trophotographic research  for  the  American  Photo- 
graphic Equipment  Co.  of  Chicago,  described  be- 
iore  the  Society  of  Photographic  Scientists  and 
Engineers,  his  experiments  in  "Electronic  Pho- 
tography." 

In  describing  electronic  systems  of  producing 
still  pictures,  Sugarman  said  "these  systems  em- 
ploy some  of  the  basic  principles  of  commercial 
television,  but  produce  a  stationary  and  perma- 
nent image  which  further  may  be  used  in  many  of 
the  familiar  methods  of  photographic  science  and 
the  graphic  arts." 

"Current  research  and  development  of  high- 
speed dry  process  cameras,  offset  and  letterpress 


Effective  and  Controlable 

Scientific  American,  May  1957 — Advertise- 
ment of  "Hoffman  Semiconductors — Powering  un- 
manned weather  stations  with  sunlight  is  just  one 
of  many  practical  uses  for  Hoffman  Solar  Energy 
Converter  Panels.  Blanketing  the  Converter  Panel 
surface  are  rows  of  Holiman-made  Solar  Cells, 
which  convert  sunlight  into  electricity  to  charge 
batteries  and  operate  equipment.  On  sun-tracking 
models,  the  panel  automatically  'follows'  the  sun 
across  the  sky,  assures  maximum  conversion  effi- 
ciency through  the  daylight  hours.  Hoffman  Solar 
Cells  may  be  used  singly,  in  multiple  units  or  in 
converter  panels  to  power  unmanned  radio  relay 
stations,  pipeline  transmitters,  railroad  signalling 
apparatus,  navigation  aids,  and  all  types  of  tran- 
sistorized radio,  TV,  telephone,  telegraph,  and 
telemeter  equipment.  .  .  ." 


Revolution — 'Thimble'  Size 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  Feb.  5  (AP) — Use  of  in- 
credibly tiny  "cryotrons"  is  place  of  tubes  and 
transistors  in  new  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology computer  research  was  announced  by  that 
institution  today  as  a  major  contribution  to  a  "rev- 
olution" in  electronics. 

A  hundred  cryotrons  can  fit  into  a  thimble. 

The  word  "revolution"  was  used  by  Research 
Engineer  Dudley  A.  Buck,  29.  He  says  experi- 
ments in  a  three-year  research  in  which  he  worked 
with  MIT's  Lincoln  Laboratory  point  to  "a  large- 
scale  digital  computer  that  can  be  made  to  occupy 
one  cubic  foot."  Today's  digital  computers  fill 
whole  rooms. 

Cryotrons  are  little  coils  of  hair-thin  wire  wrap- 
ped around  a  piece  of  straight  wire.  The  metal  in 
the  straight  wire,  when  held  under  low  refrigera- 
tion, allows  an  electric  current  to  flow  through  it 
without  any  resistance.   But  the  little  coil  produces 
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a  magnetic  field  which  can  control  that  flow — 
shutting  the  current  off  or  turning  it  on. 

Great  families  of  these  little  control  switches, 
hooked  up  together,  provide  just  the  switching  cir- 
cuits needed  in  many  computers. 

The  electrical  phenomenon  of  "superconduc- 
tivity" in  some  metals  under  refrigeration  was  dis- 
covered nearly  50  years  ago  but  is  still  not  fully 
understood.  MIT  says  this  is  the  first  useful  ap- 
plication ever  made  of  superconductivity.  Liqui- 
fied helium  holds  the  cryotrons  at  a  temperature 
about  420  degrees  below  zero. 


Profits  Before  Prevention 

Los  Angeles  Mirror,  March  5. — Smog  contains 
"cancer  bullets"  aimed  directly  at  the  body's  sus- 
ceptible parts,  a  Southern  California  scientist  said 
today. 

In  a  report  prepared  for  delivery  before  the  In- 
stitute for  Cellular  Research  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  Dr.  Paul  Kotin  said:  "Irritants  in  the 
atmosphere  puncture  the  body's  built-in,  bullet- 
proof vest  against  lung  cancer.  They  do  this  by 
causing  the  top  layers  of  the  membrane  lining  of 
the  lungs  to  peel  off,  exposing  the  bottom  layer 
where  cancers  start." 


Dr.  Kotin  explained  that  the  respiratory  tract 
and  lungs  normally  can  expel  cancer-causing 
agents  in  the  air.  Air  pollutants,  such  as  those 
found  in  smog,  however,  interfere  with  this  natural 
resistance  and  modify  the  lung  lining  so  that  the 
cancer  producers  are  able  to  settle  in  the  lungs. 

"Both  synthetic  and  natural  smog  appear  able 
to  cause  the  peeling  away  of  the  outer  lining  of 
the  bronchial  tubes  in  experimental  animals,"  the 
Southern  California  research  pathologist  said. 

.  .  .  Small  bronchial  tubes  from  animals,  when 
placed  outside  on  a  smoggy  day  in  Los  Angeles, 
have  deteriorated  in  this  way,  he  added. 

Autopsies  made  on  more  than  100  humans  in 
the  Los  Angeles  area  have  shown  a  similar  re- 
sponse on  the  part  of  lung  linings  to  smog,  Dr. 
Kotin  declared. 

"Although  carcinogens  (cancer-causing  agents) 
have  been  present  in  the  air  for  centuries,  it  is 
only  within  the  last  50  years  that  they  have  become 
important  factors  in  lung  cancer,"  he  said. 

Dr.  Kotin  said  that  research  so  far  has  not 
turned  up  any  convincing  evidence  that  tobacco 
possesses  the  necessary  qualifications  for  promot- 
ing lung  cancer. 

"Excessive  smoking  appears  to  play  only  a 
secondary  role  in  the  increase  in  lung  cancer  rates," 
he  said. 


THERE  OUGHT  TO  BE  A  LAW 


Dear   Senator: 

I  notice  where  Mr.  Nasser  in  Egypt  is 
telling  everybody  where  they  can  get  off  at 
since  the  United  States  gave  him  back  the 
Suez  Canal  after  the  French  and  British  took 
it  back  from  him  after  he  took  it  away  from 
them.  Well,  I  guess  the  Suez  Canal  should 
belong  to  Egypt  since  it  runs  through  Egypt, 
and  the  Egyptians  should  have  some  say 
about  how  it  is  run,  like  we  want  all  the  say 
about  how  the  Panama  Canal  is  run.  But  this 
is  what  bothers  me:  If  Egypt  is  entitled  to 
the  Suez  Canal  because  it  runs  through  Egypt, 
then  it  seems  to  me  Panama  is  entitled  to  the 
Panama  Canal  which  runs  through  Panama. 

Of  course,  we  can't  let  Panama  have  our 
canal.  After  all,  we  paid  for  it.  Besides, 
if  Panama  had  it,  they  might  let  the  wrong 
ships  go  through  it.    So  here  is  what  I  want 


you  to  do:  You  pass  a  law  giving  both  the 
Suez  Canal  and  the  Panama  Canal  to  the 
United  Nations.  Then  no  little  banana  or 
cotton  dictator  can  get  obnoxious  about  how 
they  are  used,  and  I  don't  think  they  will  try 
taking  the  canals  away  from  the  United 
Nations.  If  both  canals  belong  to  the  U.N., 
then  we  can  run  them  to  suit  ourselves,  be- 
cause the  United  Nations  always  does  what 
we  want  them  to. 

Sincerely  Yours, 

BEETLE  BRAYNE. 
P.S.:  I  have  just  thought  of  another  good 
reason  for  passing  the  law  which  I  mentioned. 
The  U.N.  is  costing  Uncle  Sam  a  lot  of  money 
the  way  it  is.  If  they  had  the  canals  and  col- 
lected the  tolls  for  the  use  of  them,  then  the 
United  Nations  could  pay  it  own  expenses  and 
not  have  to  charge  them  to  us  taxpayers. 
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SCIENTIFIC  ACTION  IS  URGENT 


Mr.  I.  F.  Stone  in  printing  the  full  text  of  the 
German  Atomic  Scientist's  declaration  says:  'Be- 
cause no  paper  in  this  country  so  far  as  we  know, 
not  even  the  New  York  Times,  has  published  the 
text  of  the  historic  declaration  made  by  Germany's 
leading  atomic  scientists,  we  obtained  the  text  from 
the  Suddeutsche  Zeitung  of  April  13-14.' 

''The  plan  for  the  atomic  arming  of  the  Bunde- 
swehr  fill  the  undersigned  atomic  scientists  with 
deep  sorrow.  Some  of  them  indicated  their  mis- 
givings several  months  ago  to  the  responsible  min- 
ister. Now  the  question  is  being  generally  debated. 
The  undersigned  therefore  feel  themselves  obliged 
to  call  attention  publicly  to  certain  facts  the  experts 
know  but  of  which  the  public  does  not  yet  seem 
sufficiently  informed: 

"1.  Tactical  atomic  weapons  have  the  same 
destructive  power  as  normal  atomic  bombs.  They 
are  described  as  tactical  in  order  to  express  the 
idea  that  they  are  used  not  only  against  human 
settlements  but  against  ground  troops.  Every  single 
tactical  atom  bomb  or  shell  has  an  effect  similar 
to  that  of  the  first  atom  bomb,  which  destroyed 
Hiroshima.  Because  the  tactical  atom  bombs  are 
available  today  in  great  numbers,  their  total  de- 
structive el  feet  would  be  much  greater.  These 
bombs  are  called  'small'  only  in  comparison  with 
the  "strategic'  bombs  developed  since,  above  all 
the  hydrogen  bomb. 

"2.  No  physical  limits  are  known  to  the  possi- 
bility of  increasing  the  destructive  effects  of  the 
strategic  atomic  weapons.  Today  one  tactical  atom 
bomb  can  destroy  a  small  city.  But  one  hydrogen 
bomb  can  render  a  region  as  big  as  the  Ruhr  un- 
inhabitable for  some  time.  Through  the  diffusion 
of  radio-activity,  one  could  today  with  hydrogen 
bombs  in  all  likelihood  destroy  the  population  of 
the  West  German  Republic.  We  know  no  possible 
technique  for  protecting  larges  masses  of  popula- 
tion from  this  peril. 

"We  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  draw  political 
conclusions  from  these  facts.  Some  will  try  to 
deny  us  the  right  to  do  so,  since  we  are  not  engaged 
in  politics.    But  our  profession,  which  is  devoted 


to  pure  science  and  its  development  and  through 
which  we  influence  many  younger  men,  imposes 
on  us  responsibility  for  the  possible  consequences. 
On  this  account  these  are  political  questions  on 
which  we  cannot  keep  silent. 

"We  recognize  that  the  Western  world  today 
is  defending  freedom  against  Communism.  We  do 
not  deny  that  mutual  fear  of  hydrogen  bombs 
makes  a  vital  contribution  to  the  preservation  of 
peace  in  the  world  and  of  freedom  in  part  of  it. 
We  believe,  however,  that  reliance  for  long  on  this 
way  of  securing  peace  and  freedom  is  treacherous 
( unzuverlassig)  and  we  believe  the  peril,  in  case 
it  fails,  is  deadly. 

*'We  feel  no  competence  to  make  concrete  pro- 
posals for  the  political  consideration  of  the  great 
powers.  We  believe,  however,  that  a  small  country 
like  West  German  Republic  best  protects  itself  and 
promotes  world  peace  if  it  expressly  and  freely 
renounces  possession  of  atomic  weapons  of  every 
kind.  In  any  event  none  of  the  undersigned  are 
ready  to  take  part  in  any  way  in  the  manufacture, 
testing  or  use  of  atomic  weapons. 

"At  the  same  time  we  emphasive  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  advance  the  peaceful  appli- 
cation of  atomic  energy  by  all  means  and  we  will 
cooperate  in  this  task  as  heretofore." 

(Signed) :   Professors   Fritz   Bopp,  Max   Born, 
Rudolph    Fleischmann,    Walter    Gerlach, 
Otto  Hahn,  Otto   Haxel,  Werner  Heisen- 
berg,  Hans  Kopfermann,  Max  Von  Laue, 
Heinz     Maier-Leibnitz,     Josef     Mattauch, 
Friedrich-Adolph  Paneth,  Wolfgang  Paul, 
Wolfgang  Riezler,  Fritz  Strassmann,  Wil- 
helm  Walcher,  Carl  Friedrich  von  Weiz- 
sacker  and  Karl  Wirlz. 
Technocracy  has  contended  since  its  inception 
that  the  time  would  arrive  when  the  scientists  would 
be  compelled  by  events  to  accept  the  social  respon- 
sibility of  the  use  of  their  knowledge  and  ability. 
When  will  our  American  and  Canadian  scien- 
tists show  that  they  have  the  same  intelligence  and 
courage? 


Taxes  March  On!  Average  $4,500-a-year 
working  man  must  put  about  2^  hours  of  his 
eight-hour  day  for  his  total  taxes,  according  to  Tax 
Foundation  Inc.  The  disparity  between  America's 
capacity  to  consume  and  the  ability  of  our  tech- 
nology   to   produce    an    abundance    of   goods    and 


services  has  now  reached  a  limit  of  social  toler- 
ance. As  the  result  of  an  ever  increasing  tax  rate, 
numerous  other  deductions,  and  the  increases  in 
the  cost  of  living,  the  American  worker's  take-home 
pay  has  almost  dwindled  to  the  point  where  he 
can't  afford  to  work. 
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Let  Science  Do  It 

Point  Arena,  Calif.,  April  23  (AP)—  The 
cable  ship  Basil  0.  Lenoir  today  began  laying  a 
submarine  telephone  cable  to  Hawaii. 

The  2,400-mile  36-circuit  cable  will  provide 
interference-free  facilities  from  Hawaii  to  the 
mainland,  supplementing  the  present  14  radio 
circuits. 


Employment  Figures  Deceiving 

Current  Population  Reports  of  the  Labor  Force. 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census,  Feb.,  1957 — Approxi- 
mately 11  l/o  million  persons,  or  about  15  per  cent 
of  those  with  work  experience  in  1955,  had  more 
than  one  job  during  the  year,  according  to  the  re- 
sults of  a  special  Bureau  of  Census  study.  About 
3  million,  or  1/4  of  these,  held  two  jobs  or  more 
at  the  same  time,  at  least  part  of  the  year.  .  .  .  The 
same  bulletin  of  April  1957  giving  1956  figures: 
An  estimated  3.7  million  persons — or  5l/o  per 
cent  of  the  employer  total — held  more  than  one 
job  during  the  week  ending  July  14,  1956. 


Our  Future  Citizens 

New  York  Post,  Pittsburgh,  April  24  (AP)  — 
An  educator  said  today  that  America  has  been 
neglecting  its  gifted  children  for  so  long  that  it  is 
beginning  to  run  short  of  leaders. 

"Already,"  said  William  M.  Cruickshank  of 
Syracuse  University,  "we  are  having  difficulty 
finding  good  Senators  and  Representatives. 

"We  have  a  desperate  need  for  leaders,  not 
only  in  politics  and  the  military,  but  leaders  in 
the  laboratory,  in  literature,  in  all  fields. 

"We  have  put  so  much  emphasis  on  'normal- 
ity' that  we  are  beginning  to  feel  the  results.  At 
this  point  it's  almost  a  matter  of  put  up  or  shut  up." 


For  the  Birds 

Progressive  Farmer,  April,  1957  —  Unless 
chickens  raised  for  laying  flock  replacements  are 
reduced  8  per  cent,  egg  prices  next  fall  and  winter 
are  likely  to  be  lower  than  prices  a  year  earlier. 
The  turkey  crop  this  year  may  be  84,000,000 
birds,  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  over  last  year. 
If  this  holds  true,  then  prices  may  be  a  great  deal 
lower  than  1956.  .  .  .  These  predictions  come  from 
the  Poultry  Survey  Committee,  a  newly  formed 
national  group  of  college  economists. 

Of  course,  these  warnings  by  the  Price  System's 
necromancers  (the  economists)  are  for  farmers 
eyes  only,  to  the  effect  that  if  they  dont  make  food 
scarcer  the  Federal  Government  (political  branch 
of  the  Price  System)  will  have  to  step  in  and  bribe 
them  to  do  it,  one  way  or  another. 


Cartels  —  Then  Fascism 

Milwaukee  Journal,  Jan.  28. — Heavy  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States  and  West  Germany  have 
resumed  intensive  collaboration 

A  considerable  number  of  important  contracts 
have  been  signed  by  leading  companies  of  both 
countries.  Many  more  are  in  preparation.  Numer- 
ous inquiries  are  being  received  from  American 
concerns  interested  in  establishing  relations  with 
their  West  German  counterparts  for  operations  in 
Europe,  Asia  and  South  America. 

.  .  .  The  rate  of  growth  of  the  West  German 
machine  construction  industry  is  unparalelled  in 
Europe.  This  fact  induced  large  American  indus- 
trial concerns  to  come  to  Germany  in  search  of 
equipment  for  their  foreign  contracts. 

Another  basic  economic  reason  for  the  collabo- 
ration was  the  realization  of  American  companies 
doing  business  in  other  western  European  coun- 
tries that  German  manufacturers  were  the  most 
aggressive  in  carrying  out  market  research,  de- 
signing new  equipment  and  forcing  the  pace  of 
production  schedules. 
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United  States  foreign  manufaeturing  total  $55 
billion  in  1956.  Of  this  total  $39  billion  was  manu- 
factured in  foreign  countries,  and  $16  billion 
was  exported  from  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  Mar  1st  issue  of  the  Investor  Reader's  of  New 
York. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  world-wide 
sales  for  the  first  three  months  of  1957  for  the  Col- 
gate-Palmolive Co.  totalled  $128,411,000  com- 
pared with  $123,780,000  in  1956.  Of  this 
$70,624,000  was  in  domestic  sales,  compared  with 
$74,154,000  in  1956,  the  Advertising  Age  reports 
in  the  April  29  issue.  Exports  sales  climbed  from 
$49,626,000  in  1950  to  $57,787,000  in  1957. 


Haves  and  Have-Not 

Oil  and  Gas  Journal,  Dec.  31,  1956.— The  fol- 
lowing are  pertinent  figures  of  oil  production  for 
1956: 

Iran — 73  wells  delivered  a  daily  average  pro- 
duction of  576,029  (of  which  23  of  the  wells  pro- 
duced 403,444  barrels  per  day).  Average  produc- 
tion per  well  per  day  is  7,900  barrels. 

Kuwait — 200  wells  delivered  a  daily  average 
production  of  1,169,822.  A  daily  average  of 
5,800  barrels  per  well  per  day. 

Saudi  Arabia — 157  wells  delivered  a  daily 
average  of  production  of  1,047,066  barrels. 
A  daily  average  of  7,000  barrels  per  well  per  day. 

Venezuela — 9,500  wells  delivered  a  daily  aver- 
age of  production  of  2,481,757  barrels  per  day. 
A  daily  average  of  261  barrels  per  well  per  day. 
U.S. A/ — Approximately    13    barrels    per    well 
per  day. 


The  Sun  Sets 

Wall  Street  Journal,  March  28. — One  of  the 
greatest  migratory  flights  in  British  experience 
is  now  under  way.  Ever  since  the  Suez  fiasco 
Britons  have  been  lining  up  to  arrange  passage  for 
foreign  countries,  especially  to  Canada,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 

Writes  Angus  Maude,  a  British  Conservative 
member  of  Parliament,  in  "The  Spectator":  "If 
weekly  totals  of  applicants  were  to  continue  on 
anything  like  the  recent  scale,  probably  between 


500,000  and  a  million  people  would  emigrate  tlii> 
year."  Mr.  Maude  believes  that  movement  on  this 
scale  would  probably  be  impossible.  But  he  ex- 
presses concern  at  the  prospect  that  Britain  may 
lose  to  the  overseas  lands  of  the  Commonwealth 
some  200,000  of  its  fittest,  most  energetic  younger 
citizens. 

A  recent  Reuters  dispatch  offers  further  con- 
firmation of  the  scale  of  the  present  migration: 
"Every  available  berth  in  11  liners  sailing  from 
London  and  Southampton  has  been  booked  by  the 
Australian  government  for  British  emigrants.  .  .  . 
The  Canadian  and  New  Zealand  governments  are 
also  finding  it  difficult  to  get  enough  berths  for 
the  thousands  of  Britons  wanting  to  emigrate." 

Of  course  there  are  many  reasons  that  may 
impel  Britons  to  emigrate.  The  present  rush  for 
the  exits  was  touched  off  by  the  Suez  crisis  and 
may  well  reflect  a  psychology  of  hurt  national 
pride  and  of  anxiety  for  the  future  economic  pros- 
pects of  a  country  unable  to  prevent  a  dictator  in 
Egypt  and  his  sympathizers  in  Syria  from  cutting 
off  Britain's  vital  oil  supply  at  their  pleasure.  .  .  . 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Technocracy  in  1946 
that  the  British  Isles  no  longer  had  the  resources 
to  maintain  more  than  15  to  20  million  people. 
And  it  then  could  provide  a  high  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  that  number  only  if  it  were  socially  organ- 
ized under  a  technological  control. 


On  Page  8  appears  the  reprint  of  an  article 
on  facism  in  Portugal,  which  presents  a  far  dif- 
ferent view  of  life  in  that  country  than  the  view 
prevailing  in  the  United  States — as  a  product  of 
State  Department  'information'  and  the  controlled 
propaganda  of  the  movies,  newspapers,  magazines, 
radio,  and  television.  While  this  condition  is  also 
typical  of  Roman  Catholic  fascism  in  other  parts 
of  the  world — Latin  America,  Mediterranean  Eu- 
rope, southeast  Asia — it  is  probably  a  little  worse 
in  Portugal  than  on  the  average,  for  Roman  Cath- 
olicism has  a  stronger  hold  on  Portugal  than  on 
any  other  country.  It  is  on  a  par  with  the  Moham- 
medan fascism  which  extends  from  Spanish  Mo- 
rocco to  New  Guinea  and  the  Philippines  and  with 
the  recent  Lamaistic  fascism  of  Tibet.  Incidentally, 
these  fascist  realms  are  all  charming,  picturesque 
places  to  Lowell  Thomas  and  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Magazine,  and  they  are  all  freedom-loving 
democracies  insofar  as  the  State  Department  is 
concerned. 
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FACTS    IN    BRIEF 


Showing  the  Way.  The  Soviet  Union  now  has 
153,000  public  health  institutions  and  more  doc- 
tors than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  The  Rus- 
sians receive  free  medical  and  hospital  care  plus 
periodical  medical  examinations.  It  makes  one 
think  that  instead  of  spending  most  of  our  time 
tearing  down  Russia,  we  should  spend  more  time 
building  a  high  standard  of  public  health  and  liv- 
ing for  the  American  people. 


A  La  Peron.  The  present  fascist  Argentinian 
government  recently  expropriated  a  power  plant 
owned  by  American  and  Foreign  Power  Co.  With 
this  trend  in  evidence  in  many  nations  throughout 
the  world,  it  is  becoming  too  risky  and  more  diffi- 
cult for  American  interests  to  invest  abroad.  As 
the  economy  here  can't  expand  indefinitely,  it 
won't  be  long  until  the  Price  System  drowns  in  its 
own  liquidity. 


Another  Seasonal  'Recession.'  At  this  writing 
heavy  construction  contract  awards  have  declined 
21  per  cent  below  the  pace  at  this  time  last  year: 
home  starts  have  reached  the  lowest  rate  since 
1949;  the  automobile  industry  has  made  a  fur- 
ther cut  in  its  production  planning;  and  there  has 
been  an  increasing  number  of  lay-offs  and  reduc- 
tions in  the  work  week  in  many  plants  throughout 
the  country.  If  you  are  not  a  realist,  you  can  al- 
ways explain  away  any  decline  in  the  economy 
by  just  saying  "it's  seasonal  or  we're  getting  back 
to  normal." 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

Please  send  your  new  address  at  least  30 
days  before  the  date  of  the  issue  with  which  it 
is  to  take  effect.  Enclose  the  old  address  with 
the  new  address.  The  same  applies  to  expira- 
tions.   Send   correspondence  to: 

The   TECHNOCRAT 

8113  South  Vermont  Avenue 

Los  Angeles  44,  California 


The  Competitive  Spirit.  There  was  a  time 
when  business  and  finance  encouraged  and  helped 
credit  unions,  but  it  is  a  different  story  now.  The 
financial  institutions  are  complaining  that  the 
credit  unions  are  in  direct  competition  with  their 
business,  holding  17  per  cent  of  all  personal  loans. 


Forced  By  Events.  Before  World  War  II, 
British  Columbia's  lumber  industry  was  selling 
from  200  to  300  million  feet  of  Canadian  lumber 
to  China  each  year.  The  market  went  out  the  door 
when  the  'red'  Chinese  came  into  control  of  China. 
Now,  with  lumber  the  softest  spot  in  Canada's 
economy,  the  industry  is  talking  about  lifting  the 
embargo  and  selling  again  to  China. 


Machines  Aren't  Consumers.  Between  1929 
and  1955  the  volume  of  the  national  economy's 
total  production  increased  115  per  cent.  This  rapid 
growth  in  total  output,  despite  a  reduction  in  work- 
ing hours,  was  made  possible  by  increasing  pro- 
ductivity— the  rising  output  of  goods  and  services 
per  man-hour  of  work.  Output  per  man-hour  in 
creases  through  the  development  of  mass  produc- 
tion, machine  methods  and  the  growing  use  of  non- 
human  energy.  As  Technocracy  has  already  stated, 
any  distribution  of  an  abundance  of  production, 
based  upon  the  man-hours  of  human  participation 
(an  unimportant  factor  in  today's  productive  pro- 
cesses) can  lead  only  to  a  failure  of  the  distribu- 
tive mechanism  and  industrial  stagnation.  Only 
Technocracy  has  the  solution  to  this  technological 
problem. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North    America's    Only    Social    Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any 
other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  SO  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endow- 
ments and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is 
supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and  dona- 
tions of  its  own  members.  The  widespread 
membership  activities  of  Technocracy  are 
performed  voluntarily;  no  royalties,  com- 
missions or  bonuses  are  paid,  and  only  a 
small  full-time  staff  receives  subsidence  al- 
lowances. The  annual  dues  are  $9.00  which 
are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Sec- 
tion. Members  wear  the  chromium  and  Ver- 
million insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Mon- 
ad, an  ancient  generic  symbol  signifying 
balance. 
WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1918-19  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers,  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  =is  the 
Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  organiza- 
tion. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non- 
profit, non-political,  non-sectarian  member- 
ship organization.  In  1934  Howard  Scott, 
Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continen- 
tal lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  present  Continent-wide  membership 
organization.  Since  1934  Technocracy  has 
grown  steadily  without  any  spectacular 
spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until 
early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous 
'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been  re- 
born suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its  mem- 
bers, headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 
WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technoc- 
racy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to 
discuss  Technocracy's  Program  with  any  in- 
terested people  and  Continental  Head- 
quarters will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone 
of  the  location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy 
unit. 
WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  cit- 
izens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the  occu- 
pations, economic  levels,  races  and  religions 
which  make  up  this  Continent.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  politi- 
cians is  meant  those  holding  elective  office 
or  active  office  in  any  political  party.)  Doc- 
tor, lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher,  or  housewife — so  long  as 
you  are  a  patriotic  American — you  are  wel- 
come   in    Technocracy. 


The  TECHNOCRAT 


Offering  to  the  American  public  a  medium  by  which  it  can 
learn  the  facts  regarding  the  transition  period  in  which  we  are 
moving  toward   a  New  America   of  technological   abundance. 


PAMPHLETS 


Introduction    to    Technocracy 25c 

Make  Way  for  Social  Change  15c 

Man    Hours    and    Distribution 15c 

The    Energy    Certificate 15c 

Science    vs.    Chaos 10c 


Continentalism — The   Mandate 

of   Survival    15c 

The    Culture    of   Abundance 15c 

'There'll    Always    be    an    England' 10c 

'Our  Country   Right  or  Wrong' 15c 

America    Must   Show  the   Way 15c 

'The   Sellout  of  the  Ages'.   10c 
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SUBSCRIPTION  ORDER 


□      This  is   a    new   Subscription. 
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Editorial 


HANDWRITING  on  the  WALL 


ALL  IS  NOT  well  on  the  economic  front. 
The  day  when  the  Price  System  could  just 
muddle  through  and  drift  with  the  hope  that 
something  would  turn  up  to  keep  the  structure 
going  is  about  over.  When  the  decline  set  in  be- 
fore the  fifties,  it  was  possible  to  start  a  'police 
action'  in  Korea  to  give  the  economy  a  shot  in  the 
arm.  But  the  affects  of  this  limited  war  have  worn 
off,  and  there  is  a  need  for  a  new  and  more  ex- 
pensive gimmick  to  prop  up  'free  enterprise.' 

Before  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  "huck- 
sters' had  already  implemented  the  'cold  war.' 
In  this  way  it  was  possible  to  'justify'  any  spend- 
ing in  the  name  of  national  defense.  But  the 
spending  of  some  $40  billion  a  year  for  ""defense 
has  not  been  sufficient  for  maintaining  economic 
stability.  There  still  exist  many  'soft'  spots  on  the 
domestic  scene  despite  the  expense  of  the  'cold 
war'  and  the  giving  of  $62  billion  in  foreign  aid 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

According  to  the  First  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York,  "capital  expenditures  are  approximate- 
ly at  a  peak."  The  New  York  bank  notes  that  the 
continuation  of  large  expenditures  by  business  will 
be  hard  to  support  in  the  face  of  a  steady  decline 
of  new  and  unfilled  orders.  And  expansion  or 
capital  outlays  are  the  backbone  of  the  economy. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  much  of  this  expansion 
has  been  subsidized  by  the  federal  government  in 
defense  contracts  and  tax  write-offs.  National  de- 
fense has  played  an  important  role  in  pouring 
billions  of  dollars  into  new  plants  and  equipment. 
Without  defense  spending  the  bottom  of  the  econ- 
omy would  fall  out. 

But  why  continue  to  expand  when  the  economy 
cannot  sell  what  it  is  already  producing?  No  mat- 
ter what  is  done  to  reduce  inventories,  they  still 
continue  to  pile  up  at  a  high  rate.  Consumers 
credit  has  already  reached  the  point  where  it  has 


reduced  the  amount  of  current  purchasing  power. 
Most  of  the  debts  incurred  by  a  large  percentage 
of  the  American  consumers  were  undertaken  when 
their  take-home  pay  was  high.  But  with  the  steady 
decline  in  man-hours  worked,  as  the  result  of  mod- 
ernization and  new  technological  advancements, 
the  take-home  pay  has  declined  proportionately. 
And  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  and  up. 

During  the  period  of  1947-1956  factory  pro- 
duction climbed  about  50  percent,  while  the  total 
number  of  man-hours  worked  showed  relatively 
little  change  for  the  same  period.  Since  last  Octo- 
ber factory  production  workers  have  dropped  about 
500,000,  and  the  downward  trend  to  fewer  pro- 
duction workers  shows  no  signs  of  letup.  There 
are  serious  pockets  of  unemployment  or  dis- 
employment,  particularly  in  automobiles,  appli- 
ances, textiles,  and  now  in  defense  industries. 
Home  building  is  at  the  lowest  since  1949.  This 
will  result  in  a  greater  disparity  between  dispos- 
able income  and  the  gross  national  value  of  goods 
and  services. 

Who  will  buy  the  abundance  that  'plagues'  the 
economy?  That  is  the  question.  The  Price  System 
can  only  operate  in  an  economy  of  scarcity  and 
high  commodity  evaluation,  not  abundance.  It  can 
only  keep  prices  high;  dump,  store,  and  destroy 
our  surpluses;  create  obsolescence  and  waste;  and 
spend  our  meager  incomes  for  destructive  pur- 
poses; but,  let  us  repeat,  it  cannot  distribute  our 
technological  abundance. 

The  handwriting  is  on  the  wall.  Our  technologi- 
cal capacity  to  produce  an  abundance  of  goods  and 
services  decrees  a  new  method  of  distribution.  This 
is  our  most  important  opportunity.  Technocracy 
presents  the  design  for  the  distribution  of  an 
aboundance  to  every  North  American.  Are  we 
ready  or  are  we  going  to  drown  in  our  abundances? 
The  answer  is  up  to  you! 
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SANCTITY  of  the  INDIVIDUAL 


In  a  society  where  there  is  neither  reward  nor  punishment  for  individuals,  as 
now  exists  in  the  present  judicial  systems,  there  will  be  no  incentive  for  one  to 
violate  the  sanctity  of  another.  Technocarcy,  as  a  form  of  social  control,  would 
do  more  for  the  individual  than  any  other  system,  past,  present,  or  contemplated, 
and  it  would  permit  him  the  greatest  freedom  of  expression. 


WHAT  ARE  the  privileges  and  duties  of  an 
individual  in  a  society?  That  is  a  question 
which  has  challenged  the  philosophers  and 
moralists  throughout  human  history.  And,  even 
today,  Western  propagandists  fondly  philosophize 
about  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  individual.  But 
no  satisfactory  answer  has  come  from  these 
sources. 

The  proper  relationships  of  the  individuals 
within  the  society  has  generally  been  treated 
philosophically;  and  it  usually  turns  out  that  the 
principal  consideration  is  given  to  one's  racial, 
religious,  and  geographical  background  and  to 
one's  family's  established  position  in  the  society. 
Only  secondarily  has  junctional  capability  been 
regarded  as  significant.  All  organized  societies  of 
the  past  recognized  distinctions  between  the  no- 
bility and  the  vulgate  and  between  the  freemen 
and  the  slaves.  Seldom  did  the  philosophies  con- 
cerned with  human  values  transcend  these  class 
distinctions.  Even  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  great 
American  democrat,  owned  and  worked  slaves 
while  he  spoke  and  wrote  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence; and,  being  of  the  aristocracy,  he  noted 
no  discrepancy  between  owning  10,000  acres  of 
land  himself  and  advocating  a  limit  of  50  acres 
for  the  common  man. 

In  modern  America,  where  the  old  class  dis- 
tinctions are  no  longer  officially  recognized,  they 
are  simulated  by  different  levels  of  economic  status 
and  by  family  backgrounds  (provided  the  two  go 
together).  One  can  be  an  ex-king  in  America,  and. 
if  he  is  a  pauper,  he  is  treated  as  a  bum.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  can  be  an  ex-bum,  but  if  he  is  a 
millionaire,  he  is  accorded  public  salutations  by 
the  mayors  of  our  cities  and  allowed  special  moral 
dispensations.  If  one  has  both  title  and  money,  he 
is  doubly  privileged.  If  one  has  neither  money 
nor  title,  he  or  she  is  a  patsy  for  all  kinds  of 
social  mishandling. 


Because  of  the  historical  record  and  the  pre- 
vailing circumstances,  it  is  of  major  concern  to 
people  who  inquire  into  a  proposed  change  in  the 
social  order  to  ask  about  the  position  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  new  system.  Will  one  be  regimented 
into  some  fixed  pattern,  as  in  the  army,  a  prison 
camp,  or -a  religious  order?  How  much  will  one 
be  bossed  around  and  how  much  free  time  will  one 
have  to  choose  his  own  activity?  And,  of  course, 
the  inquirer  will  want  to  know  about  the  extent  of 
one's  purchasing  power  in  the  new  order;  for,  it 
is  recognized  that  purchasing  power  is,  in  practice, 
closely  related  to  one's  dignity  in  the  society  and 
to  one's  enjoyment  of  freedom  and  the  good  life. 

View   of   Social   Technologist 

The  social  technologist,  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  society,  does  not  view  the  individual  in 
the  same  light  (or  shadow)  as  does  the  moralist 
and  the  philosopher.  He  views  the  human  being  as 
a  mechanism — a  lesser  mechanism  within  a  larger 
mechanism,  the  society.  The  moralist  may  recoil 
in  mock  horror  at  such  a  viewpoint  (mainly  as  a 
coverup  for  the  inadequacies  of  his  own  view- 
point). But  the  technologist  does  not  allow  him- 
self to  be  bothered  with  the  fluffy  folderol  of  the 
moralist;  he  proceeds  directly  to  the  problem  of 
function  and  of  mechanistic  harmony  in  the  sys- 
tem. It  does  not  bother  him  to  be  called  a  "ma- 
terailst,'  for  it  is  with  material  things  that  he 
deals.  And,  to  him,  the  human  being  is  a  material 
thing.  If  the  human  is  anything  else,  it  has  never 
been  demonstrated  to  his  satisfaction.  The  tech- 
nologist can  account  for  all  facets  of  human  struc- 
ture, activity,  thinking,  and  emotions  in  terms  of 
the  natural  laws  with  which  he  works.  Further,  he 
would  no  more  think  of  abusing  a  human  being 
than  he  would  think  of  abusing  any  other  mechani- 
cal device. 
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All  social  orders  of  the  past  and  present  have 
been  and  are  tyrannies,  some  more  so  than  others. 
Their  organization  and  operation  have  always  in- 
volved special  rewards  and  punishments  (whether 
deserved  or  undeserved)  administered  by  person- 
ages in  positions  of  authority,  with  the  result  that 
most  of  the  people  get  pushed  around  by  a  few. 
The  tyrants  of  the  past  exercised  their  authority 
over  their  subjects  both  by  formula  and  arbitrari- 
ness, and  the  decisions  of  the  tyrants  were  executed 
by  their  bullies  in  the  military  formations,  the 
police  forces,  the  religious  orders,  and  the  work 
gangs.  A  few  people  at  the  top  have  always  lived 
well  while  the  many  at  the  bottom  lived  poorly 
(but  not  for  very  long,  since  they  usually  died 
early  in  life).  The  moralists,  with  only  a  few 
renegade  dissenters,  have  always  sanctified  the 
prevailing  state  of  affairs  and  'explained'  to  the 
suffering  victims  the  'justice  and  necessity'  of  the 
status  quo. 

The  historical  record  of  the  moralist  in  human 
society  does  not  entitle  him  to  the  privilege  of 
criticizing  anyone  else,  particularly  the  social  tech- 
nologist. The  latter's  record  has  been  clean  and 
highly  fruitful,  although  achieved  by  indirection. 

There  are  some  'reformers',  disgusted  with  the 
sorry  record  of  past  human  societies,  who  advocate 
the  abolition  of  all  human  organization  and  a 
"return'  to  primitive  anarchy,  presumably  with 
each  individual  living  off  the  land  as  he  sees  fit, 
and  with  only  casual  association  among  individ- 
uals. But  such  ideas  are  only  philosophical 
dreams;  certainly,  they  must  be  so  at  this  time. 
In  the  first  place,  human  beings  would  not  oper- 
ate as  anarchistic  individuals  if  left  to  their  own 
devices.  If  nothing  else,  they  would  organize  into 
iamily  groups  as  a  matter  of  biological  conse- 
quence; after  which,  anarchy  would  be  well  on 
the  way  out.  In  the  second  place,  there  are  al- 
together too  many  people  on  the  earth  at  this  time 
for  them  to  be  living  off  the  land  in  an  individual- 
istic manner.  Primitive  anarchy,  therefore,  is  a 
dead-end  philosophy. 

Some  social  dreamers  like  to  envision  almost 
ail  human  life  on  the  earth  being  destroyed,  with 
only  a  few  left  to  start  all  over  again  on  an  'Adam 
and  Eve'  basis.  Such  a  concept  would  not  be 
worth  mentioning,  except  that  it  evidently  has  a 
fascinating  appeal  to  many  people  and  has  re- 
peatedly found  expression  in  works  of  fiction. 
Hollywood,  particularly,  likes  to  toy  around  with 
the  idea. 


Whatever  the  form  or  degree  of  social  organi- 
zation of  the  future  may  be,  we  must  accept  two 
propositions  as  indisputable:  (1)  That  human 
life  shall  continue  to  thrive  on  the  earth;  and  (2) 
That  human  beings  must  be  organized  into  a 
society.  The  only  question  is,  what  kind  of  a  social 
organization  shall  it  be?  And  along  with  this 
question  shall  be  the  further  query:  What  shall  be 
the  status  of  the  individual  in  the  society? 

For  the  sake  of  perspective,  it  is  well  to  recog- 
nize that  the  individual  human  beings  constitute 
the  supreme  factor  of  the  society.  They  are  the 
vital  units;  and  it  is  of  them,  by  them,  and  for 
them  that  the  society  is  organized.  The  society 
per  se  is  an  impersonal,  unfeeling,  unthinking 
structure.  It  derives  its  personality,  its  sentiments, 
its  function,  and  its  intelligence  from  the  individ- 
uals, past  and  present,  who  comprise  the  society. 
Without  the  individuals,  the  society  would  not 
make  sense;  in  fact,  it  would  not  have  being.  Thus, 
the  individual  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  society. 
Yet,  to  a  large  extent,  the  individual  must  be  sub- 
ordinate to  the  whole.  Primarily,  the  society  must 
serve  the  individual;  secondarily,  the  individual 
must  serve  the  society. 

A  great  many  individual  tragedies  of  the  past 
have  been  derived  from  individuals  being  com- 
pelled to  serve  other  individuals. 

Evaluates   the    Demands 

The  social  technologist  views  the  individual 
primarily  as  a  consumer  of  energy  and  materials, 
which  energy  and  materials  must  be  supplied  to 
the  consumer  in  a  wide  variety  of  forms.  The 
technologist  evaluates  the  demands  of  the  consum- 
er, first,  in  terms  of  the  functional  efficiency  of 
the  things  demanded,  the -social  cost,  and  the  con- 
venience of  providing  them.  Then,  second,  he 
considers  the  matter  of  artistic  design.  The  needs, 
convenience,  and  tastes  of  the  consumers  are  the 
primary  determining  factors  insofar  as  the  end 
products  are  concerned.  However,  the  technologist 
would  reserve  the  right  to  determine  the  manner 
of  production  and  the  kind  of  materials  used  in 
the  making  of  specific  things,  particularly  where 
social  cost  is  a  significant  factor. 

The  individual  may  have  subjective  interests 
and  he  may  have  artistic  and  intellectual  talents, 
but  these  are  of  minor  concern  to  the  technologist 
when  he  views  the  social  problem  as  a  whole.   The 
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physical  facilities,  the  supplies,  and  the  energy  re- 
quired by  the  individuals  collectively  is  the  aspect 
of  human  life  that  most  interests  him.  Whether 
the  individual  paints  landscapes,  plays  golf,  strums 
the  guitar,  or  is  able  to  multiply  numbers  of  five 
digits  in  his  head  is  only  incidental,  except  perhaps 
insofar  as  these  activities  demand  special  equip- 
ment, materials,  and  energy  supplies. 

The  human  individual  should  not  be  offended 
at  being  treated  as  a  mechanical  device;  for,  from 
an  objective,  external  view,  that  is  all  he  is.  And 
only  on  this  basis  can  he  be  respected  as  a  human 
being.  Let  us  consider  this  proposition  in  more 
detail. 

The  individual  requires  food;  and  the  kinds 
and  amounts  of  suitable  food  is  subject  to  variable 
individual  selection.  The  only  way  this  food  can 
be  procured  and  prepared  for  consumption  is  by 
mechanical  means.  The  formulas  known  to  the 
agriculturist,  the  food  processor,  and  the  cook  gov- 
ern the  production  and  preparation  of  food  for  the 
consumer's  table.  Certain  consumers  may  like  to 
think  that  metaphysical  processes  had  some  in- 
fluence in  arranging  for  the  food  to  be  there,  but 
they  will  do  well  not  to  depend  on  them  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  mechanical  processes. 

Similarly,  housing,  clothing,  transportation, 
communication,  and  avocational  activities  all  have 
a  physical  basis.  We  look  to  the  technician  to  pro- 
vide us  with  the  means  and  the  materials.  (There 
may  be  some  who  will  dispute  that  all  communi- 
cation must  have  a  physical  basis,  but  demon- 
strable proof  for  their  contentions  is  lacking  and 
the  explanations  they  offer  are  extremely  vague 
and  volatile.) 

Recreation,  which  may  be  considered  more 
subjective  and  intangible  than  the  other  human 
requirements,  yields  to  analysis  and  classification 
of  a  strictly  mechanical  nature.  All  that  is  needed 
to  have  fun,  whether  alone  or  in  the  companion- 
ship of  others,  can  be  supplied  by  mechanical  pro- 
cesses involving  matter  and  energy. 

Well,  you  may  ask,  how  about  character,  per- 
sonality, adoration,  emotion,  consciousness?  ,  Are 
they  not  apart  from  and  beyond  mechanical  con- 
cepts? No.  It  happens  that  these,  too,  are  all 
manifestations  of  matter  and  energy  operating  in 
a  complex  manner  within  the  human  body;  at  least, 
nothing  else  has  been  found  to  account  for  them. 
And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  these  'intangibles'  can  all 
be  altered  considerably  by  chemical  changes  with- 
in  the   physiology  of  the  body.     For   example,   a 


deficiency  of  oxygen  can  cause  one  to  lose  con- 
sciousness or  experience  hallucinations.  Additions 
or  subtractions  of  specific  harmones  can  cause 
profound  personality  changes.  However,  these 
aspect  of  the  individual,  although  highly  signifi- 
cant to  the  individual  and  of  interest  to  the  scien- 
tific student  of  behavior,  are  of  only  incidental 
moment  to  the  technologist,  whose  concern  is  sup- 
plying people  with  the  physical  means  of  living 
regardless  of  their  individualistic  characteristics. 
What  matters  to  us  is  that  the  individual  is  a 
vital  unit  ivithin  the  society;  and  the  social  tech- 
nologist regards  him  or  her  as  such.  From  the 
broad  technological  viewpoint,  there  is  little  sig- 
nificant difference  among  human  beings.  Their 
requirements  are  in  the  main  similar;  and  while 
there  may  be  specific  variations  in  personal  needs 
and  wants,  each  classification  of  these  will  find  a 
rather  uniform  demand,  which  will  be  predictable, 
lor  a  large  population.  So,  the  technologist  will 
deal  with  populations  rather  than  with  individuals 
as  such;  but,  in  doing  so,  he  will  provide  for  the 
peculiar  requirements  of  each  individual. 

A   Minimum    of   Hindrance 


Accepted  differences  in  economic  status  and 
consuming  privileges,  as  well  as  differences  in 
social  position  because  of  race,  creed,  color,  geo- 
graphy, or  family  background  may  be  'explain- 
able' by  the  philosopher,  but  they  have  no  place 
in  the  thinking  of  the  technologist.  Differences  in 
size,  metabolism,  intelligence,  health,  and  function 
may  result  in  some  differences  in  physical  needs 
and  wants;  but  such  differences  will  not  be  of  suf- 
ficient magnitude  to  induce  the  technologist  to 
specify  class  distinctions  among  human  beings.  All 
people  need  food,  clothing,  shelter,  recreation, 
education,  health  care,  transportation,  and  various 
other  things  that  the  society  provides,  and  these 
needs  are  not  identical;  however,  the  variables  are 
not  of  sufficient  degree  to  signify  different  social 
levels  in  consuming  privileges.  To  the  technolo- 
gist, for  all  practical  purposes,  all  men  are  created 
equal. 

To  the  philosopher,  the  term'*  sanctity  of  the 
individual'  has  a  vague  and  intagible  meaning,  but 
one  which  he  will  insist  is  very  important  even  if 
he  can't  define  it.  To  the  technologist,  the  term 
"sanctity  of  the  individual'  is,  as  an  ethical  philo- 
sophy, of  only  passing  concern.    To  him,  the  term 
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has  a  practical  application;  it  means  that  society 
shall  provide  the  individual  with  adequate  quanti- 
ties and  qualities  of  physical  goods  and  services; 
it  shall  provide  him  with  health  care,  education, 
and  recreational  facilities;  it  shall  relieve  him  of 
the  burdens  of  living  as  far  as  is  technologically 
possible;  it  shall  let  him  seek  self-expression  with 
a  minimum  of  hindrance,  so  long  as  this  express- 
ion does  not  interfere  with  the  welfare  of  others; 
and  it  shall  regulate  him  as  little  as  is  necessary, 
particularly  apart  from  the  essential  discipline  of 
his  function  in  the  social  mechanism. 

Our  observations  indicate  that  the  proponents 
of  the  sanctity-of-the-individual  theme,  however 
pious,  sentimental,  or  'humanitarian'  they  may  be, 
would  reject  the  high  order  of  sanctity  which  tech- 
nology would,  by  indirection,  bestow  upon  all 
individuals.  Such  philosophers,  as  it  usually 
turns  out,  tend  to  be  tyrants,  seeking  to  impose 
their  own  authority  upon  others  under  the  pretense 
of  doing  them  good.  For  example,  few  people  are 
more  tyrannical  in  attitude  and  behavior  than  a 
professional  Christian  missionary  to  some  back- 
ward area  of  the  globe. 


Eliminates   Old   Concepts 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  sanctity  of  the 
individual,  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  us  to  digress 
from  the  strictly  technological  field  for  a  moment 
and  consider  the  problem  of  conduct  among  indi- 
viduals and  between  individuals  and  the  society. 
We  refer  here  especially  to  conduct  of  a  detri- 
mental sort;  that  is,  conduct  that  would  constitute 
violation  of  the  'sanctity  of  the  individual.'  One 
thing  that  is  needed  is  a  simple  judicial  code  which 
defines  various  degrees  of  violations  against  a 
person — one  which  would  embrace  all  examples  of 
detrimental  conduct  of  one  individual  against 
another  individual,  whether  acting  alone  or  in  a 
group.  In  this  connection  we  offer  the  following 
outline  of  a  code  as  a  suggestion.  Our  code  would 
classify  all  violations  under  five  degrees  of  serious- 
ness. (This  number  is  entirely  arbitrary;  six, 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  degrees  could  be  used  instead 
of  five.) 

The  First  Degree  would  consist  of  a  violation 
against  the  sanctity  of  the  individual  causing  his 
death. 

The  Second  Degree  would  consist  of  violations 
causing  very  severe  or  disabling  injury  and  aggra- 


vated mental  shock  or  distress. 

The  Third  Degree  would  consist  of  violations 
causing  serious  injury,  severe  anguish,  or  aggra- 
vated inconvenience. 

The  Four  Degree  would  consist  of  violations 
causing  secondary  injury,  anguish,  or  inconveni- 
ence. 

The  Fifth  Degree  would  consist  of  violations 
causing  minor  injury,  anguish,  embarrassment, 
harassment,  repression,  or  inconvenience. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  degree  of  violation  is 
basically  determined  by  the  extent  of  the  effect  it 
has  on  the  victim,  by  how  much  his  individual  sanc- 
tity has  been  violated,  rather  than  by  the  nature  of 
the  causative  act.  Whether  a  specific  effect  is 
aggravated  or  mitigated  would  also  need  to  be  con- 
sidered. According  to  this  code,  the  violation 
would  be  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  victim 
of  the  violation. 

Each  of  the  above  Degrees  of  violation  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  individual  would  need  amplification 
through  precise  definition  of  the  more  common 
instances  that  come  in  each  category.  For  example, 
the  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  individual  in 
the  Third  Degree  might  be  defined  to  include 
severe  assault  and  battery,  kidnapping  and  forced 
detention,  rape,  causing  aggravated  hardship,  sub- 
jecting the  victim  to  threats  of  death  or  mutilation, 
and  major  theft  or  destruction  of  personal  prop- 
erty. 

As  for  the  person  causing  the  violation,  the 
sanctity  of  his  person  should  also  be  considered. 
He  would  need  the  protection  of  a  code  which 
specifies  different  degrees  of  blame  for  a  violation, 
depending  on  the  circumstances.  These  degrees 
could  be  given  some  other  name,  such  as  'orders,' 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  Degrees  listed  in  the 
code  of  violations.  Thus,  a  person  who  causes  an- 
other person  to  be  seriously  injured,  let  us  say  to 
the  extent  of  breaking  his  leg,  may  be  subject  to 
one  of  the  following  Orders  of  Blame: 

First  Order  —  infliction  of  the  injury  was  will- 
ful and  unprovoked. 

Second  Order  —  infliction  of  the  violation  was 
impulsive  or  provoked,  committed  under  condi- 
tions of  emotional  stress. 

Third  Order  —  infliction  of  the  violation  was 
unintentional  but  due  to  personal  neglect,  care- 
lessness, intoxication,  or  act  of  mischief. 

Fourth  Order  —  violation  was  accidental,  but 
due  in  part  at  least  to  negligence,  carelessness,  or 
mischief. 
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Fifth  Order  —  violation  was  strictly  acciden- 
tal, unavoidable,  and  unforseeable. 

In  some  such  manner,  violations  against  the 
sanctity  of  the  individual  by  other  individuals  or 
groups  might  be  defined  and  categorized  so  as  to 
lessen  the  inequities  of  past  and  present  juris- 
prudence and  avoid  much  of  the  legal  legerdemain 
and  juggling  that  now  prevails. 

Disciplinary  and  corrective  measures  could  be 
defined  with  similar  simplicity  and  precision. 

In  a  Technocratic  society,  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  fine  a  violator  or  award  'damages'  to  a 
victim.  That  legal  expediency  would  be  elimi- 
nated. The  victim  would  be  provided  every  kind 
of  care  and  restitution  of  which  the  society  is 
capable.  The  violator  would  be  restrained  in  such 
manner  as  would  most  probably  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  a  similar  future  violation.  The  old  con- 
cepts of  reward  and  compensation,  blame  and  pun- 
ishment would  not  apply.  On  the  other  hand,  indi- 
viduals involved  in  commission  of  violations,  even 
of  a  strictly  accidental  nature,  might  be  subject  to 
routine  disciplinary  measures  (such  as  temporary 
suspension  of  driver's  permit  for  vehicular  acci- 
dents) if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  impress  upon 
the  citizenry  that  'bad  luck'  in  case  of  accidents 
is  not  to  be  suffered  by  the  victims  alone.  (This 
same  principle  applies  at  present  in  the  case  of 
insurance,  where  many  people  are  called  upon  to 
pay  for  the  misfortune  of  one  (plus  administrative 
costs  and  investment  returns). 

Control    Physical    Environment 

Violations  against  the  society  by  individuals 
and  groups  would  come  under  another  code,  which 
we  shall  deal  with  only  briefly  at  this  time.  Such 
violations  could  be  strictly  defined  and  classified 
as  to  degree  and  order  along  with  specified  reme- 
dial measures.  In  the  formulation  of  such  codes, 
the  measurements  and  judgments  of  the  techno- 
logist would  predominate,  and  the  opinions  of  the 
professional  moralist  would  be  merely  acad'emic. 

We  might  anticipate  that  one  violation  against 
the  society  would  consist  of  disseminating  false  or 
unverified  information  as  fact.  If  such  a  thing 
were  outlawed  today,  almost  all  advertising,  ser- 
monizing, and  political  assertions  would  have  to 
be  deleted  from  the  media  of  mass  communications. 

At   present,   there   is   no   means   of   restricting 


malicious  gossip  and  innuendo  via  public  commu- 
nications, other  than  through  expensive  and  inade- 
quate legal  suits  after  the  fact;  and  this  means  is 
impotent  unless  falsehood  and  injury  can  be  legally 
established.  The  individual  has  no  protection 
against  the  violation  of  personal  sanctity  if  he  is 
observed  in  an  embarrassing  (or  seemingly  em- 
barrassing) situation.  Rather,  certain  publications 
and  professional  gossips  are  in  the  business  of 
snooping  for  and  disseminating  that  very  kind  of 
information;  and  they  pay  good  prices  for  'authen- 
ticated' examples  of  such,  whether  it  be  of  substan- 
tial nature  or  merely  implied  by  innuendo. 

We  would  not  suggest  that  society  seek  to 
censor  or  penalize  anyone  for  what  he  may  say  or 
imply  in  private  conversations  or  in  other  private 
communications  not  intended  for  public  dispersal. 
We  do  not  hold  with  the  current  practice,  for  exam- 
ple, whereby  the  postal  service  takes  upon  itself 
the  prerogative  of  moral  censor.  Nor  do  we  con- 
done the  practice  of  Congressional  investigating 
committees'  prying  into  conversations  at  private 
dinner  parties  and  such.  In  order  that  chronic 
liars  will  not  feel  too  frustrated,  we  might  suggest 
that  certain  locations  be  allocated,  wherein  anyone 
may  tell  all  the  'tall  stories'  he  wants  to  anyone 
who  will  listen  to  him.  (Congressmen  now  have 
that  privilege  on  the  floors  of  the  House  and 
Senate). 

In  a  society  where  there  is  neither  reward  nor 
punishment  for  individuals,  as  now  exists  in  the 
present  judicial  systems,  there  will  be  no  incen- 
tive for  one  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  another. 
Should  one  do  so,  it  most  probably  would  be  an 
accident,  an  act  of  passion,  or  a  deed  of  mischief. 
The  problem  of  preventing  accidents  can  be  met 
with  technological  means;  that  is,  with  control  of 
the  physical  environment  rather  than  through  reg- 
ulation of  the  individuals.  As  for  people  who  are 
prone  to  mischief  or  abnormal  passion,  such  ten- 
dencies can  be  detected  at  an  early  age  in  most 
individuals;  and  appropriate  measures  can  be 
taken  to  protect  other  members  of  society  from 
them.  No  doubt,  many  of  the  milder  cases  will 
need  no  more  'observation'  than  the  semi-annual 
physical  checkup;  others  will  need  specific  treat- 
ment of  a  medical  or  psychiatric  nature;  and  the 
worst  cases  probably  will  need  to  be  permanently 
isolated  in  guarded  institutions  or  areas.  Obvious- 
ly, the  social  technologist  would  not  permit  maniacs 
to  roam  loose  in  society  to  terrorize  the  people,  as 
they  are  so  frequently  allowed  to  do  today.    Nor 
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would  it  require  the  overt  commission  of  a  viola- 
tion to  require  remedial  measures  to  be  taken  in 
behalf  of  society  against  potential  offenders. 

Technocracy,  as  a  form  of  social  control, 
would  do  more  for  the  individual  than  any  other 
system,  past,  present,  or  contemplated,  and  it 
would  permit  him  the  greatest  freedom  of  express- 
ion. Technocracy  would  provide  the  individual 
with  an  abundance  of  goods  and  services.  It  would 
relieve  him  from  toil  and  long  hours  of  employ- 
ment. It  would  provide  him  with  the  maximum 
of  education  and  health  care.  And  it  would  permit 
him  abundant  free  time  to  do  things  of  his  own 
choosing.  This  would  be  a  direct  consequence  of 
the  application  of  technology  and  materialism  to 
man's  way  of  life. 

Antithesis   of   Authoritarianism 


Technology  is  the  antithesis  of  authoritarian- 
ism. Technology's  effect  is  to  free  individuals 
rather  than  regiment  them.  The  technologist 
achieves  his  glory  when  he  can  eliminate  human 
workers  from  a  job.  The  authoritarian  is  in  his 
glory  when  he  is  ordering  around  large  gangs  of 
servile  toilers.  One  of  the  'honors'  of  being  a  mili- 
tary leader  is  the  opportunity  to  command  bat- 
talions of  obedient  automatons.  An  authoritarian 
without  masses  of  people  to  bow  down  to  him  and 


obey  him  is  a  'lost  soul'  indeed.  Therefore,  the 
authoritarian  has  no  place  in  a  technological  age. 
There,  the  technologist  must  be  the  master  —  but 
a  master  of  machines,  not  of  men. 

To  those  who  voice  pious  nonsense  about  the 
sanctity  of  the  individual  and  the  dignity  of  man, 
Technocracy  presents  a  materialistic  challenge. 
Technocracy  presents  the  deed  without  a  ballyhoo 
of  words.  It  does  not  even  ask  whether  man  de- 
serves to  be  accorded  sanctity  and  dignity,  but  goes 
ahead  and  does  the  job  nevertheless. 

Man's  freedom  and  opportunity  in  today's 
technological  society  is  a  far  cry  from  the  circum- 
stances of  Medieval  Europe,  where  the  goal  of  the 
authoritarians  was  to  persuade  men  to  observe  the 
"Lord's  Truce'  —  a  period  of  three  days  each  week 
during  which  the  aristocracy  and  their  bullies 
would  refrain  from  murder,  assault,  pillage,  and 
rape,  and  the  people  could  come  out  of  hiding  to 
attend  church. 

The  future,  with  Technocracy,  shall  accord 
man  a  degree  of  sanctity,  freedom,  and  opportun- 
ity which  no  other  age  or  social  system  has  even 
approached.  To  those  who  inquire  about  the  po- 
sition of  the  individual  in  the  Technate,  Techno- 
crats can  provide  an  answer  that  would  stir  the 
envy  of  any  professional  do-gooder.  But  it  is  an 
answer  that  only  a  Technate  can  bring  to  realiza- 
tion. 

— Wilton  Ivie 


Washington  (AP) — If  you  feel  your  strength 
is  being  taxed,  you're  right  brother.  It  is.  So  is 
about  everything  else. 

Take  bread,  for  instance.  No  matter  how  you 
slice  it,  every  time  you  buy  a  loaf,  the  government 
takes  a  good-sized  bite. 

In  fact,  one  economist  estimates  there  are  some- 
where between  10,000  and  50,000  hidden  taxes  in 
a  loaf  of  bread,  depending  on  where  you  want  to 
start  counting. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  25  percent  of 
the  price  you  pay  for  a  new  car  goes  for  taxes. 
And  more  than  85  percent  of  the  taxes  you  pay  are 
hidden. 

For  170,000,000  Americans,  last  year's  tax 
bill  was  about  100  billion  dollars,  or  about  $600 
for  each  man,  woman  and  child. 


Madrid  (AP) — Spain's  economy  received  a 
$20,000,000  shot  in  the  arm  from  the  United 
States  recently. 

The  money  was  made  available  in  the  form  of 
economic  aid  under  the  defense  support  program. 
It  brought  to  $70,000,000  the  total  of  such  aid 
provided  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

The  new  grant-in-aid  was  in  answer  to  an  ap- 
peal for  $25,000,000  made  last  December.  It  was 
provided  after  scrutiny  of  Spain's  economy  by  the 
U.  S.  Embassy  and  U.  S.  Economic  Mission  to 
Spain. 

{It  appears  democracy's  major  role  today  is 
subsidizing  fascism,  communism,  and  neutrality. 
When  it  cannot  solve  its  own  domestic  problems, 
what  else  can  a  'democracy'  do?) 
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Our  Vanishing  Heritage 


Through  continuous  abuse  and  neglect  of  our  natural  resources  this  nation  has 
reached  a  critical  resource  position.  The  United  States  can  no  longer  afford  to 
ignore  this  problem  of  waning  soil  productivity  and  inefficient  use  of  physical 
resources. 


THROUGHOUT  ALL  recorded  history  most 
people  have  resisted  change.  The  great  ma- 
jority resist  change  passively.  There  is 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  population 
that  advocates  social  progress.  Some  of  those  who 
resist  social  change  have  fought  it  vehemently. 
Before  the  arrival  of  technology,  these  stubborn 
die-hards  for  laissez-faire  conditions  have  retarded 
social  and  economic  progress  for  many  centuries. 
They  are  the  ones  who  would  rather  see  all  civili- 
zation go  down  to  complete  destruction  than  yield 
one  single  point  of  their  cherished  tradition  and 
outmoded  concepts. 

Many  times  in  the  history  of  man,  natural  and 
climatic  conditions  have  forced  changes  in  his  way 
of  life.  Sometimes  it  has  been  necessary  lor  whole 
populations  to  move  to  other  lands  for  survival. 
Lven  under  adverse  conditions,  the  owners  of  the 
land  through  their  armies  would  club  the  people 
to  death  or  threaten  them  with  severe  punishment 
rather  than  let  the  people  migrate  to  a  more  favor- 
able environment.  But  there  have  been  those  inci- 
dents which  have  made  it  necessary  to  quickly 
evacuate  an  area,  as  in  the  case  of  floods,  forest 
fires,  drouths,  or  invading  insects.  Regardless  of 
the  devastation,  the  upholders  of  the  status  quo 
would  exhort,  with  all  the  eloquence  and  presuasive 
powers  they  possessed,  the  people  to  return  to  the 
area.  If  this  technique  did  not  succeed,  they  would 
use  violence.  Without  adequate  controls,  future 
calamities  to  the  people  and  the  land  became 
inevitable. 

In  contemporary  history,  there  have  been 
incidents  where  communities  have  been  forced  to 
evacuate  as  the  result  of  floods,  drouths,  fires,  and 
wind  erosion.  In  spite  of  being  forewarned  of  the 
danger,  many  people,  embedded  with  the  concept 
of   ownership,   have   stood   steadfast,   later   to   be 


rescued  or  to  perish.  There  have  been  occasions 
when  nature  has  given  no  warning,  causing  a  ca- 
tastrophe with  great  human  and  material  loss. 
Nature  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  //  we  work  in 
accord  with  nature,  it  can  be  generous;  otherwise, 
it  can  be  ruthless.  Despite  man's  concepts,  our 
natural  environment  is  a  most  determining  factor 


in  man's  social  growth. 


Sometimes  the  conditions  that  force  change  are 
slow  and  take  many  years  to  complete.  These  are 
the  changes  that  are  most  disastrous.  Usually  they 
cover  a  much  broader  area  with  a  much  larger 
population  involved  than  do  the  local  sudden  dis- 
asters. When  the  process  is  evolutionary,  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  people  resist  any  change  in 
the  status  quo  with  greater  force  (without  realizing 
that  their  reaction  to  the  changing  environment  is 
detrimental  to  their  own  well  being). 


Misuse   of   Land 

At  one  time  this  Continent  was  a  virgin  territory 
with  an  abundance  of  resources.  Through  con- 
tinuous abuse  and  neglect  of  our  natural  resources 
this  nation  has  reached  a  critical  resource  position. 
We  have  misused  the  land  and  indiscriminately  cut 
our  trees  for  the  sake  of  maximum  profit  without 
any  regard  for  conservation.  Millions  of  acres  in 
the  United  States  are  virtually  useless  for  further 
crop  production  because  of  deep  gullying,  sheet 
and  severe  wind  erosion.  Because  of  the  rate  of 
soil  wastage  by  water  erosion,  the  Middle-West  is 
fast  disappearing  as  the  grainery  of  America.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  730  million  tons  of  solid 
matter  are  discharged  annually  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  by  the  Mississippi  River  alone.  When  the 
soil  itself  is  washed  into  the  streams  and  oceans, 
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nature  can  rebuild  its  counterpart  only  after  cen- 
turies of  activity.  The  dust  bowl  is  spreading  out 
over  more  than  200  million  acres  of  farm  and 
grazing  land.  And  every  year  the  damage  to  the 
land  is  constantly  increasing  in  severity.  Control  of 
erosion  is  a  most  essential  step  in  the  direction  of 
correct  land  utilization  on  something  like  75  per- 
cent of  the  cultivated  area  of  the  nation.  The 
United  States  can  no  longer  afford  to  ignore  this 
gigantic  problem  of  waning  soil  productivity  if 
we  are  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  living. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  most  of 
the  productive  agricultural  land  has  been  devas- 
tated beyond  rehabilitation,  and  the  wastage  is 
marching  steadily  ahead  through  the  few  remain- 
ing areas  of  good  land.  The  tall  timber  in  almost 
every  area,  except  the  national  parks,  has  been  cut 
with  the  result  that  there  has  been  much  waste  and 
an  ever  increasing  deterioration  of  our  timber 
lands.  A  necessary  crop  which  requires  one  to  two 
hundred  years  to  nature  must  be  the  concern  of 
society.  But  it  is  evident  that  private  enterprise 
is  not  interested  in  forest  conservation. 

One  cannot  imagine  man  separated  from  water 
any  more  than  one  can  imagine  him  separated 
from  land.  Water  is  an  essential  part  of  his  being. 
In  primitive  settlements,  when  the  water  failed  the 
people  were  driven  from  their  homes.    Palmyra, 


once  a  city  of  possibly  more  than  150,000  people, 
vying  with  Damascus  for  the  trade  between  Egypt 
and  Babylon,  consists  today  of  a  few  ruins  in  a 
desert  landscape.  The  drying  up  of  the  oasis  at 
Palmyra  spelled  its  doom.  In  the  United  States, 
the  water  resources  have  already  reached  a  critical 
point.  While  many  areas  depend  on  ground  water 
for  their  water  supply,  the  water  table  over  large 
areas  in  the  United  States  has  been  lowered  be- 
yond the  level  of  sufficiency  by  the  stripping  of 
the  vegetation  cover  and  subjecting  the  soil  to  wind 
and,  later,  rain  erosion.  As  a  result  of  industrial 
and  population  expansion,  the  consumption  of  wa- 
ter per  day  per  capita  has  steadily  increased  at  a 
high  rate.  The  increased  tillage  of  the  land  causes 
an  increased  runoff  and  thus  less  groundv/ater. 
And  the  stress  for  more  cultivated  land  in  semi- 
arid  and  arid  areas  has  a  disastrous  effect  on 
groundwater  storage  and  consumes  other  sources 
of  water  for  irrigation  purposes.  A  serious  defici- 
ency of  water  is  the  experience  of  too  many  com- 
munities in  these  United  States.  The  protection  of 
the  present  supply  and  the  immediate  need  of  a 
future  supply  are  bringing  out  new  problems  which 
demand  a  new  approach  to  the  utilization  of  our 
water. 

The  rate  at  which  the  arable  land  of  this  coun- 
try is  being  squandered  soon  will  have  a  profound 


The  end  result  when  profits  ore  pur  before  scientific  planning.    Today,    America    has   banished    her   lost   frontier.     We   have   reached 
the  limits  of  the  lond  we  once  regarded  as  limitless.  — Photo  Courtesy  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
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effect  on  our  way  of  life  and  future  security.  As 
has  been  aptly  stated,  "Land  hunger  is  as  old  as 
the  ages."  Let  us  consider  some  of  the  changes 
that  will  be  forced  upon  this  nation  which  has  one 
of  the  highest  per  capita  consumptions  in  the  world 
of  food,  fiber,  and  wood  products.  As  the  soil  con- 
tinues to  be  depleted  and  eroded,  there  will  be  less 
and  less  arable  acreage  to  produce  the  necessities 
of  life.  And  the  problem  will  become  more  acute 
because  under  the  Price  System  nothing  has  been 
done  to  control  the  rapid  growth  in  population. 
The  health  of  the  nation  will  continue  to  suffer  as 
the  plant  food  in  the  soil  becomes  lower  in  quality. 
The  vast  quantity  of  our  soil  wasted  every  year 
contains  over  92  million  tons  of  the  five  principal 
elements  of  plant  food  (phosphorus,  potassium, 
nitrogen,  calcium,  and  magnesium).  Erosion  re- 
moves from  our  fields  and  pastures  every  year 
available  and  potential  plant  food  amounting  to 
about  sixty  times  the  available  plant  food  returned 
to  the  soil  in  various  forms  of  commercial  ferti- 
lizers. Furthermore,  erosion  removes  not  only  the 
plant  food  itself  but  actually  the  entire  body  of 
the  soil.  As  stated  before,  it  takes  hundreds  of 
years  for  nature  to  rebuild  its  counterpart.  When 
once  started  by  man,  these  things  of  nature  become 
accumulative  and  tend  to  destroy  the  vegetation 
and  soil.  Since  nature  (without  adequote  control) 
and  man  work  together  to  destroy  the  productivity 
of  the  land,  we  will  find  within  a  few  years,  if  per- 


mitted to  continue,  that  we  will  be  a  nation  of 
"have  nots'  rather  than  a  nation  of  plenty.  We 
have  never  had,  nor  can  we  have,  an  enduring  or 
high-energy  civilzation  apart  from  the  land.  Tech- 
nocracy warns  that  it  is  time  for  alarm. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  changes  are  necessary 
to  effectively  conserve  our  land  for  future  genera- 
tions. First,  let  us  look  at  the  effects  of  soil  and 
water  conservation  measures  now  being  applied. 
Under  the  Price  System,  there  is  no  long-term 
planning  for  the  use  of  our  physical  resources. 
Even  if  an  adequate  plan  were  available,  the  vari- 
ous agencies  of  the  governments  would  not  be  pro- 
vided with  sufficient  funds  to  carry  out  such  a 
program.  The  amount  spent  on  conservation  by 
the  federal  government  is  an  infinitesimal  part  of 
the  national  budget,  yet  the  most  important.  This 
is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  dust  bowl  area  has 
increased  in  size  about  twenty  times  during  the  past 
eighteen  years.  After  surveying  the  drought  area, 
the  present  political  administration  came  up  with 
the  usual  political  approach  of  expediency  of  dol- 
ing out  a  few  million  dollars  to  relieve  a  condition 
which  will  take  centuries  to  remedy.  To  be  really 
effective    against    soil    erosions    from    winds,    no 


This  land  has  become  virtually  useless  because  of  deep  gully- 
ing. Millions  of  once  productive  acres  in  this  country  have 
already  been  effected  from  erosion  of  this  type. 

— Photo  Courtesy  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 


Washington,  April  22 — The  Agricultural 
Department  estimated  about  5,181,000  acres 
of  land  in  the  Great  Plains  were  damaged  by 
wind  erosion  last  month,  increasing  total 
damage  so  far  this  season  to  9,045,000  acres. 
A  year  earlier,  damage  amounted  to  only 
7,200,000  acres. 

An  additional  23.9  million  acres  in  the 
ten  state  area  were  reported  "in  condition  to 
blow."  This  compares  with  28.6  million  acres 
a  month  before  and  16.6  million  a  year 
earlier. 

The  agency  said  6,961,000  of  the  dam- 
aged acres  are  crop  land,  1,951,000  grass 
land  and  133,000  other  land.  Of  the  land  in 
condition  to  blow,  19,713,000  acres  are  crop 
land,  3,785,000  grass  land  and  367,000  acres 
other  land. 
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efforts  compatible  with  private  ownership  of  the 
land  could  be  considered.  The  wind  is  no  respector 
of  artificial  land  lines  described  in  court  house 
deeds  and  records.  Large  blocks  of  land  would 
need  to  be  plowed  to  a  depth  of  two  feet  or  more 
and  sowed  with  some  hardy  grain  or  grass.  This 
would  have  to  be  left  for  several  years,  before  re- 
turning it  to  cultivation.  These  blocks  of  land,  to 
begin  with,  would  cover  hundreds  of  miles  in  area. 
Long  windbreaks  consisting  of  rows  of  trees  would 
have  to  be  planted.  These  rows  of  trees  may  have 
to  be,  in  some  cases,  several  hundred  miles  long 
and  vary  in  width  from  perhaps  a  few  hundred 
yards  to  several  miles.  They  would  also  have  to 
be  planted  at  right  angles  to  the  prevailing  winds. 
And  many  of  these  windbreaks  would  be  necessary 
to  prevent  and  hold  wind  erosion  in  check.  In 
addition,  many  millions  of  acres  of  marginal  land 
would  be  permanently  taken  out  of  cultivation  and 
planted  in  trees  and  foliage  to  replenish  the  forest 
and  conserve  the  rainfall. 

Our   Greatest   Opportunity 

In  the  hilly  and  mountainous  areas  in  the 
Southeast,  whole  sections  of  the  land  would  be 
taken  out  of  cultivation  and  planted  to  trees.  For 
flood  control,  hundreds  of  large  dams  would  be 
built  along  with  thousands  of  small,  check  dams. 
The  drainage  area  of  these  dams  and  all  open, 
sloping  lands  would  be  adequately  terraced  to  pre- 
vent erosion.  Here  again,  as  we  are  learning,  rain- 
fall and  raging  floodwaters  are  no  respectors  of 
private  or  public  land  marks.    To  be  effective,  a 


plan  to  control  the  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources  must  know  no  boundaries.  It  must  in- 
clude the  entire  North  American  Continent.  Politi- 
cal decrees  with  their  never  ending  conflicts  and 
the  division  of  land  through  ownership  are  anti- 
thetic to  the  conservation  and  a  balanced  utiliza- 
tion of  our  resources.  The  job  is  beyond  our  pres- 
ent methods  or  concepts.  Scientific  planning  to 
conserve  our  resources  is  therefore  imperative. 

The  lakes,  rivers  and  land  area  of  the  North 
American  Continent  are  so  situated  that  they  pro- 
vide the  greatest  opportunity  existing  on  the  face 
of  the  globe  today  for  the  application  of  a  tech- 
nological control  of  a  Continental  Hydrology.*  It 
would  introduce  climatic  changes,  increase  local 
precipitation,  and  raise  the  water  table  over  large 
areas,  rendering  possible  the  reclamation  of  waste 
lands  and  the  prevention  of  desert  growth.  It  would 
create  lakes  of  large  volume  in  areas  at  present 
considered  arid.  And  it  would  render  possible  the 
transportation  of  bulk  material  at  an  energy  cost 
of  one-tenth  per  ton  mile  of  that  of  railroad 
freight  haulage.  It  would  make  possible  a  tre- 
mendous development  of  hydro-electric  power, 
considerably  increasing  all  known  engineering 
estimates  of  possible  hydro-electric  power  produc- 
tion, thus  conserving  our  irreplacable  resources 
which  are  rapidly  running  out.  The  arrival  of  a 
Technate  on  the  North  American  Continent  will  be 


"For  further  details  read 
Technocracy  s  folder,  'A 
Continental  Hydrology? 


Iron  ore  shipments  from  the  Lake  Super- 
ior region  this  year  to  June  3  were  about 
2,000,000  tons  behind  last  year's  shipments 
— 17,335,000  tons  in  1957,  compared  to  19,- 
278,000  tons  in  1956.  Even  so,  stocks  of  ore 
on  hand  at  the  mills  are  greater  than  last 
year.   The  reason:  foreign  imports. 

Last  year  the  United  States  imported 
30,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore,  chiefly  from 
Canada  and  Venezuela,  but  also  from  16  oth- 
er countries.  In  1955  only  23,000,000  tons 
were  imported  and  in  1954  imports  were  15,- 
000,000  tons. 

By  comparison,  Minnesota  shipped  63,- 
000,000  tons  down  the  Great  Lakes  and  by 
all-rail  last  year.    Michigan   and   Wisconsin 


together  contributed  14,000,000  tons.  One- 
third  of  this  Minnesota-Michigan-Wisconsin 
output  tvas  beneficiated  ore — taconite  or  other 
low-grade  ore  which  had  to  be  ground  or 
washed  or  otherwise  processed  to  make  it 
usable. 

By  1980,  a  prominent  mining  official 
predicts,  only  20,000,000  tons  of  the  nation  s 
requirements  of  185,000,000  tons  will  be  do- 
mestic shipping  ore — the  kind  which  can  be 
used  as  it  comes  from  the  ground.  Imports, 
he  says,  will  total  75,000,000  tons  by  that 
time  and  the  rest  will  be  taconite  and  other 
processed  ore.  .  . 

— Minneapolist  Star 
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the  next  major  step  in  the  control  and  the  efficient 
utilization  of  America's  heritage.  When  that  timt- 
comes,  and  there  is  no  better  time  than  now,  the 
scientists,  technologists,  engineers,  and  technicians 
can  go  forward,  unhampered  by  business  or  po- 
litical interferences  to  create  the  greatest  water 
and  resource  system  of  all  time. 

Change   is   inevitable.     If   we   take   a   realistic 


view  of  our  natural  resources  in  America  and  make 
such  changes  as  are  necessary  to  conserve  and  to 
use  them  efficiently,  we  can  use  our  modern  tech- 
nology to  operate  an  economy  of  abundance  for 
many  generations  to  come  instead  of  allowing  the 
Price  System  to  perpetuate  scarcity  and  waste  with 
eventual  chaos.  Either  way  is  change.  Which  way 
do  you  prefer? 

— A.  E.  Prince 


Technology  Decrees  Change 

It  seems  impossible  for  the  leadership  of  this  country  to  understand  that  man 
is  becoming  an  ever  lessening  factor  in  the  conversion  of  energy  in  work 
processes  of  production. 


THE  AMERICAN  Price  System  can  be  cor- 
reetly  classed  as  a  gigantic  conglomerate 
business  enterprise  with  its  basic  aim  that 
of  profit-making.  This  has  been  the  prime  postu- 
late of  our  American  Way  since  its  inception  as 
a  sovereign  entity.  In  this  respect  it  is  little  if  any 
different  from  other  Social  Orders  that  allow  pri- 
vate ownership  and  exploitation  of  resources,  plus 
the  ownership  and  exploitation  of  mechanical 
energy-creating  devicses — not  to  mention  the  eco- 
nomic exploitation  of  human  energy. 

Because  of  our  vast  geographical  area  that  was 
endowed  with  the  greatest  number  of  resources, 
and  in  many  cases  with  the  greatest  quantities  of 
particular  resources  extant  anywhere,  we  have 
attained  the  greatest  technological  productive  ca- 
pacity ever  achieved  by  any  social  entity  on  this 
planet.  This  has  been  done  through  what  is  com- 
monly called  "free  enterprise,"  but  which  should 
be  more  correctly  called  "private  enterprise." 

While  we  have  been  achieving  this  highest 
existing  physical  standard,  we  have  also  saddled 
ourselves  with  the  greatest  number  and  volume  of 
adversities,  paradoxes  and  social  inequities  it  is 
possible  to  imagine  could  exist  in  an  environment 
of  virtual  abundance. 

To  name  just  a  few  of  the  more  severe  adverse 
factors,  there  are  (over  the  long  term)  ever  increas- 
ing taxes   in  both   amounts   and   kinds;   the   ever 


mounting  total  debt  structure;  the  ever  rising  price 
and  wage  levels,  with  one  chasing  the  other  like 
the  well  known  dog  chasing  its  tail.  Along  with 
these,  we  have  an  ever  increasing  rate  of  crime, 
graft  and  chiseling  in  every  quarter.  Then  there 
is  the  paradox  of  poverty  and  malnutrition  amid 
abundance.  Further,  sub-standard  living  is  the  lot 
of  one-third  to  one-half  of  our  people.  There  are 
many  more  adversities  and  paradoxes  we  could 
point  out,  but  these  should  suffice  as  examples. 

While  we,  collectively  as  a  nation  of  people, 
have  accepted  and  promoted  the  idea  of  change 
and  expansion  in  technological  productive  proced- 
ures, we  have  failed  to  adjust  our  social  concepts 
toward  the  compatibility  of  the  people  with  their 
environment — not  to  mention  the  compatibility  of 
man  to  man.  Technological  expansion  and  ad- 
vancement demands  compatible  social  change  or 
we  shall  experience  an  ever  ividening  gap  between 
the  two  until  it  reaches  the  point  of  social  intoler- 
ance and  possible  chaos. 

We  Americans  have  become  so  blinded  by  our 
actual  success  in  technological  productive  tech- 
niques and  our  pseudo  success  via  business  con- 
cepts, that  we  seem  unable  to  see  the  pit-falls, 
although  they  are  evident  on  every  hand.  Our 
Social  System  is  based  on  an  economy  of  Price 
System  business  techniques  that  can  only  exist  and 
thrive    on    expansion;    thus,    the    cry    by    business 
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leadership,  supplemented  by  the  lip  service  of 
their  political  stooges,  has  ever  been  expand;  ex- 
pand; expand,  until  almost  everyone  espouses  the 
idea  that  to  maintain  this  System  requires  an  ever 
expanding  course  of  action  in  every  phase  of  busi- 
ness enterprise.  And  it  is  paraded  before  the 
people  via  every  conceivable  propaganda  avenue. 
Under  a  Price  System  of  private  ownership,  this  is 
fundamentally  correct,  particularly  as  it  pertains  to 
production  of  goods  and  the  accompanying  services 
to  keep  the  goods  moving  toward  ultimate  use  and 
consumption.  If  at  any  time  this  procedure  begins 
to  stall  or  decline  in  any  of  its  major  phases — the 
System  is  in  trouble. 

When  this  happens  there  is  always  frenzied 
action,  usually  along  the  line  of  more  liberalized 
credit,  the  creation  of  new  and  additional  goods 
and  services,  as  well  as  the  introduction  of  all  sorts 
of  gimmicks  to  try  to  induce  the  consumers  to 
indulge  more  freely  and  on  a  greater  scale  in  their 
consumption  of  specific  material  things  and  use  of 
specific  services. 

The  American  people  have  been  so  well  con- 
ditioned along  these  lines  that  all  who  have  the 
cash  or  credit  to  partake  of  these  offerings  do  so. 
It  is  done  by  many  (who  are  financially  able)  to 
the  point  of  ostentatious  display,  and  by  almost 
all  to  a  minor  or  major  degree  of  waste.  For  most 
individuals  this  entails  the  voluntary  assumption 
of  greater  financial  burdens,  which  in  many  in- 
stances brings  about  their  personal  economic  in- 
solvency, harrassment  and  eventual  bankruptcy. 

A   Futile  Attempt 

Any  time  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  the  pub- 
lic is  not  forthcoming  in  volume  suitable  to  the 
desires  and  needs  of  business;  then,  the  advertising 
fraternity  is  called  into  the  fray  with  the  world's 
greatest  array  of  equipment  for  the  dissemination 
of  sales  propoganda;  and  the  products  and  services 
are  ballyhooed  by  the  largest  and  most  persistent 
sales  force  extant  anywhere.  When  this  action  is 
not  sufficient  to  sustain  business  enterprise,  huge 
military  expansion  programs  are  resorted  to  and 
forced  onto  the  people  in  the  name  of  "national 
security,"  whether  or  not  they  like  it.  Thus,  not 
only  is  the  individual  saddled  with  his  own  volun- 
tary debts,  but  he  is  also  saddled  with  imposed 
debts  of  which  he  had  no  part  in  creating.  If  the 
military  program  leads  to  war,  then  it  is  espoused 
in  the  name  of  preserving  the  status-quo.    At  least 


that  has  been  the  pattern  in  the  past.  But  in  this 
advanced  age  of  possible  and  probable  nuclear 
warfare,  the  status-quo  (on  both  sides)  could  be 
annihilated. 

Even  if  this  procedure  does  not  lead  to  a  shoot- 
ing war,  it  nevertheless  is  a  vicious  procedure 
which  entails  creation  of  additional  debt  with  in- 
creased prices,  taxes  and  other  fees  to  support  it. 
The  promulgators  of  this  procedure  usually  mildly 
decry  the  impositions  brought  about,  but  give  lip 
service  to  the  idea  that  the  need  compels  the  pro- 
cedure. The  more  egotistical  of  this  group  will 
point  with  pride  to  what  they  insist  is  a  "higher 
standard  of  living"  for  everyone.  While  they 
may  lament  the  fact  that  it  has  created  additional 
mental,  physical  and  financial  burdens  on  the 
citizenry,  they  take  the  stand  that  the  overall  re- 
sults are  worth  it.  A  major  portion  of  the  citizenry 
is  gullible  enough  to  accept  this  line  of  reasoning 
without  protest  or  any  questions  asked.  The  bal- 
ance will  verbally  protest  via  the  limited  means 
at  their  disposal  and  promptly  be  labeled  as  mal- 
contents, crack-pots  or  "Reds"  by  the  spokesmen 
for  the  business  and  political  status-quo. 

From  the  business  point  of  view,  the  expansion 
of  all  things  that  tend  to  enhance  and  increase 
profit-making  in  all  phases  of  business  is  justi- 
fiable, no  matter  how  much  the  cost  to  consumers 
and  to  society  as  a  whole  in  money,  energy  and 
waste  of  natural  resources.  When  it  is  pointed  out 
to  these  supporters  of  their  status-quo  that  change 
in  social  procedures  is  also  becoming  mandatory 
they  scream  no,  no  never,  you  cant  do  that.  They 
always  insist  that  our  business,  financial  and  po- 
litical mechanism  is  infallible,  and  they  will  resort 
to  the  extreme  of  war  to  preserve  it  as  is. 

They  seem  never  able  to  realize  that  this  type 
of  thinking  evolved  out  of  the  past  ages  of  scarcity 
conditions;  that  they  are  futilely  attempting  to  con- 
trol a  gargantuan  and  conglomerate  productive 
capacity,  powered  by  billions  of  kilowatt-hours, 
and  that  the  basis  for  the  distribution  of  the  result- 
ing abundance  is  tied  to  ancient  theories  and  pro- 
cedures regarding  the  worth  of  the  actual  mental 
and  physical  efforts  expended  by  men  in  that 
production.  It  seems  impossible  for  the  business 
and  political  leadership  of  this  country  to  under- 
stand that  man  is  becoming  an  ever  lessening  factor 
in  the  conversion  of  energy  in  work  processes  of 
production;  that  his  energy  is  no  longer  a  valid 
basis  for  the  distribution  of  goods  and  services  for 
his  use  and  welfare. 
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Large  portions  of  tasks  that  require  nothing 
more  than  mental  alertness  and  coordinated  think- 
ing are  being  taken  over  by  mechanical  "electronic 
brains."  Automatic  vending  equipment  is  being 
installed  in  many  lines  of  retail  sales  and  services. 
The  'coke,'  peanut  and  candy-bar  machines  have 
suddenly  become  larger  and  more  electronically 
controlled.  Other  similar  machines  dispense  and 
deliver  a  number  and  variety  of  other  items  to 
milady  shopper.  Fast,  compact  and  accurate  com- 
puting equipment  is  taking  over  in  the  bookkeep- 
ing, filing  and  sorting  fields.  Installation  of  auto- 
matic machines  in  almost  every  field  of  industry, 
sales  and  service  fields  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  term  "automation"  is  no  longer  a  "dream," 
it  is  an  actuality  in  operation  now,  and  rapidly 
spreading  to  all  fields  of  production  and  service 
functions.  This  is  accentuating  the  ever  increasing 
technologically  produced  abundance  with  ever 
lessening  man-hours  per  unit  of  product  produced 
and  delivered.  Eventually  we  ivill  have  to  conform 
to  both  abundance  and  leisure  time  without  the 
superstructure  of  the  Price  System  rules  of  mone- 
tary value,  debt,  taxes  and  political  authoritarian- 
ism. 

The    Primary    Postulate 

In  spite  of  this  very  evident  trend,  the  support- 
ers of  the  business  and  political  status  quot  keep 
insisting  that  all  usage  and  consumption  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  shackled  to  ideas  and  procedures  that 
evolved  from,  and  are  germane  to,  the  days  of  the 
ox-cart,  spinning-wheel  and  slave  labor.  Their 
thinking  boils  down  to  this:  we  must  continue  to 
expand  in  ways  and  means  of  production  of  things 
physical,  but  never,  no  never,  attempt  to  change  or 
expand  our  concepts  of  social  governance.  In  their 
eyes,  any  suggestion  or  proposal  along  the  line 
of  change  in  social  governance,  no  matter  how 
feasible  or  correct  it  may  be,  is  looked  upon  as 
bordering  on  some  sort  of  treasonous  "ism." 

Societies  for  humans  are  set  up  by  the  humans 
themselves  and  are  usually  meant  to  make  the 
pursuit  of  life,  liberty  and  happiness  as  painless 
as  possible,  thus  the  human  element  as  a  whole  is 
the  prime  and  important  consideration.  We  are 
all  part  of  that  element,  and  without  us  there  could 
be  no  society  of  humans  and  consequently  no  social 
problems.  In  this  age  of  advanced  science  and 
technology  one  must  look  at  the  problems  facing 
mankind  from  the  natural  and  physical  viewpoint, 


rather  than  from  concepts  derived  from  conditions 
that  pertained  to  hand-tool  methods  and  human 
toil. 

Looking  at  the  physical  situation  of  America 
irom  this  objective  standpoint,  the  standard  of 
living  of  its  citizens  should  be  the  major  concern 
ol  all,  and  the  learning  of  how  best  to  raise  that 
standard  to  the  best  advantage  of  all  within  the 
limits  of  present  knowledge  and  available  re- 
sources is  not  only  to  be  desired,  but  is  a  mandate 
lor  survival  of  our  national  existance  in  these  fast 
changing  times  in  production  techniques.  Any 
improvement  in  the  standard  of  living  of  our  citi- 
zens must  be  predicated  on  the  basic  fact  of  what 
we  have  to  work  with.  That  is  a  primary  postulate 
of  any  approach  by  scientific  methods. 

Unique    and    Different 

To  date  there  has  been  but  one  organization 
anywhere  that  has  explored  and  analyzed  the  many 
variables  of  the  Price  System  and  the  physical  en- 
vironment of  North  America  from  a  strictly  scien- 
tific point  of  view,  then  gone  ahead  and  designed 
a  method  of  scientific  operations  to  conform  to  the 
conditions  found.  That  organization  is  Technocracy 
Incorporated.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  when 
this  was  done,  no  previous  conceptions  of  what 
the  findings  would  or  should  be  was  set  as  a  goal. 
In  this,  Technocracy  is  unique  and  different  from 
those  social  theories  that  first  set  up  an  arbitrary 
goal  of  social  requirements,  then  try  to  work  to- 
ward that  goal  irrespective  of  the  facilities  avail- 
able to  attain  the  goal.  With  this  in  mind,  the  early 
Technocrats  may  have  had  theories  about  what 
might  be  expected,  but,  being  scientists,  they  did 
not  let  the  theories  interfere  with  their  investiga- 
tions, analyses  and  synthesis. 

In  these  investigations  and  analyses  of  the 
physical  environment,  of  social  phenomena,  and 
of  trends  of  events,  Technocracy  is  sometimes  ac- 
cused of  subordinating  the  human  element  to  a 
minor  role  in  the  scheme  of  things.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  difference  between  individuals  and 
groups  being  subordinated  to  social  and  pyhsical 
factors  that  enhance  and  benefit  mankind  in  gen- 
eral than  being  subordinated  to  the  whims  and 
fancies  which  others  wish  to  exercise  over  them  in 
their  egotistical  quest  for  power,  prestige  and  con- 
suming privileges. 

This  age  of  highly  developed  scientific  and 
technological  procedures  in  the  physical  process  of 
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developing  a  high  standard  of  living  dictates  that 
our  concepts  of  social  order  and  consuming  privi- 
leges become  more  in  alignment  with  physical 
results  of  these  scientific  and  technological  pro- 
cedures. All  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  bring  our 
concepts  of  social  governance  and  consuming 
rights  into  complete  alignment  with  the  dictates 
of  a  scientific  and  technologically  produced  abund- 
ance-—it  is  as  simple  as  that.  However,  the  design 
of  such  operation  is  not  quite  so  simple  to  under- 
stand. It  requires  a  full  and  technical  understand- 
ing of  the  physical  factors  before  implementation 
can  be  undertaken  by  anyone.  That  is  why  the 
members  and  leaders  in  Technocracy  Incorporated 
are  always  urging  people  to  investigate  and  study 
what  the  organization  and  its  body  of  thought  has 
to  offer. 

Everything   to   Gain 

Since  the  advent  of  a  technologically  produced 
abundance  is  relatively  new  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind— never  before  having  had  to  be  contended 
with  and  taken  into  consideration,  and  since  past 
and  present  concepts  and  procedures  in  dealing 
with  social  problems  only  aggravate  the  situation, 
it  becomes  mandatory  that  a  new  approach  be 
used,  one  that  lets  the  problem  determine  the  an- 
swer. To  boil  it  down  concisely,  if  we  produce 
abundance  almost  wholly  by  technology,  and  rele- 
gate man  to  the  position  of  overseer  of  the  tech- 
nology which  produces  so  abundantly  that  it 
threatens  to  foul  up  the  whole  social  order,  then 
why  not  scrap  all  the  concepts  of  social  rights 
based  on  conditions  of  scarcity?  This  means  that 
such  a  design  and  procedure  in  operations  requires 
the  abolition  of  the  Price  System  and  that  there 
will  have  to  be  a  clean  and  complete  break  away 
from  many  of  the  ideas,  traditions  and  customs 
that  have  been  derived  from,  and  are  a  result  of, 
scarcity  conditions  prevailing  down  through  the 
past  ages.  It  is  very  difficult  for  many  people  to 
envision  any  sort  of  social  order  without  the  con- 
cepts  of   a   Price   System — even   in   the   midst   of 


abundance.  This  is  why  it  is  important  to  fully 
understand  the  problem,  what  causes  the  problem, 
and  what  the  answer  is.  While  it  is  desirable  that 
the  change  be  understood  and  implemented  by  a 
majority,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  it  will  come 
about  in  that  manner.  In  any  event,  it  must  come 
without  violence  and  in  an  orderly  manner,  or  else 
it  is  not  likely  to  come  at  all.  In  the  latter  event, 
we  most  likely  would  end  up  with  something  that 
no  one  desires — possibly  chaos. 

It  is  because  of  our  conditioned  social  customs 
and  mores  derived  from  actual  scarcity  conditions 
of  the  past,  that  any  needed  radical  departure  from 
long  standing  practices  is  almost  always  decried 
by  the  average  person.  These  people  will  usually 
interject  all  sorts  of  subjective  sophistry  into  the 
issue  to  try  and  prove  something  of  which  they 
have  very  little  basic  understanding  because  they 
have  not  gone  to  the  root  of  the  situation  and  fol- 
lowed it  through  all  of  its  subsequent  ramifications. 
They  seem  utterly  unable  to  divorce  themselves 
from  the  type  of  thinking  to  which  they  have  be- 
come conditioned.  They  seem  afraid  to  think  new 
thoughts,  to  investigate,  or  to  study  and  analyze 
anything  that  smells  the  least  bit  like  social  change, 
while  all  around  them  are  physical  factors  that 
demand  that  social  changes  be  made  or  chaos  will 
engulf  them.  They  are  afraid  that  if  they  act  to 
implement  such  a  change  that  they  may  lose  some- 
thing, when  in  reality  they  most  surely  will  lose 
something  if  they  do  not  act.  By  action,  we  do  not 
want,  nor  do  we  advocate  anything  but  orderly 
procedures  within  Constitutional  law.  Technocracy 
Incorporated  has  never  been  placed  on  any  sub- 
versive list  of  any  agency  of  government  in  these 
United  States,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  as  long  as  it 
sticks  to  the  program  it  has  adhered  to  since  its 
inception.  But  it  does  have  a  revolutionary  design 
and  program  of  operations.  Before  you  make  the 
grave  mistake  of  condemning  or  passing  it  by,  let 
us  suggest  that  you  get  well  acquainted  with  Tech- 
nocracy— the  next  most  probable  social  order  on 
the  North  American  Continent. 

— Tom  Gibbins 


GROWING   PAINS 


World  population  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
120,000  a  day  and  each  year  represents  a  gain  of 
approximately  43  million,  or  the  equivalent  of  a 
nation  the  size  of  France. 


The  United  Nations  has  just  issued  its  annual 
yearbook  predicting  that  the  end  of  this  century 
will  see  a  world  population  of  5.4  billion — double 
what  it  is  today. 
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RESEARCH    BULLETIN 


Whither  Youth 

Washington  (AP) — The  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  recently  stated  that  major  United 
States  crimes  last  year  increased  by  13.3  percent 
over  1955,  and  that  nearly  46  percent  of  the  arrests 
in  such  cases  in  urban  areas  were  of  juveniles 
less  than  18  years  old. 

The  statistics  showed  an  estimated  major- 
crime  total  for  last  year  of  2,563,150.  This  was 
up  300,700  from  1955  and  marked  the  first  time 
that  crimes  in  this  category  passed  the  2,500,000 
mark  in  a  12  month  period. 


Curtailment  of  Abundance 

Warehouses  subscribing  to  U.  S.  government 
inspection  and  licensing  stretch  all  across  the 
country — from  coast  to  coast,  from  north  to  south. 
Over  1,600  in  all,  they  are  found  in  37  States. 

Although  originally  designed  for  cotton  ware- 
houses, the  licensing  service  now  covers  warehouses 
handling  almost  all  staple  agricultural  products. 
It  includes  more  than  1,000  grain  warehouses  fill- 
ed with  wheat,  oats,  corn,  rice,  and  so  forth.  It 
applies  to  over  500  cotton  warehouses. 

In  addition,  there  are  federally  licensed  ware- 
houses storing  dry  beans,  wool,  tobacco,  dried 
fruits,  canned  foods,  and  other  products. 

Grain  warehouses  under  federal  inspection  can 
hold  almost  750  million  bushels;  cotton  ware- 
houses can  accommodate  13.5  million  bales.  All 
told,  federally  licensed  warehouses  can  store  as 
much  as  $3.5  to  $4  billion  worth  of  products  at 
any  one  time.  And,  in  recent  years,  they  have  been 
well  filled. 

(Withholding  abundance  is  one  of  the  oper- 
ating characteristics  of  the  Price  System.  To  make 
things  scarce  and  keep  the  price  up  at  the  expense 
of  the  American  taxpayer-consumer.) 


The  Big  Payoff 

Large  corporations  have  been  receiving  sub- 
stantial government  subsidies  since  November 
1950,  in  the  form  of  5-year  tax  depreciation  of 
'emergency  facilities.'  This  government  program 
may  be  described  as  part  of  a  'big  business  wel- 
iare  state' — government  financial  assistance  for 
big  corporations. 

While  big  business  attacks  federal  aid  for 
school  construction  and  other  welfare  programs  as 
"socialism,'  the  large  corporations  in  steel,  oil, 
chemicals,  'public'  utilities,  autos,  railroads,  and 
other  industries  have  been  getting  away  with  huge 
sums.  A  fair-sized  proportion  of  new  plants  and 
machinery,  installed  by  major  corporations  since 
1950,  has,  in  effect,  been  paid  for  by  the  American 
taxpayer. 

From  November  1950  to  March  20,  1957,  al- 
most 22,000  certificates  were  issued  under  the  5- 
year  amortization  program.  The  total  cost  of  these 
projects  was  almost  $39  billion.  Almost  $23  bil- 
lion, or  about  60  percent,  was  made  eligible  for 
the  5-year  write  off. 

Although  5-year  write-offs  are  supposedly 
granted  for  defense  purposes,  it  is  not  too  hard 
to  stretch  'defense'  to  cover  various  kinds  of  civil- 
ian goods  facilities.  The  5-year  write-off  program 
has  been  subsidizing  factories  and  machinery  that 
are  producing  civilian  goods  and  services  that  are, 
at  present,  only  theoretically  connected  with  na- 
tional defense.  Furthermore,  the  Korean  War — 
which  prompted  adoption  of  this  subsidy  program 
— has  been  over  for  about  four  years.  This  gov- 
ernment subsidy  has  been  responsible  in  stimula- 
ting investment  and  expansion  at  a  time  when  the 
economy  was  showing  signs  of  a  breakdown. 

(What's  'good*  for  business  is  'good'  for  the 
country,  but  what's  good  for  the  people  is  'social- 
istic.' But  even  the  favors  of  government  subsidies 
to  big  business  will  not  prevent  this  'humpty- 
dumpty'  system  from  having  a  big  fall. ) 
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Due  For  A  Fall 


Canadian  Surplus  Problem 

The  new  Canadian  Government  has  inherited 
a  farm  surplus  of  formidable  dimensions. 

Only  five  days  before  the  election  the  Wheat 
Board  estimated  that  there  were  in  commercial 
positions  (at  elevators,  mills  or  in  transit  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  railroads)  368  million  bush- 
els of  wheat.  In  addition,  about  335  million 
bushels  of  marketable  wheat  remained  in  farm 
storage.  The  total  supply  within  the  country  was 
thus  in  excess  of  700  million  bushels. 

This  unsatisfactory  position  is  largely  due  to 
the  aggressive  and,  in  the  Canadian  view,  unfair 
surplus  disposal  policies  of  the  United  States. 
The  Canadian  farmer  complains  bitterly  that  he  is 
being  forced  to  compete  in  his  traditional  markets 
with  wheat  subsidized  by  the  American  Treasury. 

(Canada's  problem  is  the  same  as  the  United 
States — what  to  do  with  its  abundance.  And  a 
change  in  the  political  administration  will  not 
solve  this  problem.  Only  Technocracy  has  the  so- 
lution to  the  distribution  of  abundance.) 


No  Silver  Linings 

If  we  do  have  an  economic  crash  some  time 
in  the  unpredictable  future,  it  will  not  be  because 
we  slow  down  to  test  our  brakes  but  because  we 
have  been  souped  up  with  too  much  high-octane 
optimism.  Optimism  is  a  fine  thing  if  tempered 
with  common  sense  but  all  too  often  it  is  high 
pressure  salesmanship  or  whistling  in  the  grave- 
yard. Mr.  Hoover,  for  one,  certainly  had  no  luck 
looking  for  silver  linings  around  a  long  succession 
of  blind  corners. 

— Arizona  Progress 


Friction  Ahead 

New  York  (AP) — The  oil  industry  will  invest 
60  billion  dollars  in  the  next  five  years  to  meet 
the  world's  fast-growing  demand  for  oil  products, 
according  to  Augustus  C.  Long,  board  chairman 
of  the  Texas  Company. 

He  estimated  that  by  1965  U.  S.  demand  for 
petroleum  will  jump  40  percent  to  more  than  12 
million  barrels  a  day  and  that  demand  in  the 
Western  block  countries  will  rise  115  percent  to 
more  than  14V2  million  barrels  daily.  This  means 
that  by  1965  'free  world'  consumption  of  oil  will 
be  five  times  greater  than  it  was  before  World  War 
II,  he  said. 

Long  said  the  Persian  Gulf  area  "has  about 
three  times  as  much  oil  as  the  rest  of  the  'free 
world'  combined.  In  looking  at  the  world  oil  pic- 
ture, then,  as  things  stand  today  you  simply  have 
to  face  the  fact  of  the  dominating  position  held  by 
Middle  East  reserves." 

He  noted  that  oil  reserves  in  the  United  States 
during  the  last  10  years  have  increased  at  a  slower 
rate  than  both  domestic  production  and  consump- 
tion. 

"Last  year,  for  example — a  year  of  record 
producing  activity  in  this  country — we  consumed 
6  times  as  much  oil  as  we  discovered"  he  said. 
"At  the  end  of  the  year,  our  reserves  were  equiva- 
lent to  only  11  years  demand." 

He  said  that  American  companies  are  pushing 
the  search  for  new  fields  into  every  part  of  the 
world,  with  more  than  100  U.  S.  companies  pro- 
ducing oil  or  looking  for  new  reserves  in  more  than 
30  foreign  countries. 
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ORDEAL  by  WATER 


EXPLORER:    "A  mountain  and  a  river  are 
good  neighbors."    The  wisdom  of  this  pro- 
verb can  aid  man  in  protecting  nature's  gifts 
of  soil  and  water. 

ANNOUNCER:  The  University  of  California 
welcomes  you  to  its  one  thousand,  five  hundred 
60th  broadcast  with  the  University  Explorer.  He 
tells  the  story  of  a  contest  involving  man,  water 
resources  and  forest  management — a  story  entitled 
"'Ordeal  By  Water."  Here  is  Hale  Sparks,  the 
University  Explorer. 

EXPLORER:  Many  residents  in  the  communi- 
ties at  the  foot  of  the  San  Gabriel  Mountains  in 
Southern  California  will  never  forget  January  1, 
1934.  On  that  day  34  people  were  killed;  400 
homes  were  washed  away  or  destroyed  when  mud- 
choked  waters  poured  down  from  the  usually 
friendly  slopes  of  the  San  Gabriel  Mountains. 
The  small  towns  clustered  quietly  and  unsuspecting 
at  the  base  of  the  hills  were  deluged  by  an  ava- 
lanche of  water  and  rock  that  caused  $5  million 
in  damage. 

What  caused  this  unexpected  flood?  The  an- 
swer could  be  found  in  the  mountains.  Six  weeks 
earlier,  a  fire  swept  over  the  San  Gabriel  range 
burning  off  a  low  brush  covering  from  some  5000 
acres.  Later,  a  3-day  storm  bathed  the  naked  hills 
with  more  than  12  inches  of  rain.  Without  natural 
foliage  to  hold  back  or  absorb  the  excess  water, 
the  heavy  rains  unearthed  50,000  tons  of  soil, 
rock  and  boulders  from  each  square  mile  of 
burned-out  land  and  sent  it  cascading  down  the 
muddy  slopes. 

Close  by,  in  an  area  which  had  escaped  the 
fire,  the  rainstorm  washed  down  only  about  63 
tons  of  soil  per  square  mile — nearly  a  thousand 
times  less.  This  disaster  is  remembered  as  a  dra- 
matic and  costly  example  of  how  effectively  a 
natural  blanket  of  scrub  or  forest  protects  man 
against  dangerous  water  runoff  and  costly  soil 
erosion,  and  what  can  happen  when  such  a  pro- 


Reprinted  from  script  of  broadcast  presented  over 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  by  University  Explorer, 
University  of  California.  Berkeley  or  Los  Angeles. 
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tective  covering  is  taken  away,  either  by  nature  or 
by  man. 

Across  America  there  are  uncounted  water- 
sheds, great  natural  drainage  areas  like  that  in  the 
San  Gabriel  mountains  of  California.  Some  of 
these  watersheds  cover  only  a  few  acres;  others 
spread  out  over  hundreds  of  square  miles,  but 
whatever  their  size,  they  normally  provide  a  na- 
tural drainage  system  to  allow  melting  snows  and 
rain  water  to  run  off  unhurried  toward  rivers  and 
streams. 

Recently  I  heard  about  the  importance  of 
watershed  management  from  Dr.  Henry  J.  Vaux, 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Forestry  on  the  Berkeley 
campus  of  the  University  of  California.  Dr.  Vaux 
told  me  that  when  the  disastrous  flood  struck  the 
San  Gabriel  mountains  in  1934,  watershed  man- 
agement was  a  new  concept,  understood  by  only 
a  few  people.  Today,  this  concept  is  no  longer 
new;  it  is  widely  understood. 


A   Serious    Problem 

Through  research  by  state  forestry  services 
and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  it  has 
been  found  that  mountain  areas  can  be  managed 
to  help  safeguard  our  supplies  of  clean,  fresh 
water.  The  watershed  is  nature's  way  of  lessening 
the  danger  of  floods.  Timber  and  grass-covered 
uplands  prevent  reservoirs  from  clogging  with  silt 
and  help  regulate  water  resources  for  homes,  in- 
dustry and  agriculture.  This  is  not  merely  a  job 
for  the  engineers  who  build  dams,  but  it's  a  re- 
sponsibility shared  equally  by  foresters,  farmers, 
loggers,  and  thousands  of  others  who  work  or  play 
in  the  mountains,  for  it  is  the  mountains  that  hold 
and  deliver  the  water  we  need  every  day. 

We  often  take  for  granted  the  water  at  our 
fingertips.  All  we  have  to  do  is  turn  on  a  faucet. 
Yet,  water  shortage  is  a  serious  problem  in  the 
United  States.  Dr.  Vaux  told  me  that  America's 
dream  of  unlimited  industrial  and  economic  ex- 
pansion may  one  day  face  an  ordeal  by  water — 
or  lack  of  it. 
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Every  day  we  consume  250  billion  gallons  of 
this  vital  liquid,  and,  according  to  reliable  esti- 
mates, that  figure  will  be  almost  twice  as  high  by 
1975.  Two  hundred  fifty  billion  gallons  is  a  lot 
of  water;  how  do  we  use  it  all?  Well,  about  150 
gallons  is  consumed  daily  in  every  American  home. 
Five  gallons  go  for  just  washing  our  hands,  brush- 
ing our  teeth,  and  shaving  away  the  morning 
beard.  It  takes  about  25  gallons  for  a  single  bath. 
A  one-minute  shower  uses  up  about  5  gallons  of 
water.  The  laundry,  automatic  dishwasher,  air 
conditioning  unit,  garbage  disposal  and,  of  course, 
the  lawn  sprinkler  all  take  their  share.  So,  around 
every  house  it  requires  approximately  150  gallons 
of  water  to  get  us  through  the  day — every  day. 

Our  individual  share  jumps  tenfold  if  we  in- 
clude industrial  and  agricultural  uses  of  water. 
Figuring  it  this  way,  per  capita  consumption  is 
nearly  1500  gallons  daily.  For  example,  a  large 
paper  mill  uses  more  water  in  a  single  day  than 
does  a  city  of  50,000  people.  Every  time  a  ton  of 
steel  is  produced,  it  takes  65,000  gallons  of  water. 
And  300  gallons  to  turn  out  a  single  barrel  of 
beer. 

Takes    Heavy   Toll 

With  more  and  more  water  being  used  in  agri- 
culture, industry  and  at  home,  it  means  that  fore- 
sight will  be  increasingly  necessary  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  future. 

Dr.  Vaux  explained  that  conservation  of  water, 
or  of  any  other  resource,  does  not  mean  hoarding 
it.  It  means  using  it  wisely!  But  this  is  not  easy. 
Obscurity  about  our  natural  resources  is  not  a  new 
story.  In  the  days  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  prophets 
the  massive  cedars  of  Lebanon  stood  as  a  symbol 
of  deep-felt  security.  In  the  book  of  Psalms  we 
read  that  the  righteous  "shall  grow  like  a  cedar  in 
Lebanon."  Unfortunately,  the  wisdom  of  King 
Solomon,  who  was  reported  to  be  a  learned  man, 
did  not  extend  to  an  understanding  of  the  need  for 
protecting  the  stately  cedar  forests.  He  ordered 
woodsmen  to  cut  down  the  trees  and  skid  the  logs 
to  sea  where  they  could  be  floated  to  Jerusalem 
and  used  to  build  a  splendid  royal  palace.  The 
virgin  timbers  that  inspired  the  ancient  prophets 
never  again  rose  in  their  original  size  and  splendor. 
After  lumberjacks  had  shorn  the  mountain  slopes 
of  their  forests  of  cedars,  rain  washed  away  the 
rich  top  soil  and  the  water  drained  off  unused.  In 
time,  the  land  of  milk  and  honey  became  a  desert. 


Similarly,  poor  watershed  management  has  re- 
duced the  story  of  natural  resources  in  the  Near 
East,  in  Africa,  India,  China  and  Europe.  It  has 
taken  a  heavy  toll  of  rich  American  soil,  until  ap- 
proximately one-fourth  of  our  crop  land  is  now 
useless  because  of  uncontrolled  erosion.  Dr.  Vaux 
explained  that  soil  that  is  washed  away  from  where 
it  is  needed,  ironically,  usually  winds  up  in  some 
place  where  it  is  harmful.  Dirt  and  silt  washed 
from  barren  hills  and  mountains  clogs  rivers,  har- 
bors, lakes  and  reservoirs.  The  total  damage  from 
floods  and  erosion  in  the  United  States  is  estimated 
at  more  than  one  billion  dollars  yearly. 


Scientific    Studies 


Scientific  studies  of  our  forests  now  indicate 
how  watersheds  can  be  handled  and  improved  to 
save  both  soil  and  water.  Every  year  this  country 
gets  enough  rainfall  and  snow  to  cover  the  land 
with  a  blanket  of  water  30  inches  deep.  More 
than  two-thirds  is  lost  by  evaporation  or  is  drained 
off  into  streams  and  oceans.  The  rest,  however, 
is  sufficient  for  all  our  water  needs  if  it  is  properly 
handled. 

Some  water  enters  the  soil,  where  it  is  used  by 
plants  and  then  returned  to  the  air.  Some  of  it 
seeps  through  to  our  greatest  storage  areas,  the 
massive  underground  water  reserves.  In  California, 
for  example,  underground  storage  capacity  200 
feet  below  the  Central  Valley  is  30  times  that  of 
the  costly  Shasta  reservoir. 

Modern  studies  show  that  watershed  manage- 
ment is  a  complicated  business  requiring  the  co- 
operation of  many  people.  Even  the  term  "water- 
shed" has  changed  its  meaning  in  the  past  30 
years.  It  no  longer  describes  the  entire  drainage 
divide  which  separates  water  into  different  rivers 
and  oceans.  The  new  concept  of  watershed  is  more 
narrow;  it  implies  a  drainage  area  of  any  size 
from  which  water  flows  naturally  toward  a  single 
channel.  A  large  river  area,  like  the  Sacramento 
River  basin,  may  embrace  many  thousands  of 
watersheds,  and  each  of  them  is  important  to  the 
communities  around  it.  Dr.  Vaux  told  me  that 
today  the  small  watershed  is  becoming  highly  im- 
portant in  the  development  of  adequate  clean  water 
supplies  for  city  consumption.  Since  1945  about 
1000  watershed  groups  have  been  formed  through- 
out  the   United   States   to   contribute   to   a   better 
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understanding  of  how  to  control  and  protect  our 
upland  regions. 

Climate,  soil  type  and  other  conditions  vary 
the  degree  of  water  runoff  and  soil  erosion,  but 
experimental  samplings  from  all  over  the  world 
show  that  under  many  conditions  a  watershed  cov- 
ered with  forests  will  hold  more  water  and  erode 
less  than  one  covered  with  fields  and  pastures. 

At  Statesville,  North  Carolina,  scientists  have 
measured  soil  erosion  caused  by  surface  wash. 
Under  natural  forest  cover,  soil  was  formed  faster 
than  it  could  be  washed  away.  The  erosion  rate 
was  only  7  inches  in  300,000  years.  But  it  requir- 
ed only  44  years,  after  the  forests  were  replaced 
by  soil-depleting  crops,  to  wash  away  the  7-inch 
top  soil. 

Dr.  Vaux  explained  that  grass  will  hold  water 
and  soil  in  place  better  than  grain  or  field  crops. 
Grass  releases  very  little  water,  while  corn,  bar- 
ley, wheat  or  cotton  release  one-fourth  or  one-fifth 
of  the  annual  rain  as  surface  flow.  Water  runoff 
like  this  deprives  the  earth  of  its  natural  seepage 
and  reduces  underground  reserves. 

Research    Determines   Control 

Many  other  factors  complicate  the  task  of  pro- 
tecting these  natural  resources.  Erosion  and  run- 
off increase  when  livestock  overgraze  hillside  pas- 
tures. A  60-year  survey  of  grazing  on  the  grass- 
lands near  the  Mexican  border  in  California  show- 
ed that  animals  had  created  some  86  miles  of  deep 
gullies.  The  amount  of  soil  washed  away  from 
these  barren  gullies  would  have  covered  14,000 
acres  with  a  foot  of  earth.  One  of  the  serious  side 
effects  which  developed  out  of  this  instance  of  poor 
grazing  practices  resulted  in  a  build-up  of  eroded 
soil  in  the  Morena  reservoir.  When  soil  flowed 
from  the  gullies  into  the  reservoir,  it  naturally  cut 
down  the  amount  of  water  the  reservoir  could  hold. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  livestock  grazing  is  con- 
trolled on  grassland,  erosion  can  be  prevented  and 
the  grass  itself  will  serve  as  a  water  preserving 
crop. 

Increased  highway  construction  has  caused 
some  concern  recently  in  watershed  management. 
One  problem  arose  not  long  ago  in  California. 
During  two  winters,  80,000  cubic  yards  of  sand 
and  gravel  were  washed  into  the  Pine  Canyon 
reservoir  near  Pasadena  from  the  slopes  of  a  new 
road  cutting  through  the  mountains  two  miles 
above.  To  eliminate  this  hazard,  engineers  are  now 


building  improved  drainage  systems  along  moun- 
tain roads,  strengthening  highway  slopes  against 
surface  runoff  and  sliding,  and  are  giving  the  earth 
a  protective  covering  of  grass,  shrubs  and  trees. 

The  real  concept  of  watershed  management  has 
taken  shape  only  since  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury. Forestry  research  has  determined  how  many 
animals  can  graze  safely  in  vital  pasture  areas; 
how  much  timber  must  be  left  standing  to  release 
snow  and  rain  in  a  clean  and  controlled  flow;  and 
how  construction  can  best  be  planned  to  reduce 
the  danger  of  erosion.  Completely  effective  water- 
shed management  will  depend  on  learning  more 
about  how  different  crops  act  to  conserve  water  and 
which  crops  should  be  controlled  to  increase 
water  yield. 

Protection    Imperative 

Fortunately,  a  growing  public  concern  is  mak- 
ing it  easier  to  improve  the  watershed.  A  number 
of  years  ago,  poisonous  fumes  from  3  copper 
smelters  operating  in  the  forests  where  Shasta  Dam 
now  stands  killed  trees  and  shrubs  over  a  large 
area.  As  the  lush  foliage  died  away  rains  carried 
off  an  estimated  35  million  cubic  yards  of  soil 
over  a  period  of  17  years. 

Dr.  Vaux  told  me  that  there  was  little  public 
concern  over  the  dying  forest  and  the  resulting 
erosion  in  those  years,  but  scientists  saw  what  the 
consequences  would  be.  Members  of  the  forestry 
service  made  experimental  plantings  and  found 
that  while  the  fumes  had  killed  vegetation,  they 
had  not  poisoned  the  soil,  and  it  would  be  possible 
to  return  a  new  blanket  of  green  to  the  mountains. 
In  1949  when  Shasta  Dam  was  completed,  a  new 
public  concern  developed.  Campers,  hunters  and 
vacationers  who  flocked  to  the  new  artificial  reser- 
voirs took  an  interest  in  the  area.  They  wanted 
iorests,  trees  and  shrubs. 

As  a  result  of  tests  made  in  the  1930's  on  the 
barren  soil,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  started 
a  program  of  reforestation  to  populate  the  moun- 
tains around  Shasta  Dam  with  a  natural  forest 
covering. 

A  combination  of  public  interest  and  scientific 
know-how  is  the  best  way  to  maintain  the  natural 
balance  between  mountains  and  rivers.  The  water- 
shed is  the  storehouse  for  some  of  our  most  vital 
resources,  and  it  is,  itself,  a  natural  gift  worth  pro- 
tecting and  improving. 
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SANITY  or  ANNIHILATION 


IF  H-BOMB  tests  continue  at  the  present  rate, 
the  dose  of  radiation  to  the  reproductive  or- 
gans, which  may  cause  damage  to  future  gen- 
erations, has  been  in  the  Medical  Research  Coun- 
cil report  to  be  of  the  order  of  1  percent  of  that 
resulting  from  the  natural  levels  of  radiations. 
Of  greater  import,  however,  is  the  damage  which 
may  result  to  the  present  generation,  mainly  from 
one  radioactive  substance — strontium-90.  This 
substance  enters  into  our  food,  chiefly  in  vegetables 
and  dairy  products,  and  it  accumulates  in  the 
human  body  in  the  bones  where  it  remains  for  a 
long  time  ...  we  calculate  that  by  the  year  1970 
the  radiation  dose  to  bone  from  all  the  tests 
carried  out  up  to  the  autumn  of  1956  will  range 
from  9  percent  to  45  percent  of  the  dose  received 
from  all  natural  sources,  including  the  radium 
which  is  normally  present  in  bone. 

It  is  known  that  radioactive  substances  concen- 
trated in  the  bone  may  give  rise  to  bone  cancers 
and  other  damage,  and  that  the  irradiation  of  bone 
marrow  may  result  in  leukemia,  a  type  of  bone 
cancer  of  the  blood.  The  induction  of  bone  can- 
cers by  the  action  of  strontium-90  in  the  bone  has 
been  demonstrated  in  animals;  in  human  beings 
the  same  effect  has  been  observed  with  radium, 
which  in  some  ways  behaves  like  strontium.  ...  If 
.  .  .  the  number  of  additional  bone  tumors  result- 
ing from  radiation  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
dose,  then  even  a  very  small  dose  will  give  rise  to 
a  small  but  definite  probability  of  bone  cancer  .  .  . 


If  the  proportional  relationship  is  accepted,  it 
is  then  possible  to  make  a  rough  estimate  of  the 
number  of  bone  cancers  which  may  result  from  a 
given  H-bomb  test.  The  calculations  .  .  .  show  that 
an  H-bomb  of  the  type  tested  at  Bikini  in  1954,  if 
exploded  high  in  the  atmosphere,  may  eventually 
produce  bone  cancers  in  1,000  people  for  every 
million  tons  of  TNT  of  equivalent  explosive  power. 
(It  has  been  stated  that  bombs  hitherto  exploded 
were  equivalent,  in  aggregate,  to  50  million  tons, 
in  so  far  as  their  strontium-90  fall-out  is  concern- 
ed). These  thousand  casualties  would  be  spread 
all  over  the  world  and  occur  in  the  course  of  sev- 
eral decades.  A  somewhat  larger  number  of  people 
might  suffer  other  bone  changes,  possibly  without 
manifesting  any  clinical  symptoms.  There  is  also 
the  probability  of  a  number  of  cases  of  leukemia 
resulting,  but  we  have  not  enough  data  to  estimate 
this  number.  .  . 

If  other  types  of  nuclear  weapons  were  explod- 
ed, the  number  of  casualties  would  vary  in  direct 
relation  to  the  amount  of  fission  products  released 
into  the  upper  atmosphere.  .  .  .  Children  are  known 
to  take  up  much  larger  quantities  of  strontium  than 
adults  and  the  likelihood  of  producing  radiation 
damage  in  them  is  probably  much  greater  for  the 
same  amount  of  radiation. 

— Excerpts  from  a  report  of  a  committee 
appointed  by  The  Council  of  the 
Atomic  Scientists'  Association  in  Eng- 
land to  study  the  problem  of  radio- 
active hazards. 


Linus  Pauling,  professor  of  biochemistry  at 
Caltech,  announced  today  the  signing  of  a  petition 
by  two  thousand  American  scientists,  including 
three  Nobel  prize  winners,  calling  on  the  govern- 
ment to  halt  the  testing  of  atomic  bombs. 

The  petition  urged  an  immediate  agreement  to 
stop  the  nuclear  tests,  which  the  scientists  consider 
dangerous  to  people  and  their  descendants. 

"About  half  of  the  scientists  who  signed  the 
appeal  are  biologists,  and  many  of  the  others  are 
biochemists,  chemists  or  medical  scientists,"  Dr. 
Pauling  said. 

In  a  TV  interview  yesterday,  Dr.  Pauling  said 
that  fall-out  from  nuclear  tests  will  cause  200,000 


children  in  each  of  the  next  20  generations  to  be 
mentally  or  physically  defective. 

He  said  the  fall-out  will  cause  1,000,000  per- 
sons to  lose  a  life  expectancy  of  from  5  to  10  years 
each.  And  he  added  that  150,000  persons  a  year 
will  die  of  leukemia  as  a  result  of  the  bomb  tests. 

Pauling  said  he  was  particularly  disturbed  by 
those  who  say  that  the  danger  from  traffic  acci- 
dents, which  kill  40,000  persons  a  year  in  this 
country,  is  greater  than  the  danger  from  radio- 
active fall-out. 

"I  think  it  is  immoral  and  shocking  to  com- 
pare deaths  from  fall-out  to  traffic  deaths,"  he 
said.  "It  suggests  that  it  would  be  all  right  to  kill 
40,000  people  through  tests." 
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Las  Vegas,  June  26 — Many  ranchers  and  min- 
ers who  are  neighbors  of  Nevada's  atom  bombing 
range  claim  the  nuclear  tests  are  threatening  the 
health  of  their  families  and  have  killed  and  in- 
jured their  livestock. 

They  found  it  difficult  to  believe  the  reassur- 
ances of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  that  "test 
fall-out  has  not  caused  the  illness  or  injured  the 
health  of  anyone  living  near  the  test  site,"  and 
has  not  injured  any  livestock  except  for  some  on 
or  near  the  16  x  20  mile,  mountain-rimmed  test- 
ing grounds. 

Incidentally,  AEC  officials  say  much  of  the 
testing  ground  is  not  fenced. 

The  people  recall  the  death  by  leukemia  of  a 
7-year  old  boy  who  had  been  caught  in  a  fall-out, 
a  priest  who  got  face  cancer  after  driving  unchal- 
lenged through  the  bombing  range  and  a  highway 
employee  who  has  blotches  on  his  shoulders  and 
arms  that  don't  heal. 

Death  of  cattle  and  sheep  has  been  blamed  on 
radioactive  fall-out.  Several  ranches,  including 
one  at  Caliente — more  than  100  miles  northeast  of 
the  test  site — said  they  have  noted  increases  in  eye 
cancer  and  blindness  among  their  white-faced 
Hereford  range  cattle,  most  of  which  are  marketed 
on  Los  Angeles. 

Hair  on  the  backs  of  some  livestock  has  turned 
white  and  hides  are  scabbed  from  beta  radiation 
burns. 

The  AEC  and  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  have  investigated  most  of  these  and  other 


cases.  Except  for  a  herd  of  21  beta-burned  horses 
owned  by  Del  Stewart  of  Las  Vegas — who  received 
$5900  damages — the  AEC  says  that  in  none  of 
the  other  cases  could  it  be  proved  that  fall-out 
caused  the  illnesses,  with  the  exception  of  beta- 
burns  on  some  cattle.  .  .  . 

Despite  assurances  that  radiation  outside  the 
test  site  doesn't  reach  dangerous  levels,  the  range- 
country  residents  north  and  east  of  the  test  site 
wonder  out  loud  why  AEC  officials  postpone  shots 
if  there  are  indications  fall-out  might  reach  large 
communities  like  Las  Vegas. 

"Why  is  fall-out  harmful  if  it  goes  over  Las 
Vegas  and  not  harmful  if  it  comes  over  here?" 
asked  Mrs.  Joe  Fallini  of  the  Fallini  Ranch,  70 
miles  north  of  Yucca  Flat. 

Eugene  William  Fallini,  59,  oldest  of  the  three 
Fallini  brothers  who  own  the  1700  acre  ranch, 
asked,  "//  fall-out  isn't  harmful,  why  not  divide  it 
up?  Let  it  go  wherever  it  wants  to." 

.  .  .  Nevadans  are  apt  to  be  unconcerned  about 
the  fall-out  until  the  mushroom  cloud  drops  its 
rain  on  them.  Tonopah  became  aware  of  fall-out 
this  year  when  a  trail  of  it  crossed  the  highway 
near  the  community.  As  a  result,  the  Women's 
Business  and  Professional  Club  of  Tonopah  has 
appealed  to  the  AEC  to  stop  the  tests.  So  has 
Editor  Robert  Crandall  of  the  weekly  Tonopah 
Times-Bonanza  and  Goldfield  News.  .  .  . 

— By  Graham  Berry,  Los  Angeles  Times 
Science  Editor 


.  .  .  There  are  two  kinds  of  atom  bombs,  uran- 
ium bombs  and  hydrogen  bombs.  To  these  two 
bombs  has  recently  been  added  the  cobalt  bomb, 
a  kind  of  super-atom  bomb.  The  effect  of  this 
bomb  is  estimated  to  be  many  times  stronger  than 
that  of  hydrogen  bombs  having  been  made  till 
now. 

The  explosion  of  an  atom  bomb  creates  an 
inconceivably  large  number  of  exceedingly  small 
particles  of  radioactive  elements. 

.  .  .  What  we  can  state  with  certainty,  however, 
is  that  the  radioactive  clouds  will  constantly  be 
carried  by  the  winds  around  the  globe  and  that 
some  of  the  dust,  by  its  own  weight,  or  by  being 
brought  down  by  rain,  snow,  mist,  and  dew,  little 
by  little,  will  fall  down  on  the  hard  surface  of  the 
earth,  into  the  rivers  and  into  the  oceans. 

Particularly  dangerous  are  the  elements  com- 
bining long  life  with  a  relatively  strong  efficiency 


radiation.  Among  them  strontium-90  takes  the  first 
place.  It  is  present  in  very  large  amounts  in  the 
radioactive  dust.  Cobalt-60  must  also  be  mention- 
ed as  particularly  dangerous. 

.  .  .  Following  the  explosions  on  Bikini  and 
Siberia,  rain  falling  over  Japan  has,  from  time  to 
time,  been  so  radioactive  that  the  water  from  it 
cannot  be  drunk.  .  .  .  And  not  only  there;  reports 
of  radioactive  rainfall  are  coming  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  where  analyses  have  recently  been 
made.  In  several  places  the  water  has  proved  to 
be  so  radioactive  that  it  was  unfit  for  drinking. 

Wherever  radioactive  rainwater  is  found  the 
soil  is  also  radioactive — and  in  a  higher  degree. 
The  soil  is  more  radioactive  not  only  by  the  down- 
pour, but  also  from  radioactive  dust  falling  on  it. 
And  with  the  soil  the  vegetation  will  also  have 
become  radioactive. 

The  radioactive  elements  deposited  in  the  soil 
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pass  into  the  plants  where  they  are  stored.  This  is 
of  importance,  for  as  a  result  of  this  process  it 
may  be  the  case  that  we  are  threatened  by  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  radioactive  elements. 

The  radioactive  elements  in  grass,  when  eaten 
by  animals  whose  meat  is  used  for  food,  will  be 
absorbed  and  stored  in  our  bodies. 

In  the  case  of  cows  grazing  on  contaminated 
soil,  the  absorption  is  effected  when  we  drink  their 
milk.  In  that  way  small  children  run  an  especially 
dangerous  risk  of  absorbing  radioactive  elements. 

When  we  eat  contaminated  cheese  and  fruits 
the  radioactive  elements  stored  in  them  are  trans- 
ferred to  us. 

What  this  storing  of  radioactive  material  im- 
plies is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  observations 
made  when,  on  one  occasion,  the  radioactivity  of 
the  Columbia  River  in  North  America  was  ana- 
lyzed. The  radioactivity  was  caused  by  the  atomic 
plants  at  Hanford,  which  produce  atomic  energy 
for  industrial  purposes,  and  which  empty  their 
waste  into  the  river. 

The  radioactivity  of  the  river  water  was  insig- 
nificant. But  the  radioactivity  of  the  river  plankton 
was  2,000  times  higher,  that  the  ducks  eating  the 


plankton  40,000  times  higher,  that  of  the  fish 
15,000  times  higher.  In  young  swallows  fed  on 
insects  caught  by  their  parents  in  the  river,  the 
radioactivity  was  500,000  times  higher  and  in  the 
egg  yolks  of  water  birds  more  than  1,000,000 
times  higher  .  .  . 

What  are  the  diseases  caused  by  internal  radi- 
ation? The  same  diseases  that  are  known  to  be 
caused  by  external  radiation.  .  .  . 

It  was  one  of  these  diseases  that  attacked  the 
Japanese  fishermen  who  were  surprised  in  their 
vessel  by  radioactive  ashes  falling  down  240  miles 
from  Bikini  after  the  explosion  of  a  hydrogen 
bomb.  With  one  exception,  they  were  all  saved, 
being  strong  and  relatively  mildly  affected, 
through  continuous  blood  transfusions.  .  .  . 

We  are  forced  to  regard  every  increase  in  the 
existing  danger  through  further  creation  of  radio- 
active elements  by  atom  bomb  explosions  as  a 
catastrophe  for  the  human  race,  a  catastrophe  that 
must  be  prevented  under  every  circumstance.  .  .  . 
— Above  are  excerpts  from  a  letter 
issued  by  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer 
through  the  Norwegian  Nobel  Com- 
mittee, asking  that  the  public  demand 
an  end  to  nuclear  tests. 


Flash  floods  in  Missouri  and  Illinois,  fol- 
lowing by  a  few  weeks  a  comparable  disaster 
in  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  point  up  the  nation's 
need  for  a  comprehensive  program  to  harness 
peak  flow  of  water  for  storage  against  times 
of  drought. 

Millions  of  acre-feet  of  water  swept  over 
the  countryside  in  each  instance.  Eventually 
it  was  drained  off  by  rivers  and  carried  to 
the  sea.  Loss  of  life  and  property  damage 
are  sufficient  to  spur  control  of  these  peri- 
odical rampages,  but  there  is  also  the  wastage 
of  one  of  the  most  precious  natural  resources. 

Development  of  more  storage  facilities  by 
constructing  dams,  reservoirs  and  spreading 
grounds  should  be  a  prime  consideration. 
This  would  automatically  reduce  the  amount 
of  fresh  water  to  smash  through  cities,  devas- 
tate farm  lands  and  then  be  lost  forever. 

Control  of  peak  runoff  would  serve  a  dual 
purpose:  husband  the  water  for  the  people's 
use  and  sharply  reduce  erosion  of  agricultural 
land.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Missouri 
River  at  flood  stage  carries  in  top  soil  the 


equivalent  of  two  farms  per  minute  through 
St.  Louis.  The  Mississippi  Delta  is  being  built 
by  the  farm  lands  of  30  states. 

Other  rivers  in  virtually  every  State  are 
washing  rich  soil  in  valuable  fresh  water  into 
the  sea.  A  growing  population  contributes  to 
the  runoff,  for  the  land  in  cities  and  suburbs 
is  paved  or  so  hardened  with  other  forms  of 
surfacing  that  it  retains  little  water. 

Annual  rainfall  drops  5  billion  acre-feet 
of  water  on  the  nation,  but  evaporation  and 
wasteful  runoff  claim  70  percent,  leaving  only 
30  percent  to  be  retained  on  or  under  the 
ground.  It  is  estimated  170  million  Ameri- 
cans noiv  are  using  200  billion  gallons  daily. 
Increased  population  and  more  uses  for  wa- 
ter are  expected  to  double  the  daily  take  to 
400  billion  gallons  by  1975. 

This  demand  will  not  be  met  if  the  pres- 
ent ineffective  handling  of  water  continues. 
The  peaks  of  floods  and  the  valleys  of 
droughts  must  give  away  to  a  constant  and 
adequate  supply. 

— Los  Angeles  Times 
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THERE  OUGHT  TO  BE  A  LAW 


Dear  Senator: 

I  heard  on  the  radio  where  the  president 
doesn't  want  the  post  office  employees  to  get 
more  money  because  that  would  cause  infla- 
tion. But  President  Eisenhower  also  asked 
for  higher  postage  rates,  which  it  seems  to  me 
would  cause  inflation  too.  Besides  that,  all 
you  senators  and  congressmen  raised  your 
own  salaries  and  the  pay  of  the  president 
too,  and  I  didn't  hear  anybody  holler  about 
that  being  inflation,  which  it  was.  Of  course, 
nobody  wants  inflation  except  for  his  own  in- 
come; and  I  have  gone  along  with  everybody 
else  on  that. 

Now  I  am  worried,  because  what  is  the 
use  of  getting  more  income  if  it  is  all  used  up 
and  then  some  in  paying  higher  prices  for 
things  you  buy?  It  seems  to  me  the  best  thing 
is  to  stop  inflation  altogether.  So,  this  is 
what  I  want  you  to  do.  First,  you  find  out 
what  the  prices  of  things  were  twenty  years 
ago,  in  the  depression;  then,  you  pass  a  law 
making  everybody  charge  those  same  prices 
for  the  same  kind  of  things  today,  and  that 
goes  for  rent  and  transportation  too.  Then, 
if  somebody  can't  make  a  profit,  the  govern- 
ment should  spend  the  money  it  is  now  spend- 
ing on  the  Cold  War  to  make  the  things  itself, 
even  if  they  have  to  sell  them  at  a  loss. 


With  the  high  wages  people  are  getting 
now,  they  will  be  able  to  buy  much  more  than 
they  have  been,  and  that  will  make  more 
business  and  more  jobs,  and  the  government 
can  collect  more  income  tax  to  pay  for  it.  I 
don't  think  the  working  man's  wages  should 
be  cut  any,  but  it  will  be  all  right  to  cut  the 
salaries  of  people  getting  more  than  $10,000 
a  year.  They  won't  be  able  to  spend  it  all 
anyway  when  the  prices  are  down  where  they 
should  be. 

As  for  new  things  that  we  couldn't  buy 
20  years  ago,  like  television,  you  could  pass 
a  law  making  them  charge  only  what  it  costs 
to  produce  those  things  plus  ten  per  cent. 
Then  the  people  who  can  make  them  the 
cheapest  will  get  all  the  business. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Beetal  Brayne 

P.S.:  I  talked  this  idea  over  with  my  wife 
and  she  thinks  it  sounds  like  socialism.  Of 
course,  I  don't  want  socialism;  I  am  all  for 
free  enterprise  myself.  But,  if  we  are  going 
to  stop  inflation,  the  government's  got  to  do 
it,  and  we  shouldn't  let  anybody  scare  us  off 
by  calling  it  socialism.  Let's  lick  this  infla- 
tion first,  then  we  can  go  to  work  to  lick 
socialism. 


Washington  (AP) — The  National  Housing 
Conference  recently  stated  that  only  one  out  of  six 
is  financially  qualified  to  buy  a  new  house. 

It  said  its  study  confirmed  what  housing  ex- 
perts have  been  saying  for  years: 

"New  standard  housing  is  priced  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  average  family." 

According  to  its  yearbook,  minimum  prices  for 
new  dwellings  ranged  from  $8490  to  $13,900. 
The  median  price  was  $11,450. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  expense  of  paying 
off  the  mortgage,  taxes,  insurance,  maintenance, 
utilities  and  heat  for  the  average  $11,450  house 
was  $119  a  month. 

The  yearbook  said  that  on  the  theory  that 
housing  expense  should  not  exceed  one-fifth  of  the 
income,  a  family  should  have  $7140  a  year  to 
carry  this  house. 


(Most  of  us  are  not  in  position  to  buy  a  house 
nor  are  those  who  have  bought  a  house  in  a  po- 
sition to  continue  making  the  payments,  etc.  And 
without  expansion  the  Price  System  will  wither 
and  die,  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  financial 
and  real  estate  interests  are  going  to  be  holding  the 
'bag.'  What  do  you  want,  ownership  or  the  power 
to  consume  our  technological  abundance?) 


THIS  ISSUE'S  COVER 

A  monstrous  grapple  which  can  span  as  much  as 
16  feet  when  open  gets  ready  to  pick  up  an  entire 
load  of  logs.  This  equipment  substantially  reduces 
damage  to  logs  and  measurably  improves  plant  ma- 
terials handling  efficiency. 

— Photo  Courtesy  Steelways 
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FACTS     IN    BRIEF 


The  'Hot  Dog'  Psychology.  According  to  a 
recent  report,  more  than  7.2  billion  frankfurters 
were  consumed  in  the  United  States  during  1956. 
As  long  as  the  American  people  have  a  'hot  dog' 
in  their  stomachs  they  will  be  satisfied  with  the 
present  social  and  economic  conditions.  But  it 
will  not  be  very  long  before  they  are  awakened 
from  their  lethargic  inaction. 


*      * 


The  Key  to  Success.  About  3000  companies  in 
the  United  States  spend  $5  billion  annually  on 
research  programs.  The  National  Science  Foun- 
dation says  the  country  as  a  whole  earned  $2000 
to  $5000  for  every  $100  spent  in  research  and 
development  during  the  last  25  years.  Scientific 
research  has  made  this  country  a  productive  great. 
Now  all  we  have  to  do  is  apply  science  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  our  technological  abundance. 


Goose,  Not  Gander.  Why  all  the  hullabaloo 
over  the  finances  of  organized  labor  when  most  of 
the  welfare  schemes  are  under  the  control  of  man- 
agement and  the  insurance  industry.  What  seg- 
ment of  our  society  is  not  corrupt?  No  amount  of 
moralistic  ranting  will  eliminate  corruption  as 
long  as  there  continues  a  standing  reward  to  all  of 
those  who  will  'gyp'  society.  Eliminate  the  reward 
or  the  Price  System,  then,  and  only  then,  will  cor- 
ruption (etc.)   disappear. 


'£ nderdeveloped'  Country.  Nearly  40  percent 
of  all  rural  non-farm  dwelling  units  were  sub- 
standard in  1950  if  dilapidation  or  lack  of  run- 
ning water  is  used  as  a  criterion,  notes  a  repor' 
'u  vKe  Twentieth  Century  Fund. 


Subsidizing  Scarcity.  There  are  more  than  200 
farm  products  for  which  we  pay  price  supports. 
The  agricultural  budget  for  this  fiscal  year  totals 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $5  billion.  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  nearly  half  the  net  income  of  farm  people 
or  to  more  than  $1000  for  every  farm  in  the  United 
States. 


Modern  Slavery.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics found  that  26  percent  of  the  6,033,000  non- 
supervisor  retail  trade  employees  were  receiving 
wages  of  less  than  $1.00  an  hour,  and  10  percent 
were  actually  receiving  less  than  75  cents  an  hour. 
While  representing  one-tenth  of  the  reported  total 
employment,  these  employees  could  only  purchase 
one-thirty  sixth  of  the  present  rate  of  the  total 
gross  national  product  if  each  worked  2000  hours 
a  year  at  $1.00  per  man-hour.  It  is  evident  that 
this  segment,  along  with  millions  of  other  Amer- 
icans, are  receiving  incomes  far  below  their  capa- 
city to  consume.  Yet  the  continuation  of  the  Price 
System  depends  on  an  adequate  purchasing  power 
from  the  bulk  of  the  consumers.  What  are  we  to 
do,  drown  in  our  own  abundance  because  of  in- 
adequate purchasing  power? 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

Please  send  your  new  address  at  least  30 
days  before  the  date  of  the  issue  with  which  it 
is  to  take  effect.  Enclose  the  old  address  with 
the  new  address.  The  same  applies  to  expira- 
tions.   Send   correspondence  to: 

The   TECHNOCRAT 

8113  South  Vermont  Avenue 

Los  Angeles  44,  California 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North    America's    Only    Social    Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any 
other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  50  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endow- 
ments and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is 
supported  entirely  by  the  dues  and  dona- 
tions of  its  own  members.  The  widespread 
membership  activities  of  Technocracy  are 
performed  voluntarily;  no  royalties,  com- 
missions or  bonuses  are  paid,  and  only  a 
small  full-time  staff  receives  subsidence  al- 
lowances. The  annual  dues  are  $9.00  which 
are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Sec- 
tion. Members  wear  the  chromium  and  Ver- 
million insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Mon- 
ad, an  ancient  generic  symbol  signifying 
balance. 
WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1918-19  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers,  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  organiza- 
tion. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non- 
profit, non-political,  non-sectarian  member- 
ship organization.  In  1934  Howard  Scott, 
Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continen- 
tal lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  present  Continent-wide  membership 
organization.  Since  1934  Technocracy  has 
grown  steadily  without  any  spectacular 
spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until 
early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous 
'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been  re- 
born suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its  mem- 
bers, headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 
WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technoc- 
racy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to 
discuss  Technocracy's  Program  with  any  in- 
terested people  and  Continental  Head- 
quarters will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone 
of  the  location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy 
unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  cit- 
izens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the  occu- 
pations, economic  levels,  races  and  religions 
which  make  up  this  Continent.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  politi- 
cians is  meant  those  holding  elective  office 
or  active  office  in  any  political  party.)  Doc- 
tor, lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher,  or  housewife — so  long  as 
you  are  a  patriotic  American — you  are  wel- 
come   in   Technocracy. 


The  TECHNOCRAT 


Offering  to  the  American  public  a  medium  by  which  it  can 
learn  the  facts  regarding  the  transition  period  in  which  we  are 
moving  toward  a  New  America  of  technological   abundance. 


PAMPHLETS 


Introduction    to    Technocracy 25c 

Make  Way  for  Social  Change 15c 

Man    Hours   and    Distribution 15c 

The    Energy    Certificate 15c 

Science    vs.    Chaos 10c 


Continentalism — The   Mandate 

of   Survival    15c 

The    Culture    of   Abundance 15c 

'There'll   Always   be   an    England1 10c 

'Our  Country   Right  or  Wrong' 15c 

America    Must  Show  the  Way 15c 

'The  Sellout  of  the  Ages'. 10c 
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SUBSCRIPTION  ORDER 

□     This  is  a   new  Subscription. 
n      This'is   a    renewal    Subscription. 
START    WITH    ISSUE 


To:  THE  TECHNOCRAT 
8113   So.  Vermont  Ave. 
Los  Angeles  44,  Calif. 

Enclosed    herewith    is    $. to 

cover     subscription(s)     to     Technocracy 

Magazines  for years 

(All  three  publications  are  quarterlies, 
but  so  rotated  that  one  appears  each 
month.) 

ALL  THREE  MAGAZINES— 
□    12  issues   (I    year),  $3.00 

THE  TECHNOCRAT- 
TECHNOCRACY  DIGEST- 
NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT— 


Send   to: 
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to  above  rates.    Canadian  orders  payable  in  U.  S.  funds.) 
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PLAGUED  WITH  DILEMMA 

The  domestic  problem  here  at  home  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  is  one  of  how  to  distribute  the  ever-mounting 
abundance  pouring  out  of  our  national  production.  Suffici- 
ent purchasing  power  cannot  be  created  nationally  by  the 
total  volume  of  salaries  and  wages  to  ensure  the  volume 
distribution  of  this  abundance  to  the  respective  populations 
of  these  two  great  producing  entities  of  North  America. 
Washington  and  Ottawa,  Wall  Street  and  James  Street  are 
plagued  with  this  dilemma.  We  are  rushing  headlong  into 
more  and  more  critical  stages  on  the  national  scene. 

A  national  or  Continental  solution  to  the  social  problems 
of  this  Continent  is  in  order.  There  comes  the  trouble.  No 
solution  to  the  social  problems  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  is  possible  short  of  a  fundamental  redesign  and 
reconstruction  of  our  entire  economic  and  political  struc- 
tures. Rather  than  face  the  social  change  implicit  in  such 
fundamental  redesign,  the  business  interests  and  political 
parties  of  United  States  and  Canada  in  their  psychotic  fear 
of  our  social  realism  at  home  are  conspiring  to  involve  both 
countries  in  a  world-wide  crusade  to  stop  social  change  and 
make  the  world  safe  for  American  business. 

— Howard   Scott 


—  SECTION  STAMP  — 


